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Preface  to  the   German   Edition 


For  a  long  time  theologians  were  specially  attracted 
by  the  great  thoughts  which  are  connected  with  the 
objective  content  of  Christian  truth.  Much  earnest 
labour  was  expended  upon  dogma  in  the  way  both 
of  working  it  out  speculatively  and  investigating  it 
historically.  Within  recent  years,  however,  more 
attention  has  come  to  be  paid  to  the  subjective 
element  in  religion,  viz.,  personal  Christianity,  religious 
psychology,  and  the  various  forms  which  religion 
assumes  in  the  individual,  in  different  ages  or  classes, 
and  in  particular  peoples  and  periods.  The  need  for 
an  account  of  popular  religious  thought  and  feeling 
(Volkskunde)  has  been  almost  generally  recognized. 
As  a  division  of  practical  theology,  it  is  concerned  in 
the  first  instance  with  the  present,  but  it  will  certainly 
welcome  the  assistance  of  history.  The  present  study 
is  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  method  to  primitive 
Christianity. 

To  this  end  we  choose  the  domain  where,  in  our 
opinion,  Christianity  can  adduce  the  best  evidence  of 
power — the  domain  of  morals.  At  the  present  time 
theology  shows  a  strong  disposition  to  look  for  the 
special  power  of  Christianity  in  a  quite  different 
quarter.  There  is  a  growing  mysticism  which  seeks 
its    essence   in    enthusiasm   and   in   ecstatic  spiritual 
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phenomena,  known  to  our  fathers  as  union  with  God 
and  to  us  moderns  as  demonism  (Sal^wv,  Sulhovlov). 
We  are  indebted  to  this  current  of  thought  for  the 
light  which  it  has  thrown  upon  prophetism  and  for 
a  far  richer  understanding  of  primitive  Christianity. 
The  operations  of  the  Spirit  and  of  spirits 
undoubtedly  form  an  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  religion.  But  not  everything  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  turned  upon  these  phenomena, 
nor  do  they  determine  the  verdict  to  be  passed  on 
primitive  Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  they  may 
easily  lead  to  an  unjust  estimate  of  history.  They 
transform  the  restriction  of  an  overflowing  enthusi- 
asm by  the  fixed  forms  of  ecclesiastical  development 
into  the  "  fall "  of  primitive  Christianity. 

If  we  start  not  from  general  conceptions  of  religion, 
but  from  the  thought  that  Christianity  is  the  religion 
in  which  everything  is  defined  by  the  historical  person 
of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  clear  that  at  once  the  ideal  of 
Christianity  and  the  standard  by  which  its  historical 
forms  are  to  be  judged  must  be  sought  not  in  ecstatic 
outbursts  of  feeling  but  in  the  doing  of  God's  will. 
To  begin  with  the  moral  proofs  of  Christianity,  is  an 
old  and  approved  apologetic  method.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  says,  irpu^i?  eirifiaa-ts  Qewpla? ;  and  in  an  early 
Christian  preacher  we  find  "  neither  life  without 
knowledge,  nor  sure  knowledge  without  real  life,'' 
Ep.  ad  Diognetum,  xii.  4-. 

That  being  so,  we  are  not  concerned  so  much  with 
the  ethical  theories  set  up  by  Christianity  from  time 
to  time  as  with  the  actual  effects  which  the  impulse 
proceeding  from  the  Gospel  produced.  We  must  ask 
how  far  it  was  possible  to  realize  the  ideal  in  practice. 
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How  did  things  look  in  the  early  Christian  com- 
munities ?  What  was  their  actual  moral  condition  ? 
What  was  the  individual's  contribution  to  the  moral 
life  of  the  community  ?  These  questions  indicate 
the  problem  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Strangely  enough,  it  is  a  problem  which  has  been 
dealt  with  hardly  at  all.  Ritschl's  suggestion  that  more 
attention  should  be  devoted  to  moral  conditions  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  (Lift.  Central- 
Matt,  1856,  454  f.)  has  only  been  very  occasionally 
given  effect  to  in  the  treatment  of  the  apostolic  age. 
It  has  been  kept  in  view  most  by  Lechler  perhaps, 
and  more  recently  by  Weizsacker,  who  has  followed 
up  the  beginnings  of  Christian  morals  with  charac- 
teristic thoroughness.  As  distinguished  from  the 
idealizing  method  of  the  earlier  period,  it  has  now 
become  easy  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  painting  too 
black  a  picture.  From  all  sorts  of  statements  gleaned 
in  the  darkest  corners  and  dipped  in  the  deepest  hues, 
Hausrath  drew  a  picture  so  gloomy  that  one  is  com- 
pelled to  wonder  where  Christianity  ever  found  the 
power  to  conquer  the  ancient  world.  Harnack 
{Theol.  Litt.  Zeitung,  1884)  replied  by  showing  the 
proper  standpoint  for  judging  its  moral  standing,  but 
the  task  itself  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 
Ulhorn's  great  work  contains  an  exhaustive  treatment 
of  the  main  point,  Christian  charity  ;  Zahn,  with  his 
well-known  erudition,  has  considered  other  single 
questions  in  various  lectures  ;  quite  lately  some  of  the 
preliminary  problems,  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the 
social  composition  of  the  Christian  communities,  the 
Christian  attitude  towards  national  life,  and  the 
position     of    women     have     been     dealt     with    by 
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Wohlenberg.  I  do  not  include  works  on  moral 
doctrine  and  its  history.  Only  one  comprehensive 
treatment  of  our  subject  is  known  to  me.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  Kahler's  thoughtful  lecture  on  "die 
richtige  Beurteilung  der  apostolischen  Gemeinden 
nach  dem  Neuen  Testamente,"  which  was  called 
forth  at  the  Sachsische  Missions- Konferenz  in  Halle, 
1894,  by  Missiondirektor  Buchner's  suggestive  lecture 
on  "  die  gerechte  Wiirdigung  der  (modernen)  heiden- 
christlichen  Gemeinden."  Both  works  bear  some 
trace  of  their  occasional  character.  For  an  exhaus- 
tive treatment  more  detail  is  necessary. 

For  our  purpose  single  pictures  are  requisite. 
Their  value  for  us  will  depend  on  their  individual 
character.  We  purposely  place  the  two  compositions 
whose  richer  material  calls  for  most  attention,  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  As  certainly  as  primitive 
Christianity  is  to  be  distinguished  as  a  closed  system 
from  the  Christian  ecclesiasticism  of  the  later  period, 
so  certainly  within  itself  it  is  extraordinarily  multi- 
form. What  a  difference  there  is  between  the 
Christian  life  on  Jewish  and  on  Greek  soil,  where  the 
synagogue  had  prepared  the  way  or  where  the 
Gospel  entered  the  heathen  world  immediately,  in  the 
metropolis  or  in  an  outlying  Syrian  village.  What 
a  difference  it  makes  whether  the  first  witnesses  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  with  their  decisive  authority, 
missionaries  with  the  power  of  a  Paul,  stood  by  the 
Churches  to  guide  them,  or  whether  these  were 
dependent  on  themselves  and  the  men  of  the  second 
generation.  Not  to  specialize  means  to  paint  an 
unfaithful  picture.  Even  supplementary  conclusions 
drawn   from   facts   in   one   quarter    and    applied    to 
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another  are  hazardous,  and  to  be  employed  only 
where  inadequate  sources  demand  some  imaginative 
development.  A  comparison  of  the  individual 
pictures  will  supply  the  material  for  a  final  verdict. 

When  we  speak  of  Christian  morality  we  frequently 
mean  a  definite  theological  and  ethical  system,  or  at 
least  a  complex  of  moral  views  which  are  familiar  to 
us,  and  which  our  own  settled  convictions  take  for 
granted  to  be  Christian.  But  history  reveals  very 
diverse  views  on  this  point.  The  actual  morality  of 
a  people  and  a  period  depends  on  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  affected  by  the  geographical  nature  of 
the  country,  climatic  and  similar  considerations,  the 
racial  character  of  the  people,  with  its  past  history 
and  present  political  condition  ;  in  a  word,  by  all  that 
comes  under  civilization  and  history,  and  by  its  religion. 
The  main  point  for  us  is  to  decide  what  value  attaches 
to  this  last  factor. 

To  that  end  regard  must  be  had  to  the  moral 
standing  of  the  non-Christian  world  of  the  age. 
From  it  only  can  we  learn  why  Christianity  had  such 
a  hard  fight  to  establish  its  fundamental  moral 
thoughts.  It  alone  makes  clear  to  us  that  the 
morality  of  early  Christianity,  notwithstanding  its 
imperfections,  was  unmistakably  higher  than  all  that 
Greek  civilization  could  achieve.  One  who  sets  aside 
the  history  of  the  times  deprives  himself  of  the  best 
aid  to  a  vivid  picture  and  a  clearly-grounded  verdict. 

Our  time-limits  hardly  require  any  justification. 
Primitive  Christianity  is  a  historical  entity  and  in- 
cludes the  first  century  of  development  from  the  death 
of  Jesus  up  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  (30-130).  It  was 
the  time  when  the  Bar  Cochba  war  actually  made  an 
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end  of  the  national  Judaism  of  Palestine  and  deprived 
Jewish  Christianity  of  any  historical  importance,  when 
Aelia  Capitolina  came  to  stand  on  the  holy  place  of 
Jerusalem,  and  a  Gentile  Church  settled  there ;  the 
time  when  Christianity  began  to  covenant  with  Grseco- 
Roman  civilization  with  the  view  of  establishing 
itself  as  the  Church  in  the  world,  when  speculative 
minds  began  to  build  bold  systems  out  of  it  and 
apologists  attempted  to  justify  it  to  the  civilized 
world  as  the  best  practical  philosophy ;  the  time,  finally, 
when  with  the  last  who  had  themselves  seen  the 
Lord  (Quadratus  apud  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.,  IV. 
iii.  2),  the  primitive  Christian  enthusiasm  sank  into 
the  grave  and  men  had  the  consciousness  of  belonging 
not  to  the  second  only  but  to  the  third  and  the  fourth 
generations. 

It  follows  from  the  historical  nature  of  our  task 
that  all  primitive  Christian  compositions  belonging  to 
this  period  are  to  be  employed  as  sources,  without 
any  distinction  between  canonical  and  extra-canonical. 
In  the  same  way  we  must  proceed  as  chronologically 
as  possible.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
Pauline  are  treated  before  the  Jewish-Christian 
Churches.  This  is  a  procedure  which  is  justified  by 
the  sources.  It  brings  out  the  special  character  of 
each  community  better,  and  enables  us  to  adopt  a 
more  material  order  towards  the  close. 

It  is  only  a  section  of  the  history  of  primitive 
Christianity  with  which  we  deal.  The  border-line 
between  it  and  other  parts  is  not  always  easy  to  draw. 
Constitution,  worship,  the  whole  life  of  the  community 
and  its  usages,  are  forms  in  which  the  moral  spirit  of 
Christianity  finds  expression.      But  it  is  only  from 
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this  point  of  view  and  not  on  their  technical  side  (if  I 
may  say  so)  that  these  questions  can  here  be  handled. 
I  must  therefore  be  excused  for  only  touching  upon 
many  an  interesting  problem  and  for  making  state- 
ments whose  proof  in  detail  I  am  here  compelled  to 
deny  myself. 

This  difficulty  will  be  most  felt  in  questions  of 
literary  history.  I  have  been  compelled  to  introduce 
them ;  for  only  so  could  the  sources  be  systematically 
valued.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  have  disordered 
my  work,  if  I  had  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  include 
a  small  introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  The 
discussion  of  single  problems  which  I  handle  in  a 
way  special  to  myself  may  be  possible  elsewhere. 

I  trust  that  the  few  supplementary  notes,  especially 
the  last,  will  be  found  useful,  and  the  detailed  indexes 
helpful  in  using  the  book. 

My  study  has  a  larger  aim  than  the  knowledge  of 
primitive  Christianity.  However  important  a  general 
investigation  of  this  ground-laying  and  initial  period 
is,  it  only  acquires  full  significance  when  it  is  placed 
in  relation  to  the  present.  Among  religious  questions 
in  our  eminently  practical  time,  perhaps  the  most 
outstanding  one  is  the  extent  to  which  Christianity 
demonstrates  itself  as  a  moral  power  in  our  people's 
life.  It  is  a  question  that  concerns  statesmen  as  well 
as  theologians.  In  his  Kirchengeschichte  Deutsch- 
lands,  A.  Hauck  has  shown  the  valuable  contribution 
which  the  historian  can  make  to  its  solution. 
Historical  study  clears  the  vision  for  our  own  time. 
Much  that  we  do  not  understand  in  it,  and  do  not 
even  detect,  can  be  observed  when  we  take  some 
object  of  consideration  more  remote  from  us.     We 
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live  often  in  an  ideal  world,  and  hardly  notice  how 
little  the  world  around  us   corresponds  to  it.      But 
when  we  have  once  clearly  recognized  the  contrast 
between  ideal  and  real  in  the  past,  it  will  soon  meet 
us  in  the  present,  and  we  shall  learn  what  steps  to 
take  to  remove  it.     Kiihler  concluded  his  lecture  with 
a  warm   appeal   to   fructify  the  study   of  the    New 
Testament     through     the     reports     of    present-day 
missionary  enterprize.     I  may  surely  say  conversely 
that   every   clergyman,   in  order  aright   to   estimate 
the  circumstances  of  the  flock  entrusted  to  his  care, 
ought  to  have  fashioned  for  himself  a  clear  picture 
of   conditions   in   the   early    Christian    communities. 
These  were  by  no  means  ideal.     For  that  very  reason 
they  can  be  typical. 
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"  What  is  Christianity  ? "  is  the  great  question  in 
the  theology  of  the  present  day.  Harnack  tells  us 
that  the  answer  can  be  found  only  by  historical 
research.  Thus  we  come  to  ask  what  the  beginnings 
of  our  religion  were.  What  was  the  primitive 
Christianity  ? 

It  is  with  this  problem  that  the  present  book  deals. 
It  gives  a  picture  of  early  Christian  life  on  its  moral 
side.  Possibly  some  of  my  readers  may  suppose 
that  the  question  is  already  answered.  "  Christianity," 
they  say,  "  is  morality,  moral  renovation  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  society."  Such  a  view,  however, 
is  far  from  being  the  author's  conception.  He  lays 
great  stress  on  this  moral  transformation.  To  his 
mind  it  constitutes  the  most  -  effective  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  But  it  is  only  a  proof,  a 
demonstration  of  Christianity,  and  not  its  essence. 

Christianity  is  salvation  by  faith,  faith  in  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  begotten  Son.  Apart 
from  revelation  such  a  faith  cannot  arise  in  mankind, 
nor  can  it  be  maintained  in  sinners  without  the 
assurance  of  forgiveness.  It  is  this  faith  which  gives 
life  and  happiness.  Without  fruits,  however,  it 
would  be  false.  St  James  (ii.  20)  says  that  "faith 
without  works  is  dead."     Our  Lord  makes  faith  the 
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first  requisite  of  all,1  but  He  too  seeks  for  its  fruits.2 
When  He  says,  "  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven"  (Matt.  vii.  21),  He  emphasizes  the  duty  of 
moral  activity  or  practical  Christianity.  But  He 
does  not  deny  the  necessity  of  calling  Him  Lord,  that 
is,  of  having  a  religious  attitude  towards  Himself. 
In  speaking  of  "the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,"  He  joins  morality  to  religion,  i.e.  to  faith  in 
God  and  obedience  to  Him. 

Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  time  and  the 
nation.  Every  age  has  its  own  conception  of  the 
Gospel,  and  as  human  thought  is  always  imperfect, 
there  must  always  be  one  -  sidedness  to  correct. 
Sometimes  the  idea  of  the  Church  is  overvalued  and 
the  rights  of  the  individual  must  be  asserted.  At 
other  times  individualism  is  excessive  and  requires 
to  be  balanced  by  bringing  forward  the  thought  of 
community.  In  the  same  way  faith  and  morality 
are  the  two  parts  of  religion.  The  one  cannot  exist 
without  the  other.  But  the  one  or  the  other  is 
always  gaining  a  dangerous  supremacy. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  inclined  to  fall  into  a 
mere  morality,  and  the  reproach  is  made  in  especial 
against  the  Ritschlian  school.  What  the  author  feels 
at  present  is  the  very  opposite  danger.  Among  the 
younger  German  theologians  there  is  a  great  inclina- 

1  Mark  i.  15,  xi.  22,  iv.  40;  v.  36,  ix.  22;  v.  34,  x.  52; 
Matt.  xvii.  20;  Luke  xvii.  6;  Matt.  viii.  10;  Luke'  vii.  9; 
Luke  vii.  50,  xvii.  19. 

2  Matt.  vii.  10  ft,  xii.  33;  Luke  vi.  43  ft;  Mark  iv.  7  f., 
28  f.,  xii.  2  ;  Luke  xiii.  6  ft  ;  Mark  xi.  13  f. 
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tion  towards  mysticism.  There  is  one  school  which 
makes  Jesus  Himself  an  ecstatic  who  lived  in  a  Utopia 
of  eschatological  ideas.  Others,  who  do  not  go  so  far, 
describe  His  apostles  as  men  quite  incapable  of  the 
sublime  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  who  fell  back  to  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  religious  world.  No  doubt  there 
is  some  truth  in  these  assertions,  but  they  need  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  urging  all  that  is  lasting  in  Christ's 
teaching  and  by  connecting  His  disciples  with 
Himself  and  separating  them  from  the  world  around 
them.  Close  examination  will  show  this  to  be  the 
predominant  feature  of  His  and  their  teaching,  and 
not  the  fact  that  they  took  their  stand  on  the  inferior 
level  of  the  religions  of  the  time. 

Considerations  like  these  would  seem  to  lead  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  ethics  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles. 
Notwithstanding  many  good  works  already  dealing 
with  the  subject,  it  would  be  a  task  that  would 
repay  trouble.  But  the  present  writer  has  his  reasons 
for  going  a  step  further.  What  he  endeavours  to 
investigate  is  not  the  ethical  teaching  of  primitive 
Christianity,  but  its  real  morals.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  wishes  to  express  his  very  distinct  con- 
viction that  historical  progress  cannot  be  explained  by 
forces  originating  in  a  collective  way,  but  by  eminent 
leaders  or  "  heroes "  as  Carlyle  calls  them.  The 
astonishing  success  of  the  Gospel  during  the  first 
century  is  the  work  of  St  Paul  and  his  fellow-labourers, 
not  of  the  mass  of  Christian  converts  whom  they 
brought  together  by  their  preaching.  The  character 
of  the  single  communities  owes  more  to  the  founder 
than  to  the  former  situation  of  the  individual  members. 

Nevertheless    the     question    whether    Christianity 
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proved  itself  a  moral  force  will  not  be  answered  by 
the  study  of  Pauline  ethics  alone.  We  must 
also  try  to  discover  the  standard  of  morals  in  the 
communities  which  St  Paul  founded.  The  task  is 
by  no  means  easy.  In  order  to  obtain  a  right 
impression  of  what  the  Pauline  communities  really 
were,  we  must  carefully  examine  the  Apostle's  own 
opinion  of  them. 

There  is  some  difference  too  in  national  conceptions 
of  the  Gospel.  In  Germany  the  evolution  of  religious 
thought  and  feeling  has  always  been  highly  theological, 
so  that  even  historical  investigation  has  been  largely 
guided  by  dogmatic  views.  In  England,  where  dogma 
is  balanced  by  liturgical  and  practical  interests,  its 
influence  would  not  seem  to  be  so  great.  English 
dissent  represents  in  itself  the  greatest  variety  of 
religious  opinions.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
modern  development  is  that  all  differences  of  dogma 
and  creed  disappear  before  the  great  practical  tasks 
of  to-day.  These  tasks  all  endeavour  to  accomplish. 
This  is  just  what  we  observe  in  primitive  Christianity. 
It  is  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  life. 

This  being  so,  I  hope  that  my  book  will  find  a 
good  reception  in  its  new  English  dress,  as  it  has 
already  found  a  hearty  welcome  in  England  in  its 
German  form.  May  it  do  its  work  not  only  by 
diffusing  exact  knowledge  of  old  Christian  manners 
and  morals,  but  also  by  disseminating  the  spirit  of 
primitive  Christianity,  the  earnest,  strong  and  vic- 
torious spirit  of  faithful  religious.and  moral  activity. 

E.  VON  DOBSCHUTZ. 

Jena,  Whitsuntide  1904. 
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Introduction 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  THE  SOURCES. 

"  The  Christians  have  received  the  commandments 
(of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ),  which  they  have  engraved 
on  their  minds  and  keep  in  the  hope  and  expectation 
of  the  world  to  come  ;  wherefore,  they  do  not  commit 
adultery  nor  fornication,  they  do  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness, they  do  not  deny  a  deposit,  nor  covet  what  is 
not  theirs.  They  honour  father  and  mother ;  they 
do  good  to  their  neighbours,  and  when  they  are 
judges  they  judge  uprightly.  They  do  not  worship 
idols  made  in  the  form  of  man ;  and  whatever  they 
do  not  wish  that  others  should  do  to  them,  they  do 
not  practise  towards  others  ;  they  do  not  eat  of  food 
consecrated  to  idols,  for  they  are  undefiled ;  those 
who  grieve  them  they  comfort,  and  make  them  their 
friends ;  they  do  good  to  their  enemies ;  their  wives, 
O  King,  are  pure  as  virgins,  and  their  daughters 
modest ;  their  men  abstain  from  all  unlawful  wedlock 
and  from  all  impurity,  in  the  hope  of  the  recompense 
to  come  in  another  world  ;  if  any  of  them  have  bond- 
men, bondwomen,  or  children,  they  persuade  these  to 
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become  Christians  for  the  love  that  they  have  towards 
them  ;  and  when  they  have  become  so,  they  call  them 
without  distinction  brethren.  They  do  not  worship 
strange  gods  ;  they  walk  in  all  humility  and  kindness, 
and  falsehood  is  not  found  among  them.  They  love 
one  another.  From  the  widows  they  do  not  turn 
away  their  countenance ;  they  rescue  the  orphan 
from  him  who  does  him  violence  :  he  who  has  gives 
to  him  who  has  not,  without  grudging;  and  when 
they  see  a  stranger,  they  bring  him  to  their  dwellings, 
and  rejoice  over  him  as  over  a  true  brother ;  for  they 
do  not  call  themselves  brothers  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit  and  in  God.  When  one  of  their  poor 
passes  away  from  the  world,  and  any  of  them  sees  it, 
then  he  provides  for  his  burial  according  to  his  ability  ; 
and  if  they  hear  that  any  of  their  number  is  imprisoned 
or  oppressed  for  the  name  of  their  Messiah,  all  of  them 
provide  for  his  needs,  and  if  it  is  possible  they  deliver 
him. 

"  If  there  is  among  them  some  one  poor  and  needy, 
and  they  have  not  an  abundance  of  necessaries,  they 
fast  two  or  three  days  that  they  may  supply  his  want 
with  necessary  food.  They  observe  scrupulously  the 
commandments  of  their  Messiah  :  they  live  honestly 
and  soberly,  as  the  Lord  their  God  commands  them, 
thanking  Him  always  for  food  and  drink,  and  all  other 
blessings.  And  if  any  righteous  person  of  their 
number  passes  away  from  the  world,  they  rejoice 
and  give  thanks  to  God,  and  they  follow  his  body, 
as  if  he  were  moving  from  one  place  to  another. 
When  a  child  is  born  to  any  one  of  them,  they  praise 
God,  and  if  again  it  chance  to  die  in  its  infancy,  they 
praise  God  exceedingly,  as  for  one  who  has  passed 
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through  the  world  without  sins.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  see  that  one  of  their  number  has  died 
in  his  ungodliness,  or  in  his  sins,  they  weep  bitterly 
and  sigh,  as  over  one  who  is  about  to  go  to 
punishment. 

"  As  men  who  know  God,  they  ask  from  Him 
what  is  proper  for  Him  to  give  and  for  them  to 
receive.  Thus  they  complete  their  life-time.  And 
because  they  acknowledge  the  goodnesses  of  God 
towards  them,  lo !  therein  consists  all  the  beauty 
that  is  in  the  world. 

"  The  good  deeds,  however,  which  they  do,  they 
do  not  proclaim  in  the  ears  of  the  multitude,  and 
they  take  care  that  no  one  shall  perceive  them.  They 
conceal  their  gift,  as  one  who  has  found  a  treasure 
and  hides  it.  Thus  they  labour  to  become  righteous 
as  those  who  expect  to  receive  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's 
promises  in  the  life  eternal." 

In  these  words  towards  the  end  of  the  primitive 
Christian  era  Aristides,  the  apologist,  describes  the 
life  of  Christians  to  the  Emperor.  No  one  can 
refrain  from  admiring  the  wealth  of  moral  power 
revealed  in  the  picture.  But  does  it  correspond  with 
the  facts  ? 

We  take  up  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  a  Christian 
writing  of  about  the  same  date.  What  do  we  find 
there  ?  One  of  the  most  prominent  Christians  in 
the  community  has  to  be  severely  taken  to  task  on 
account  of  the  disorder  existing  in  his  home.  His 
wife  indulges  in  slanderous  talk,  his  children  have 
fallen  away  from  the  Lord ;  they  have  betrayed 
their  parents  and  plunged  into  excess  and  unchastity, 
while  the  father  does  not  move  a  finger.     Nor  is  this 
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state  of  things  confined  to  one  Christian  household. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  leaders  exhortation  to  a  more 
righteous  life  is  required,  and  the  Church  cries  to  all 
the  "  saints,"  "  Ye  will  not  cease  from  your  wicked- 
ness." The  whole  composition  is  one  great  sermon 
on  repentance,  intended  not  for  the  heathen  but  for 
the  Christians  themselves. 

How  does  this  agree  with  the  beautiful  description 
given  by  the  apologist  ?  Which  of  the  two  is  right, 
Aristides  or  Hermas  ? 

We  shall  not  attempt  in  the  meantime  to  answer 
this  question.  It  raises  wider  issues.  It  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  a  problem  of  fundamental  signifi- 
cance for  the  criticism  of  early  Christianity  and  of 
Christianity  in  general.  That  Christianity  possesses 
a  moral  ideal  which  makes  it  superior  to  most,  if  not 
to  all  other  religions,  is  almost  generally  admitted. 
But  has  it  also  possessed  the  moral  power  to  realise 
that  ideal  ?  Has  it  transformed  its  confessors  into 
better  men  ? 

Greek  philosophy  also  developed  a  high  degree  of 
moral  perception.  But  it  was  just  here  that  it  failed : 
it  believed  that  to  know  good  meant  to  do  it,  and  had 
little  or  no  notion  of  the  hostile  forces  of  evil,  of  sin 
in  men.  When  St  Paul  says,  "  For  to  will  is  present 
with  me,  but  to  do  that  which  is  good  is  not,'"  he 
sums  up  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  the  best  in  the  pre- 
Christian  world. 

Christianity  introduces  a  new  spirit,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  creates  both  moral  judgment  and  moral  strength. 
It  is  no  matter  whether  this  spirit  has  succeeded  in 
forming  connected  ethical  systems — a  New  Testament 
ethic  has  of  late  become  a  frequently-attempted  task  ; 
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the  important  question  is  whether  in  individuals  and 
in  communities  it  has  manifested  itself  with  power, 
whether  it  has  made  Christians  of  heathen  and  Jews, 
whether  it  has  trained  the  immature  into  an  intelligent 
and  fully  conscious  Christianity. 

Can  we  prove  that  it  has  done  so  ? 

It  is  well  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  historical 
sources  are  far  from  sufficient ;  yet  they  always  admit 
of  a  competent  treatment  of  the  problem. 

In  no  source  at  our  disposal  is  there  any  attempt 
made  to  accomplish  the  task  we  are  undertaking. 
We  have  no  account  of  the  actual  moral  circumstances 
in  all  their  variety.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which 
must  naturally  appear  the  chief  source  for  the  apostolic 
age,  does  not  touch  the  question.  Luke  had  absolutely 
no  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  morals.  His  aim  was 
to  picture  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Gospel  from 
Jerusalem  throughout  the  world  as  far  as  Rome.  He 
is  entirely  dependent  on  what  his  slender  sources 
afforded  him.  Even  where  these  contribute  concrete 
touches,  such  as  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  us,  he  presents  them  in  such  a  rosy  hue  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  obtain  from  them  any  accurate 
information. 

Much  more  important  are  the  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament,  especially  those  of  St  Paul.  They  are 
genuine  correspondence,  and  discuss  all  sorts  of 
questions  that  then  occupied  the  community,  and 
these,  owing  to  the  nature  of  Christianity,  were  con- 
cerned not  only  with  doctrines,  but  almost  more  with 
life,  usage,  and  morality.  The  two  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  in  particular  place  an  abundant  supply  of 
actual  details  at  our  disposal.     Yet  they  fall  far  short 
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of  a  complete  picture.  At  best  they  are  only  dashes 
of  colour  lacking  the  unity  and  background  of  the 
finished  work.  How  much,  e.g. ,  lies  behind  occasional 
references  like  those  in  1  Cor.  i.  13  ff.  and  xv.  29, 
where  Paul  in  passing  speaks  of  baptism.  It  is  due 
to  a  lucky  chance  that  we  hear  of  the  presumptuous 
bearing  of  the  women,  yet  it  must  have  been  an 
important  fact  in  the  Church's  life.  Naturally  Paul 
writes  only  of  what  he  had  occasion  to  discuss.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  the  shadier  sides  of  the  moral  life  of  the 
communities  that  are  thus  brought  to  light.  Were  we 
not  to  supplement  the  picture  it  must  necessarily  be 
distorted.  Any  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  community 
to  which  no  allusion  is  made  would  seem  to  have 
given  no  occasion  for  reproach,  to  have  been  in  no 
way  reprehensible.  We  must  not  forget,  however, 
that  the  argument  e  silentio,  however  necessary  it 
may  be  as  a  corrective,  would  be  exceedingly  mislead- 
ing if  employed  absolutely  in  generalising  form. 
Further,  these  two  letters  to  Corinth  cover  a  space  of 
something  like  six  months.  We  can  perhaps  infer 
what  preceded  them.  But  what  followed  ?  Again 
may  we  apply  what  we  know  of  Corinth  to 
Thessalonica  and  Philippi,  where  our  information  is 
more  meagre  ?  By  no  means.  This  element  of 
momentariness,  this  local  colour  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  letter,  constituting  and  at  the  same  time  limiting 
its  value  as  a  source. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  are  followed  for  a  later  period 
by  other  documents  of  almost  equal  evidential  im- 
portance, because  we  owe  them  to  individuals  who 
were  in  actual  touch  with  the  concrete  circumstances. 
We   have  the  so-called  first  Epistle  of  Clement,  in 
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which  the  state  of  matters  both  in  Rome  and  in 
Corinth  is  indicated,  the  two  short  epistles  of  John 
and  the  seven  of  Ignatius.  Most  important  of  all  are 
the  seven  letters  of  the  Apocalypse.  Properly  speak- 
ing they  are  the  only  real  sources  in  our  domain. 
They  handle  expressly  the  question  we  have  raised 
and  throw  light  in  the  way  either  of  praise  or  of  blame 
on  the  condition  of  individual  communities.  But  how 
little  is  it  that  the  seer  indicates,  how  much  remains 
concealed  from  us  in  absolute  darkness  ! 

Among  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  Ignatius,  a  special 
position  belongs  to  those  written  to  the  Christians 
of  Rome,  as  neither  writer  had  any  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  there.  Notwithstanding 
information  which  they  may  have  received  on  certain 
points,  most  of  the  colour  which  they  give  to  their 
account  of  matters  there  is  without  doubt  borrowed 
from  the  impressions  made  on  them  by  the  com- 
munities which  they  already  knew.  The  picture  they 
present  to  us  is  not  so  much  Rome  as  a  representation 
of  the  average  Eastern  community. 

This  brings  us  to  the  so-called  Catholic  epistles,  to 
which  must  be  added  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  the 
Hebrews  and  the  epistle  of  Barnabas.  These  "  open 
letters,"  as  we  might  more  aptly  designate  them,  are 
naturally  lacking  in  exquisite  freshness  of  spon- 
taneity, destination  to  a  distinct  circle  of  readers  and 
specific  occasion.  The  impressions  produced  are 
perhaps  more  trustworthy  as  a  whole,  but  the  pictures 
presented  are  far  less  distinct. 

These  are  all  compositions  of  men  who,  though 
they  had  active  relations  with  the  communities  con- 
cerned, were  yet   far   removed   from   them.      Occa- 
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sionally  Paul's  knowledge  rests  on  personal  observa- 
tion, but  as  a  rule  he  is  dependent  on  the  reports  of 
others.  Much  may  have  happened  which  he  never 
heard  of,  and  which,  consequently,  we  have  not  learned. 
Moreover,  his  standpoint  was  far  above  that  of  the 
communities  to  which  he  wrote.  To  this  extent 
it  may  be  maintained  that  the  epistles  of  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp  are  more  valuable  to  us  than  Paul's. 
In  their  own  personality  these  writers  represent 
a  portion  of  the  Christian  community  to  which  they 
belonged,  a  claim  which  cannot  be  urged  on  behalf 
of  Paul  to  the  same  extent. 

In  some  ways  more  importance  would  attach  for 
us  to  writings  originating  from  the  communities 
themselves.  Of  these,  however,  we  possess  but  few. 
Among  those  few  we  may  perhaps  reckon  the  gospels. 
Weizsacker  has  shown  how  these  are  to  be  employed 
as  sources  of  information  regarding  the  apostolic  age. 
The  traditions  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord,  the  changes 
of  form  which  these  undergo,  the  emphasising  or 
weakening  of  single  words  and  whole  passages,  supply 
us  with  a  means  of  discovering  what  the  communities 
considered  matter  of  vital  importance.  In  this  re- 
spect still  more  valuable  is  a  work  like  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas.  In  it  we  have  two  sides  reflected.  On 
the  one  hand  Hermas  is  an  average  representative 
of  the  Christian  community  in  Rome :  on  the  other 
hand  he  is  a  man  who  from  time  to  time  rises 
above  the  community  in  the  power  of  the  prophetic 
spirit. 

As  a  sermon  in  the  special  sense  of  the  word  be- 
longing to  this  period,  we  may  reckon  only  the  so- 
called  second  Epistle  of  Clement.     But  the  apologies, 
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most  of  which,  it  is  true,  he  beyond  it,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  authorities  here.  As  we  saw  in  the  case  of 
Aristides,  these  attempt  at  least  to  give  as  compre- 
hensive pictures  as  possible  of  life  in  the  Christian 
communities,  and  call  attention  to  facts  which  we 
have  no  other  means  of  learning,  but  which  are  never- 
theless integral  parts  of  the  picture,  e.g.,  the  cordial 
participation  of  the  whole  community  in  the  domestic 
events  of  individual  members. 

We  shall  return  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
Didache  and  such  literature  as  bears  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church. 

However  extensive  the  material  at  our  disposal 
may  seem  to  be  (and  for  the  later  decades  of  our 
period  it  increases  in  amount,  though  not  in  signifi- 
cance), it  does  not  provide  us  with  a  comprehensive 
picture.  We  possess  much  information  about 
Corinth  in  the  time  of  Paul,  but  only  for  a  few  years. 
The  next  time  we  come  across  Corinth  in  our  sources 
is  a  full  generation  later.  Of  Ephesus  in  the  Apostle's 
time  we  know  almost  nothing,  and  of  Antioch  still 
less.  Yet  these  Churches  must  have  had  very  great 
significance.  Our  greatest  difficulties  are  connected 
with  the  Jerusalem  Church.  Direct  sources  are  here 
so  deficient  that  nearly  everything  is  pure  deduction. 
Deductions,  however,  are  possible.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  two  main  tendencies  in  the  early 
Church  which  lie  near  the  main  current  of  its 
historical  development,  Judaism  and  Gnosticism. 
For  what  we  know  of  these,  we  are  indebted  almost 
exclusively  to  those  who  combated  them.  For  this 
reason  we  are  justified  in  reading  between  the  lines 
of    the   controversy,   and    in    emphasising   the    few 
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remnants  of  original  sources  in  a  way  that  would 
not  be  admissible  were  the  material  richer. 

One  of  the  chief  blanks  in  our  tradition  is  the 
absence  of  almost  all  that  modern  statistics  demand. 
How  large  were  the  Churches  ?  Almost  nowhere  do 
we  meet  with  a  definite  number,  and  the  few  numbers 
which  we  do  have  are  uncertain.  Harnack  has 
recently  shown  the  complex  combinations  which 
the  calculation  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  involves.  How,  too,  were 
the  communities  composed  ?  From  what  social  strata 
did  they  acquire  their  members  ?  We  have  nothing 
but  indications  and  unsafe  conjectures.  According  to 
modern  views,  housing  arrangements,  rate  of  wages, 
and  other  questions  of  the  same  kind  are  of  great 
significance  for  the  development  of  morality.  In 
that  period  which  resembles  our  own  so  much,  this 
must  also  have  been  the  case  to  some  extent. 

No  such  question  is  ever  once  touched  upon  in  our 
Christian  sources ;  even  secular  works  give  us  no 
adequate  account  of  these  circumstances.  At  present 
there  is  a  very  keen  conflict  of  opinion  among  experts 
as  to  the  fundamental  questions  of  ancient  statistics. 

These  deficiencies  of  our  knowledge  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  otherwise  we  shall  enter  upon  our 
investigation  with  too  high  hopes.  Yet  our  task  is 
not  impossible,  for  there  is  much  that  our  sources  can 
reveal  to  those  who  know  how  to  interpret  them. 

But  are  these  sources  trustworthy  ?  The  instances 
which  we  began  with  bring  us  face  to  face  with  this 
question.  Has  not  the  Apologist  simply  taken  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  set  down  as  fact  what  is 
there  traced  out  as  the  Christian  ideal  ?     Has  he  not 
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represented  Christians  as  in  very  deed  what  Christians 
ought  and  desire  to  be  ?  We  shall  not  stop  to  ask  if 
he  could  have  ventured  on  such  a  course,  when  the 
heathen  were  ready  to  charge  him  with  falsification 
and  to  reveal  the  palpable  breach  between  the  ideal 
and  the  actual.  There  is  no  ground  to  doubt  the 
reporter's  integrity.  Nor  can  we  simply  cancel  the 
credibility  of  two  contradictory  reports.  For  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  they  provide  us  with  two 
aspects  of  the  same  picture,  the  one  emphasising  its 
lights  and  the  other  its  shadows.  This  is  the  case 
with  our  entire  material.  All  these  Christian  writers 
have  a  definite  end  in  view.  A  few  of  them,  where 
the  interest  is  mainly  apologetic,  have  embellished 
the  facts  to  impress  "  them  that  are  without,"  but  as 
a  rule  the  writer  addresses  his  work  to  his  brethren 
in  the  faith,  and  throws  light  upon  blemishes  rather 
than  merits.  We  must  not  expect  an  entirely 
objective  treatment  proceeding  upon  sober  and  dis- 
interested observation.  Such  a  representation  could 
come  only  from  the  hands  of  one  who  stood  apart. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  just  the  heathen  writers  that 
are  most  untrustworthy.  Tacitus  records  on  mere 
hearsay  all  the  calumnies  that  were  rife  among  the 
people  ;  and  when  a  man  like  Pliny  came  to  be  better 
informed  on  Christianity,  he  changed  his  opinion 
about  it,  but  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  do 
anything  more  in  the  matter.  From  the  Jews  no 
contribution  at  all  is  to  be  expected. 

Thus  we  remain  practically  dependent  on  the 
sources  mentioned  above.  Even  these  require  to  be 
employed  with  due  consideration  of  their  aim  and 
point  of  view.     The  most  important  material  at  our 
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command  is  without  doubt  that  which  these  sources 
unconsciously  supply,  facts  altogether  independent  of 
the  writer's  personal  views.  Such  facts,  however,  are 
few,  and  we  should  deprive  ourselves  of  substantial 
assistance  did  we  consider  nothing  else.  However 
poor  we  are  in  accurate  information  as  to  the  moral 
standing  of  the  communities,  the  moral  views  of 
primitive  Christian  writers  are  quite  clear.  It  is  by 
no  means  so  difficult  to  construct  a  New  Testament 
ethic  out  of  these  sources.  There  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  write  one.  But  as  our  desire  is  to  present  not 
theory  but  fact,  not  reflections  but  actual  ethical 
forces,  we  must  exclude  all  mere  theorising  and 
speculation.  Yet  whatever  has  a  practical  aim, 
whatever  comes  before  us  in  the  form  of  counsel, 
belongs  in  many  ways  to  our  theme.  Exhortations, 
especially  when  frequently  repeated,  enable  us  to 
form  conclusions  as  to  actual  defects.  A  passage 
like  Rom.  xii.-xiv.  is  in  this  respect  specially  instruc- 
tive, as  it  is  based  upon  the  Apostle's  observations 
in  all  his  Churches.  Conclusions  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  justified.  There  are  exhortations 
which  have  become  so  to  speak  stereotyped,  belonging 
simply  to  the  set  form  of  Christian  counsel.  In 
the  Didache  (chaps,  i.-vi.)  and  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  (chaps,  xviii.-xx.)  a  pre-Christian  Jewish 
catechism  is  incorporated.  We  cannot  discover  from 
its  instructions  the  failings  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities in  which  it  was  employed.  Yet  here,  too, 
we  possess  available  material.  For — and  this  is  the 
second  point — we  can  draw  from  it  a  picture  of  the 
living  ideal  of  the  Christians.  This  ideal  we  must 
know,  or  we  shall  be  quite  unable  to  estimate  the 
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actual  state  of  matters.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
measure  the  moral  standing  of  a  primitive  Christian 
community  by  our  own  moral  standard.  It  would 
be  equally  wrong  to  apply  one  and  the  same  standard 
to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Pauline  Churches 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  their  moral  condition. 
We  must  always  ask,  what  was  it  these  Christians 
desired  to  be  ?  Not  till  we  know  that  can  we  decide 
correctly  what  they  were.  Lastly,  the  ethical  ideas 
of  leading  men  had  great  educational  significance  for 
the  Churches.  It  was  Paul  that  moulded  the  moral 
judgment  of  his  Churches  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously. His  personality  operated  directly  in 
manifold  ways,  and  perhaps  features  of  it  whose 
practical  significance  was  not  quite  clear  to  the 
Apostle  himself. 

But  along  with  his  personality  there  were  his 
exhortations  whose  richness  is  only  partially  reflected 
in  his  epistles.  Oral  instruction  of  this  kind  would 
not  remain  without  fruit.  Constantly  reiterated, 
these  admonitions  must  at  length  have  passed  into 
the  moral  consciousness  of  the  Church,  and  to  some 
extent  become  operative  forces.  The  significance  of 
literature  bearing  on  the  Church's  constitution  like 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Didache  lies  in  this. 
They  tell  us  what  ought  to  be,  and  enable  us  to 
conjecture  what  must  have  been  effected  in  course 
of  time.  In  spite  of  their  ascription  to  apostles, 
early  composition,  and  great  wisdom,  these  works 
would  not  have  been  preserved  had  they  not  proved 
themselves,  amid  continued  use,  to  be  an  effective 
means  of  religious  and  moral  instruction,  of  develop- 
ing a  moral  judgment  and  liberating  moral  energy. 
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In  a  word,  our  material  is  much  more  copious  than 
at  first  sight  it  seemed,  only  we  must  know  how  to 
procure  it  out  of  the  sources.  It  is  impossible  to 
formulate  general  rules.  The  test  of  any  method  is 
its  application. 

One  question  remains  to  be  discussed.  If  the 
ideal  and  the  thoughts  that  determine  it  cannot  be 
disregarded,  should  there  not  be  set  forth  before 
everything  the  moral  ideas  of  Jesus,  the  demands  He 
made  on  men  ?  I  believe  not.  In  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  two  distinctions  are  to  be  made.  We  have 
first  of  all  the  single  utterances.  These  are  not 
intended  as  a  series  of  ethical  injunctions,  as  a  new 
law ;  what  is  great  in  them  is  rather  the  distinct 
separation  of  morality  from  the  domain  of  usage 
(Mark  vii.  14  ff.),  and  of  law  (Luke  xii.  14).  The 
later  conception  of  them  in  this  fashion,  their  varied 
effectiveness,  and  the  interpretation  put  upon  them, 
will  each  in  its  own  place  engage  our  attention.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  the  few  fundamental  ideas, 
the  joyous  earnestness,  the  sincerity,  the  inwardness, 
all  reaching  their  climax  in  the  cardinal  point  of  the 
relation  of  children  to  the  Heavenly  Father.  These 
require  no  further  definition.  Their  greatness  is  their 
simplicity.  Not  so  much  spoken  as  lived,  not  so 
much  handed  down  as  felt,  they  have  continued  to 
operate  as  forces  without  any  great  consciousness  of 
such  operation  on  the  part  of  men.  We  shall  see 
that  the  different  ideals  of  early  Christianity  have 
adopted  them,  but  have  not  exactly  sprung  from 
them.  The  course  of  Christ's  ministry  was  not  at  all 
adapted  to  form  the  basis  of  a  Church  or  an  ideal 
Church  constitution. 
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One  of  the  most  outstanding  features  of  that 
ministry,  the  cause  at  once  of  the  Pharisees'  mis- 
understanding and  hatred,  was  the  attraction  which 
publicans  and  sinners  had  for  Him.  He  did  not  keep 
apart  from  them,  neither  did  He  condemn  them.  He 
sought  the  lost  with  yearning  love,  in  the  sure  con- 
fidence that  moral  purity  can  never  be  polluted 
through  contact  with  the  impure,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  a  blessed  influence  streams  from  it  upon 
the  unholy,  that  good  is  mightier  than  evil,  God 
stronger  than  the  devil.  Applied  as  it  was  by  Jesus, 
this  was  something  absolutely  new  compared  with 
the  terror  of  pollution  adhering  to  all  ancient  religions. 
It  is  the  glory  of  Jesus  that  He  is  the  Saviour  of 
sinners.  Could  He  at  the  same  time  be  the  Head 
of  a  Church  of  the  Saints  ?  That  His  disciples  must 
form  one  there  was  no  doubt.  The  difficulty,  as 
history  abundantly  testifies,  was  to  reconcile  those 
two  facts.  It  was  acutely  set  forth  in  Celsus'  criticism 
(Origines,  hi.  59),  and  is  expressed  shortly  and  clearly 
in  the  fact  that  into  the  mouth  of  Him  Who  said, 
"  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners " 
(Matt.  ix.  13),  there  was  put  this  other  word,  "  I 
will  elect  for  myself  the  good ;  the  good  whom  my 
Heavenly  Father  hath  given  me "  (Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews,  apud  Eusebius,  Theophania,  p.  234,  Lee). 
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THE  PAULINE  CHURCHES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Education  of  the  Churches. 

Anyone  who  desires  to  estimate  the  morality  of  the 
early  Christian  Churches  must  enquire  first  of  all  into 
the  manner  in  which  Christianity  morally  influenced 
mankind.  The  most  important  factor,  of  course,  was 
the  new  Spirit  which  it  communicated,  and  which  in 
the  domain  of  morals  also  constituted  the  enabling 
power.  But  this  power  required  to  be  laid  hold  of,  and 
guided  to  a  definite  end.  A  new  ideal  of  life  had  to 
be  imparted  to  men,  while  existing  moral  sensibilities 
and  notions  had  to  be  radically  transformed. 

We  know  little  of  the  nature  of  Paul's  missionary 
preaching,  at  least  in  its  ethical  aspect.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  particular  element  was  made 
very  considerably  subservient  to  the  great  fact  of 
salvation,  of  which  the  Apostle  felt  himself  to  be  the 
preacher  (1  Cor,  ii.  2).      In  particular,  this  is  likely 
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to  have  been  the  case  in  the  synagogue  and  among 
those  God-fearing  heathen  who  had  already  received 
some  degree  of  moral  training  in  it.  Moral  in- 
struction was  not — could  not  be — entirely  neglected. 
The  two  epistles  which  he  wrote  to  the  two  churches 
as  yet  unknown  to  him  personally,  the  Colossians 
and  the  Romans,  bear  witness  to  this.  In  the  former, 
we  have  the  famous  table  of  domestic  duties,  iii.  18 ; 
while  the  latter  gives  us  a  still  more  comprehensive 
picture  of  Christian  morality  in  hortatory  form.  To 
these  we  must  add  some  passages  in  the  other  epistles, 
where  Paul  appeals  to  earlier  utterances  of  his  own. 
These  form  direct  and  telling  evidence  of  the  moral 
character  of  Christianity.  The  exhortations  previously 
given  to  the  Thessalonians  deal  with  chastity  and 
honesty  (1  Thess.  iv.  1  ff.).  In  writing  to  the 
Corinthians  (1  Cor.  vi.  9,  cf.  iii.  16,  vi.  15)  the 
apostle  takes  for  granted  their  knowledge  that  those 
who  are  stained  with  heathen  vices  shall  not  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  Galatians  had  already 
received  the  same  warning  (Gal.  v.  21).  In  the 
same  passage  he  recounts  what  he  considers  to  be 
absolutely  incompatible  with  Christianity.  (Cf.  also 
2  Cor.  xii.  20,  Col.  iii.  5,  Rom.  i.  29  ff.) 

These  enumerations  of  vices  are  not  altogether 
new.  Paganism  knew  something  similar ;  in  orphic 
circles  this  was  the  form  in  which  ethics  were  treated. 
Paul  was  influenced  chiefly  by  the  method  which 
the  Jews  followed  in  the  instruction  of  proselytes ; 
but  he  does  not  follow  any  one  pattern  slavishly. 
There  are  no  two  enumerations  which  entirely  agree. 
Under  the  influence  of  his  environment  he  was  always 
able  to  bring  forward  new  aspects  of  moral  truth. 
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Bearing  in  mind  the  necessities  of  his  readers,  he 
emphasised  now  one  point,  now  another.  With 
keen  eye  he  detected  racial  failings  as  well  as  those 
confined  to  special  localities,  and  sought  from  the 
outset  to  combat  them.  It  was,  in  the  first  place, 
sins  of  the  flesh,  unchastity  culminating  in  "that 
which  is  against  nature,"  that  met  the  Apostle  at 
every  step,  and  especially  in  Corinth,  as  the  character- 
istic of  contemporary  heathendom.  Heathen  ethic 
went  far  when  it  made  adultery  punishable.  St 
Paul  went  beyond  that,  combating  at  once  all  un- 
lawful sexual  intercourse  and  all  excesses  of  the  life 
of  pleasure  tending  thereto.  In  Jewish  thought 
whoredom  and  idolatry  are  very  closely  connected. 
Paul  represents  covetousness  also  as  equivalent  to 
idolatry  (Col.  iii.  5).  Self-seeking  in  all  the  various 
forms  in  which  it  disturbs  the  peace  of  church  life 
makes  the  second  category.  More  than  once  Paul 
had  occasion  to  lay  great  stress  on  this.  It  was 
certainly  his  own  experience  he  was  recording  when 
he  characterised  the  heathenism  of  the  time  as  im- 
piety towards  gods  and  men,  and  especially  towards 
parents,  and  as  destitute  of  truth  and  love  (Kom.  i. 
30  f.).  In  all  this  he  sees  works  of  the  flesh,  move- 
ments of  the  natural  man  in  his  state  of  alienation 
from  God.  In  a  remarkable  way  he  sets  over  against 
this  condition  the  Christian  ideal,  as  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  the  uniform  sentiment  of  men  bound  to  God 
through  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  unfolding  itself  in 
love,  j  oy ,  peace,  long-suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faith- 
fulness, meekness,  temperance  (Gal.  v.  22  f.).  That 
a  corresponding  outward  demeanour  shall  accompany 
such  inward  disposition  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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Naturally  enumerations  like  these  do  not  embrace 
the  whole  field  of  the  Apostle's  ethical  teaching. 
With  an  "  and  such  things  "  he  gives  the  thoughts  of 
his  readers  room  to  supply  out  of  their  recollection 
of  his  earlier  instructions  what  appears  to  them  to  be 
important  in  the  present  case. 

Tt  is  only  when  writing  to  churches  where  he  has 
not  as  yet  worked  personally  that  he  thinks  it  wise 
to  state  in  rather  more  detail  the  moral  ideal  of 
Christianity. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  the  valuable  table  of 
domestic  duties  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
(iii.  18-iv.  2),  which  became  the  pattern  for  so  many 
old  and  new  systems.  Here  also  we  find  in  the 
forefront  (iii.  5  ff.)  a  warning  against  the  vices  of 
fornication,  uncleanness,  inordinate  affection,  evil 
concupiscence,  and  covetousness  which  is  idolatry. 
These  are  expressly  represented  by  Paul  as  the  main 
characteristics  of  his  readers'  pre-Christian  life.  He 
demands  the  putting  away  of  all  such  vices, 
especially  anger,  wrath,  malice,  blasphemy,  filthy 
communication,  lying ;  and  the  putting  on  of  a 
Christian  character,  a  heart  of  compassion,  kindness, 
humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering,  for- 
bearance and  forgiveness,  love  and  peace.  To  this 
end  the  effectual  means  are  Christian  teaching, 
common  song  and  prayer ;  in  a  word,  the  decided 
turning  of  the  whole  community  and  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it  to  God  and  to  the  salvation 
given  to  us  in  Christ.  How  this  teaching  is  to 
find  expression  in  Christian  practice  the  Apostle 
indicates  in  a  few  powerful  touches.  The  subjection 
of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  which  in  heathendom  was 
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a  legal  slavish  relation  enticing  her  to  seek  emancipa- 
tion, becomes  for  Christians  a  voluntary  submission 
which  has  its  origin  in  Christian  decorum.  The  wife, 
in  return,  has  a  claim  to  love  and  good  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  her  Christian  husband.  So  too  with 
the  children.  Their  subjection  to  paternal,  or  as 
Paul,  adhering  to  the  decalogue,  says  significantly, 
parental  authority,  recognised  by  the  whole  ancient 
world  as  of  the  severest  kind  and  amounting  to 
absolute  deprivation  of  rights,  is  regarded  in  Christian 
circles  as  a  moral  duty  pleasing  to  God,  while  the 
obligation  to  loving  and  gentle  treatment  is  laid 
upon  fathers.  Slavery  is  not  abolished,  but  the 
condition  receives  a  new  moral  aspect.  The  vision 
of  the  exalted  Lord  gives  the  slave  joy  in  obedience, 
not  in  self-interested  service,  but  in  sincere  endeavour 
to  secure  the  true  welfare  of  his  master,  even  at  the 
risk  of  earning  punishment  instead  of  recognition : 
Christian  hope  holds  out  the  promise  of  future 
compensation. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  consciousness  of  being 
answerable  to  the  Lord  in  heaven,  the  Christian 
master  feels  the  duty  of  justice  and  reasonableness 
towards  his  slaves  quite  otherwise  than  if  that  duty 
were  grounded  on  Stoic  teaching.  The  passage 
closes,  as  it  began,  with  a  recommendation  to 
uninterrupted  prayer,  thanksgiving  and  intercession 
— a  remarkable  indication  of  the  source  which 
supplied  the  power  for  such  a  life. 

The  moral  ideal  of  Christianity  is  gone  into  with 
more  detail  in  the  exhortations  which  form  the  second 
part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Here  in  the 
most  compressed  form    we  have  a  multitude  of  the 
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highest  Christian  obligations  poured  out  in  a  manner 
without  parallel  in  the  whole  field  of  Christian  litera- 
ture. In  the  front  stands  the  exhortation  to  de- 
liberate separation  from  the  heathen  manner  of  life  by 
consecrating  the  whole  man,  even  the  physical  being, 
to  God  (xii.  1  f.).  Thus  the  entire  moral  demeanour 
of  the  Christian  comes  under  the  category  of  a 
"  reasonable  service."  His  highest  motive  and  aim 
is  the  fulfilment  of  God's  will  which  is  identical  with 
what  is  good,  acceptable,  and  perfect.  This  involves 
a  total  change  of  the  idea  of  worship.  It  is  no 
theurgic  action,  which  seeks  to  work  upon  the 
Almighty  and  so  to  extract  something  from  Him, 
to  turn  His  anger  aside  and  to  draw  His  saving 
power  to  one's  own  service.  Moral  conduct,  the 
voluntary  fulfilment  of  God's  will  is  the  "  reasonable 
service."  The  essential  equality  of  all  adherents  of 
the  Church  follows  from  this  view.  There  is  no 
longer  any  offering  or  any  priest,  but  different  forms 
of  activity  within  the  life  of  the  community  according 
to  the  variety  of  individual  powers  and  tasks.  To 
this  there  correspond  the  modest  recognition  of 
oneself  as  a  member  of  the  whole  body  and  the 
joyous  and  loyal  fulfilment  of  the  duties  that  fall  to 
one's  share  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  be  it  in  word 
or  in  deed,  in  teaching  or  edifying,  through  a  loan, 
legal  assistance,  or  alms.  Everything  turns  upon 
love,  which,  free  from  hypocrisy,  abhorring  evil,  and 
cleaving  to  good,  keeps  fast  hold  of  brotherliness  as 
its  goal,  yields  respectfully  to  others,  and  does  not 
seek  any  haughty  self-exaltation.  Christian  life  is  a 
restless  eagerness,  as  if  the  Spirit  seethed.  The  con- 
sciousness  of  serving   the  Lord  brings  joy  in  hope, 
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patience  in  suffering,  and  constancy  in  prayer.  It 
is  an  ardour  which  goes  beyond  one's  own  community, 
and  renders  to  Christians,  from  whatever  locality, 
needful  support  and  hospitality.  Even  that  does 
not  suffice  :  Christian  morality  soars  to  a  loftier  level 
still,  to  an  attitude  towards  enemies  that  contradicts 
all  natural  feelings. 

The  Apostle  here  expressly  inculcates  the  Lord's 
command  to  renounce  revenge  ;  not  evil  for  evil,  but 
good  and  blessing  instead  of  curse  for  the  persecutor. 
The  truly  fine  revenge  of  satisfying  the  enemy's 
hunger  and  thirst,  which  the  wisdom  literature  of 
the  Old  Testament  had  already  enjoined,  here  finds 
its  still  higher  realisation  in  love  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  natural  feelings 
are  to  give  way  to  a  stoical  arapa^la  or  the  callousness 
of  a  Buddhist  saint.  Everything  truly  human  is  to 
be  sanctified  ;  we  are  to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice, 
and  to  weep  with  them  that  weep.  The  leading  note 
here  is  not  the  thought  of  flight  from  the  world,  but 
the  victorious  conviction  that  good  is  stronger  than 
evil.  Hence  follows  a  willing  obedience  to  the 
"  powers  that  be "  which  are  recognised  as  God's 
servants  even  when  making  inconvenient  demands  for 
taxes.  Hence  above  all  we  arrive  at  the  supreme 
principle  of  love  of  neighbour,  which  transcends  the 
decalogue  as  obedience  transcends  law.  The  further 
discussion  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  weak 
and  the  strong  is  nothing  more  than  the  application 
of  this  principle  to  the  special  circumstances  of  Rome. 
The  prospect  of  the  ever-nearing  salvation  exhorts  to 
ever-increasing  eagerness,  to  avoid  all  that  belongs 
to   the   works   of  darkness,   gluttony,  extravagance, 
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anger,  and  all  that  fleshly  desires  excite  in  us,  and 
rather  to  lead  in  union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
an  honest  life  that  does  not  require  to  shun  the 
light. 

This  specifically  Christian  character  is  emphasised 
by  Paul.  The  words  of  Jesus  Christ  form  the 
Apostle's  guide,  even  though  it  is  the  preaching  of 
Christ  and  Him  crucified  rather  than  the  words  of 
the  Lord  that  the  Apostle  has  in  his  mind  when  he 
writes  of  the  Xo'-yo?  tov  QeoO  (Col.  iii.  6).  Christ,  the 
fulfilment  and  end  of  the  law  (Rom.  x.  4),  is  also  and 
in  a  higher  sense  the  founder  of  the  new  law  of  love, 
(Gal.  vi.  2,  cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  21),  not  as  the  teacher  of  a 
profound  exposition  of  the  law,  not  only  as  the 
pattern  for  Christians,  but  above  all  as  He  whose 
spirit  is  become  within  them  a  new  vital  power.  In 
mystical  union  with  the  exalted  Lord  (Rom.  xiii.  14, 
vi.  3,  Gal.  iii.  27),  the  Christian  attains  the  power  to 
realise  the  ideal  of  Christian  morality,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  prospect  of  the  Lord's  advent  sharpens 
his  feeling  of  responsibility. 

The  Apostle's  thoughts  are  so  fixed  on  the  exalted 
Lord,  that  the  Saviour  Who  walked  the  earth — apart 
from  the  few  sayings  of  Jesus  Christ  received  by  him 
through  oral  tradition — is  almost  entirely  lost.  Even 
in  his  thought  of  Christ  as  the  Pattern,  it  is  not  single 
features  of  the  earthly  career  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
float  before  the  Apostle's  eyes,  but  the  great  fact  of 
His  laying  down  the  form  of  Godhead  (2  Cor.  viii. 
9,  Phil.  ii.  5  ff.) ;  the  love  that  gave  itself  up  to  death 
(Gal.  ii.  20) ;  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Col.  iii.  13),  and  the 
adoption  of  the  heathen  world  (Rom.  xv.  7).  It  was 
the  picture  of  the  transfigured  Christ  that  acquired 
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a  tangible  form,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Apostle.  Hence 
by  way  of  supplement  he  can  say,  "  Be  ye  followers  of 
me,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ "  (1  Cor.  xi.  1,  cf.  iv.  16, 
1  Thess.  i.  6,  2  Thess.  iii.  7,  Phil.  i.  30,  iii.  17,  iv.  9). 
St  Paul's  example  ranged  itself  effectively  on  the  side 
of  his  teaching,  and  it  was  a  picture  of  real  Christian 
morality  that  the  Apostle  supplied  to  the  communities 
which  he  addressed.  Recall  only  the  multitude  of 
outward  and  inward  troubles  which  he  bore  with 
patience  and  joy  (2  Cor.  xi.  23  ff.,  xii.  7  if.) ;  the  un- 
selfishness with  which  he  toiled  at  night  to  maintain 
himself  (1  Cor.  iv.  12,  1  Thess.  ii.  9),  and  the  loving 
pastoral  care  with  which  he  tended  each  individual 
(1  Thess.  ii.  10  f).  Paul  can  claim  to  have  fulfilled 
his  Lord's  commandment  to  bless  and  not  curse  one's 
enemy  (1  Cor.  iv.  12  f). 

Paul  seldom  appeals  to  the  law  in  connection  with 
the  moral  demands  which  he  makes  (1  Cor.  xiii.  34). 
From  Scripture  he  takes  only  occasional  instances  as 
examples  or  warnings  (Rom.  iv.  17  ff.,  1  Cor.  x.  1-11). 
All  the  more  weight  is  laid  by  him  upon  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  his  communities.  With  all  due 
regard  for  the  judgment  of  them  that  are  without 
(1  Thess.  iv.  12,  Col.  iv.  5),  they  were  nevertheless  to 
feel  their  complete  superiority  to  these  and  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  them,  while  on  the  other 
hand  they  were  to  feel  themselves  members  of  the 
one  community  of  Christian  churches  (Rom.  xvi.  4-16), 
bound  to  the  most  consistent  ordering  of  their  manner 
of  life  (1  Cor.  vii.  17,  xi.  16,  xiv.  36),  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  tradition  which  had  come  to  be  formed  (1  Cor. 
xi.  2,  Phil.  iv.  8  f.),  and  also  to  mutual  support  (Rom. 
xv.  27) — these  things  he  continually  emphasises. 
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Paul  knows  that  the  new  moral  ideal  is  not  reached 
with  a  single  stride ;  one  requires  to  be  trained  to  it 
wisely  and  patiently.  For  that  very  reason  he  lays 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  growth :  "  Now  is  our 
salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed  ;  the  night 
is  far  spent  and  the  day  is  at  hand  "  (Rom.  xiii.  11  f.  ; 
cf.  Col.  iv.  5),  "  redeeming  the  time."  "  Watch  ye, 
stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men,  be  strong  " 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  13). 

Paul  is  little  concerned  with  points  of  casuistry 
except  when  they  are  forced  upon  him.  Then  indeed 
he  feels  himself  to  be  the  authoritative  law-giver  of 
his  communities.  We  shall  find  the  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  especially  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
apostolical  ecclesiastical  ordinances  (Siard^ei?,  cf 
1  Cor.  xi.  34).  But  even  here  he  leaves  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  independent  judgment  of  the  com- 
munity (1  Cor.  x.  15),  and  the  individual  (1  Cor.  x.  27). 
He  still  relies  unreservedly  on  the  working  of  the 
Spirit.  Everything  turns  upon  Him  in  Christianity. 
He  not  only  points  the  way  (Gal.  v.  25),  but  at  the 
same  time  constitutes  the  enabling  power  (Rom.  viii. 
12  ff.).  Such  a  Spirit  is  above  law.  He  produces  his 
results  spontaneously  in  the  love  whose  marvels  Paul 
has  celebrated  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  "  Inexhaustible  in  the 
creation  of  new  forms  and  manifestations,  He  fills  up 
all  blanks  in  the  code  of  duty  and  moulds  the  life 
from  inner  impulse "  ( Weizsacker).  Where  this 
Spirit  was  a  living  power  and  found  such  eloquent 
expression  through  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  moral  life  would  assume  a  form 
worthy  of  God,  would  be  truly  Life  in  the  Lord. 

Is  this  a  confidence  which  the  result  justifies  ? 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Church  of  Corinth. 

All  towns  bear  an  individual  character,  and  the 
particular  features  of  Corinth  are  familiar.  Occupying 
an  incomparably  favourable  site  at  the  meeting-place 
of  two  seas,  with  magnificent  harbours  on  both  sides, 
and  a  towering  fort  to  guard  it,  the  town  had  been 
famous  for  ages  as  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  Corinth. 
Timaus  (250  B.C.)  is  said  to  have  estimated  its  slave 
population  at  460,000.  After  a  century  of  desolation 
Corinth  quickly  recovered  its  former  greatness.  Once 
more  it  undertook  as  the  prized  inheritance  of  the 
past  the  conduct  of  the  Isthmian  games.  In  the 
new  Julian  colony,  it  must  be  added,  the  vices  of 
the  ancient  Greek  town  reappeared.  Here  the 
Proconsul  fixed  his  seat.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  and  of  Octavia  recalled  the  Roman 
foundation  of  the  city.  But  the  freedmen  of  Caesar 
were  quick  enough  to  adopt  Grecian  manners,  although 
they  did  not  become  really  Greek. 

The  great  seaport,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  was 
cosmopolitan  in  character.  The  motley  population, 
thrown  together  from  all  the  nationalities  of  the 
earth,  lacked  every  bond  which  common  religion  and 

custom    could   give   it.     The   Jew  turned   his  steps 

11 
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towards  the  synagogue,  the  Egyptian  towards  the 
magnificent  temple  of  I  sis,  while  the  Phrygian  wor- 
shipped in  the  sanctuary  of  the  "  mother  of  gods." 
The  greatest  attractive  power  for  all,  however,  be- 
longed to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  with  its  world- 
famous  cult  of  unchastity.  "  To  live  in  Corinthian 
fashion  "  was  a  bye-word  for  every  kind  of  debauchery. 
"  A  journey  to  Corinth  is  not  every  man's  business." 
Many  a  merchant  lost  the  cargo  of  several  vessels 
there. 

The  great  commercial  city  was  characterised  also 
in  dazzling  social  contrasts.  Round  those  favourites 
of  fortune  whose  riches  had  been  quickly  acquired,  and 
those  business  men  whose  wealth  had  been  painfully 
piled  up,  a  proletariat  gathered  of  sea-faring  folk, 
porters,  and  others,  who,  living  on  the  earnings  of  the 
day,  lived  only  for  the  day.  The  main  business  was 
the  transport  of  goods.  No  one  great  industry  pro- 
perly so  called  was  possessed  by  the  town  to  awake 
intelligence  and  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  energy. 
In  such  unceasing  excitement  there  was  no  room  for 
science  and  art.  Instead,  artificiality  and  the  flowery 
rhetoric  of  the  Sophists  prevailed.  The  name 
Corinthian  denotes  the  most  ornate  of  architectural 
styles.  In  the  markets  of  the  world  the  city  was 
represented  by  its  fine  clay  wares,  antique  bronze 
vessels  (in  most  cases  imitations),  and  its  tapestry.  It 
possessed  the  most  lascivious  of  theatres,  and  listened 
to  the  shallowest  of  platitudes.  Its  philosophers 
were  cynics.  Along  with  memorials  of  Bellerophon, 
Medea,  and  so  on,  the  grave  of  Diogenes  was  pointed 
out,  and  strange  tales  were  related  about  him — how 
he  had  turned  upside  down  all  the  ordinary  ideas  of 
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civilisation  and  manners.  The  Corinthian's  ideal  was 
the  unscrupulous  enforcement  of  his  own  individu- 
ality. The  merchant  toiling  upward  by  all  possible 
means,  the  glutton  yielding  to  his  every  desire,  the 
athlete  steeled  by  physical  exercises  and  bidding 
defiance  to  every  power — these  are  the  real  Corinthian 
types ;  in  a  word,  the  man  whom  none  surpasses,  to 
whom  nothing  is  impossible  and  nothing  denied. 

A  remarkable  contrast  was  presented  when  some- 
where in  the  autumn  of  the  year  52  the  Apostle  Paul 
left  Athens,  a  city  which  maintained  the  honourable 
tranquillity  of  ancient  Greek  custom  and  wisdom,  and 
found  himself  amid  the  bustle  of  this  modern  town. 
Yet,  strangely  enough,  what  he  sought  for  vainly 
among  the  philosophers  of  Athens — viz.,  responsiveness 
to  the  truth — he  found  here  among  a  mass  of  prole- 
tariat driven  together  by  purely  earthly  interests.  His 
year  and  a  half  of  activity  must  have  produced  rich 
results.     A  great  church  arose. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  then.  In  the  interval 
Apollos  had  made  the  city  the  scene  of  his  labours ; 
Paul  too  had  kept  up  his  connection  with  the  Church 
in  many  ways.  It  was  now  that  he  wrote  to  her  the 
first  of  the  two  epistles  which  we  now  possess.  A 
few  months  elapsed  and  the  second  was  dispatched. 
Much  may  have  occurred  in  the  interval,  but  it  is  the 
same  Church  that  is  depicted  in  both  epistles.  What 
sort  of  picture  then  do  they  present  ? 

If  only  we  possessed  more  information  as  to  the 
inner  circumstances  of  the  community  !  We  cannot 
estimate  the  numbers  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
Only  a  very  few  names  are  known  to  us.  Every- 
thing, however,  points  to  the  probability  of  the  com- 
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munity's  having  attained  a  considerable  size.  It  had 
outlying  branches  in  other  places  of  the  province  of 
Achaia  (2  i.  1).  In  the  port  of  Cenchreas  it  is  possible 
that  there  was  an  independent  church  (Rom.  xvi.  1). 

The  picture  usually  formed  of  this  community  of 
Corinth  represents  it  as  composed  of  merely  poor  and 
uncultured  people.  I  do  not  believe  that  correct. 
Paul,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  "  not  many  wise  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble."  We  must 
distinguish,  however,  between  "  not  many  "  and  "  not 
any."  On  the  contrary  Paul  indicates  that  people  of 
superior  rank,  and  no  inconsiderable  number  of  them, 
did  belong  to  the  Church.  We  shall  see,  too,  how 
social  distinctions  cut  deep  into  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. A  man  like  Stephanas  (1  xvi.  15)  must  have 
been  well  off.  Lawsuits  concerning  property  were 
certainly  not  raised  by  slaves  and  poor  seamen.  The 
Apostle  asked  the  Church  for  a  large  contribution  to 
the  charitable  fund  which  he  was  collecting.  If,  so 
far  as  he  was  himself  concerned,  he  renounced  all 
support  from  the  Corinthians,  it  was  not  because  the 
Church  was  poorer  than  others,  but  on  special 
grounds.  People  who  discussed  the  superiority  of 
Alexandrine  allegory  or  of  a  simple  style  of  preach- 
ing, could  not  have  been  without  considerable  culture. 

This  community,  indeed,  must  have  presented  a 
very  motley  appearance.  As  Paul  says,  there  were 
Jews  and  Greeks  there,  but  under  the  latter  designa- 
tion we  must  remember  he  includes  all  non-Jews,  the 
heathen  of  all  countries.  There  was  only  a  small 
proportion  in  whose  veins  Greek  blood  flowed. 
Romans,  Asiatics,  Egyptians — all  were  there  to- 
gether. 
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What  was  the  bond,  we  must  ask,  that  held  all 
these  together  ?  What  was  the  new  element  that 
gave  them  something  in  common  and  lifted  them  out 
of  the  world  that  lay  about  them  ? 

It  was  in  the  first  place  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
they  were  baptised  in  it  (1  i.  13) ;  they  confessed  it 
(1  i.  2).  The  power  contained  in  this  name  is  indicated 
to  us  by  Paul.  It  is  the  Shibboleth  which  reveals  the 
man  who  possesses  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  man  who 
does  not.  The  glad  confession,  "  Jesus  is  the  Lord," 
and  the  hostile,  "Let  Jesus  be  anathema"  (1  xii.  3), 
are  the  two  antagonistic  forces ;  two  worlds  part 
asunder  on  this  name,  two  spiritual  kingdoms. 

In  the  second  place  it  was  the  Spirit  of  God 
possessed  by  all  of  them,  Who  manifested  Himself 
with  demonstration  and  with  power.  It  was  not  the 
knowledge,  however  important  and  rich  in  result, 
that  there  is  one  God,  Maker  of  Heaven  and  earth, 
which  was  the  distinguishing  element.  Many  Jews 
and  adherents  of  the  synagogue  already  possessed  this 
knowledge.  Everything  turned  on  the  possession  of 
the  Spirit  of  this  God,  Who  proved  Himself  to  be 
mightier  than  all  the  Spirits  and  demons  of  heathen- 
dom. It  was  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  a  com- 
munion of  the  spirit  which  consisted  in  a  continuous 
and  incredibly  intensified  enthusiasm,  in  an  inspira- 
tion which  exalted  every  faculty  to  the  manifestation 
of  miracle  even  in  the  natural  domain.  To  this 
Spirit  nothing  was  impossible.  He  found  utterance 
in  ecstatic  speech,  imparted  hidden  mysteries,  and 
made  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  uncultured.  He 
inspired  every  sort  of  manifestation  of  ministering 
love,  of  guiding  wisdom,  of  self-sacrificing  devotion. 
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He  performed  miracles,  he  healed  diseases,  moved 
mountains,  and  transformed  men,  who  felt  themselves 
miserable  and  oppressed,  into  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
overflowing  with  strength  and  courage. 

This  communion  of  the  Spirit  found  outward  unity 
in  the  devotional  meetings.  We  know  practically 
nothing  of  the  form  which  these  assumed,  when  and 
where  they  came  together,  how  often  and  for  what 
various  purposes.  We  may  suppose  that  the  house 
of  one  of  the  better-off  members  offered  the  com- 
munity hospitality.  At  the  outset,  according  to 
Acts  xviii.  7,  it  was  the  house  of  a  proselyte,  Titius 
Justus,  which  was  next  the  synagogue.  For  a  later 
date  Gaius  has  been  thought  of  (Rom.  xvi.  23). 

From  the  notice  concerning  the  collection  (1  xvi.  2) 
we  may  assume  that  the  first  week-day  (our  Sunday), 
as  distinguished  from  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord,  was 
fixed  as  the  day  of  regular  assembly. 

Here,  however,  we  must  distinguish  between  meet- 
ings solely  for  edification  and  those  which  bore  the 
character  of  a  common  meal.  These  latter  certainly 
took  place  in  the  evening. 

To  appreciate  the  ethical  value  of  this  devotional 
life,  it  is  an  exceedingly  significant  fact  that  we  have 
to  assume  a  zealous  and  active  participation  of  all 
members.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  distinction 
between  a  ministering  clergy  and  a  worshipping 
people.  Every  one  took  part,  every  individual  con- 
tributed to  the  common  edification.  "  When  ye 
come  together,  every  one  of  you  hath  a  psalm,  hath 
a  doctrine,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  an 
interpretation  "  (1  xiv.  26).     The  marvellous  wealth  of 
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the  Church,  for  which  Paul  praises  God  with  thanks- 
giving, consisted  in  this  manifold  and  effectual 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  in  its  midst  (1  i.  4  f.). 

There  was,  however,  danger  involved,  and  first, 
the  danger  of  disorder.  Where  there  was  no  unified 
and  authoritative  management,  where,  too,  the  Spirit 
was  revealed  in  such  manifold  fashion,  confusion  was 
almost  unavoidable.  While  one  stood  prophesying 
before  the  congregation,  another  would  feel  himself 
seized  by  the  Spirit,  and  without  waiting,  would 
move  from  his  place  and  begin  to  speak  aloud.  Or 
there  might  be  some  ecstatic  pouring  out  a  flood  of 
inarticulate  sounds,  after  the  fashion  known  as  speak- 
ing with  tongues.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  unintelligible, 
but  there  was  profound  significance  in  it,  and  some  of 
the  congregation  possessed  the  gift  of  interpretation. 
But  no  sooner  had  one  begun  to  reveal  its  real  mean- 
ing, than  another  with  the  same  gift,  who  thought  he 
understood  better,  would  interrupt  with  a  cry 
(1  xiv.  27  ff).  In  view  of  the  excitability  of  these 
Southerners,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  imagine 
the  animation  of  scenes  like  these.  The  fact  that 
nothing  worse  took  place  is  a  good  indication  that 
the  spirit  was  indeed  of  God.  Paul  bears  excellent 
testimony  to  the  Church,  when,  with  all  his  insistence 
on  order,  he  looks  to  its  own  intelligence  and  self- 
mastery  to  remove  all  these  blots.  He  does  not  once 
think  of  limiting  the  general  freedom  of  speech  by 
concentrating  the  direction  of  worship  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  person  or  a  few  individuals,  a  means 
adopted  in  a  later  period.  "Ye  all  can  prophesy  one 
by  one."  All  he  does  is  to  prescribe  that  in  each 
meeting  not  more  than  two  or  three  prophets  shall 
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speak,  and  two,  or  at  most  three,  ecstatics,  each 
through  an  interpreter;  but  they  are  to  speak  one 
after  another,  not  all  at  once. 

If  another  is  seized  by  the  Spirit,  then  the  first  is 
to  resume  his  seat— a  wise  precaution  against  too 
lengthy  addresses.  Those,  too,  who  are  moved  by 
the  Spirit  can  and  must  to  some  degree  retain  the 
mastery  of  themselves.  "  The  spirits  of  the  prophets 
are  subject  to  the  prophets." 

A  second  danger  consisted  in  the  wrong  valuation 
which  was  set  upon  these  operations  of  the  Spirit. 
The  common  notion  that  the  more  wonderful  is  also 
the  more  divine  was  to  be  met  with  within  the 
Christian  community  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Indeed, 
when  once  the  Spirit  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
divine  power  affecting  the  natural  life  in  the  first 
instance,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  greatest 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  should  be  found  where  the 
greatest  disturbance  of  natural  functions  took  place. 
Here  the  moral  worthlessness  of  such  a  view  came 
clearly  to  light.  It  recalled  the  old  heathen  mantic 
too  vividly,  which,  out  of  lifeless  things  like  the 
hollow  of  Jupiter's  Oak  at  Dodona,  or  out  of  the 
mouth  of  priestesses  in  a  state  of  narcotic  stupefac- 
tion or  ecstasy,  claimed  to  know  the  oracle  of  God. 
Almost  no  value  was  set  upon  the  simple  form  of 
sober  instruction  which  Paul  regarded  as  no  less  a 
gift  of  divine  grace  (1  xii.  28) ;  this  coveted  gift  must 
be  either  prophecy  or  glossolaly.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  its  unintelligibility,  was  ranked 
far  above  the  former,  so  that  all  were  fain  to  possess 
it,  and  probably  many  fancied  that  they  did.  Paul 
was  constrained  to  emphasise  in  the  strongest  terms 
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that  while  the  charismata  were  all  entitled  to  honour 
(1  xii.  1-3),  as  manifestations  of  God's  Spirit  (1  xii. 
4-30),  the  aim  should  be  to  strive  after  the  greater 
and  more  valuable  of  them  (xii.  31-xivl).  The 
greatness  of  a  gift  did  not  depend  on  its  miraculous 
form,  but  on  its  value  as  a  means  of  edification  for  the 
others  (xiv.  1-25).  The  speaker  with  tongues  there- 
fore was  to  pray  for  the  gift  of  exposition  (xiv.  13),  and 
prophecy  was  to  be  preferred  to  glossolaly  (xiv.  1  ff.). 
In  the  last  resort  this  domain  also  was  to  be  governed 
by  the  duty  of  love  (xiii.) ;  it  is  the  revelation  of  moral 
energy  which  makes  a  deep  impression  upon  those 
without  (xiv.  23  ff.).  This  wonderful  development  of 
the  moral  judgment  which  Paul  here  describes  from 
nature  is  also  warranted  by  later  analogies. 

The  want  of  moral  grasp  which  we  detect  in  the 
Corinthians'  false  method  of  estimating  the  charismata 
by  their  external  form  appears  again  in  connection 
with  baptism.  The  rite  is  already  beginning  to  reveal 
some  trace  of  the  sacramentalism  which  attaches  an 
external  efficacy  to  it  and  afterwards  led  to  the 
development  of  a  Christian  system  of  mysteries. 
How  little  anything  of  the  kind  was  in  the  Apostle's 
thought  is  shown  us  by  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  i.  14  ff., 
where  he  speaks  of  baptism. 

It  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  and  is 
entrusted  to  assistants.  He  had  himself  something 
of  greater  moment  to  attend  to,  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  of  the  crucified  Christ,  contrary  to  the  present- 
day  practice  of  giving  every  deacon  or  licentiate  the 
right  of  preaching,  while  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  is  restricted  to  the  ordained  clergy.  In 
view    of   this    I    cannot   believe    that    the    Apostle 
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approved  of  a  usage  which  he  once  mentions  in  order 
to  draw  from  it  an  argument  for  the  hope  of  resurrec- 
tion among  the  Corinthians — the  practice  or  mal- 
practice of  being  baptized  for  the  dead  (1  xv.  29). 
As  regards  this  usage  we  can  only  suppose  that 
Christians,  out  of  warm  affection  for  departed  relatives, 
had  themselves  baptized  in  the  names  of  their  loved 
dead,  that  is  to  say,  had  their  dead  friends  initiated 
into  Christianity,  in  order  to  secure  for  them  also 
the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  the  future  everlasting 
life.  The  significance  of  the  act  of  baptism  as  a 
confession  was  thus  abolished,  and  it  was  deprived 
of  all  its  moral  effect  on  the  person  it  was 
intended  to  aid.  It  presupposes  a  magical  efficacy 
such  as  we  find  in  the  purification-offering  for  the 
fallen  (2  Mace.  xii.  42  ff.),  and  in  many  of  the  Greek 
mystery  rites,  even  if  there  is  no  sufficient  analogy 
for  vicarious  consecration.  It  is  remarkable  that 
views  like  these  should  appear  so  early  in  the  Christian 
Church,  but  in  itself  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  For 
they  Mere  only  the  adoption  in  the  Christian  domain 
of  prevalent  ideas,  inner  resemblance  of  the  method 
of  worship  providing  the  cause  and  want  of  moral 
vigour  the  impulse.  I  believe  that  an  injustice  is 
done  Apollos  when  he  is  made  answerable  for  this 
exaggerated  importance  attached  to  baptism,  as  a 
sacrament  which  produces  an  ex  opere  operato  effect. 
It  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  Magic  is  the  com- 
plement of  mantic.  The  over-valuation  of  the 
"  Spirit "  avenges  itself  in  a  non-spiritual  and  morally 
indifferent  treatment  of  worship.  "  Spiritualists  easily 
become  Spiritists  "  ( Jiilicher). 

With  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  the  meals 
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which  they  ate  together,  a  similar  distortion  of  the 
Apostle's  conception  was  not  impossible.  In  certain 
passages  the  language  he  employs  can  be  understood 
to  indicate  a  purely  sacramental  operation  of  the  meal 
of  bread  and  wine,  and  at  a  later  date  actually  had  this 
construction  put  upon  it,  e.g.,  where  he  describes  the 
cup  of  blessing  as  "  the  communion  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,"  and  the  bread  as  "the  communion  of  the 
body  of  Christ"  (1  x.  16), 

By  these  words  the  Apostle  himself  understands  a 
token  of  fellowship  gathering  round  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  as  its  palladium :  but  it  would 
only  be  natural  that  the  Corinthians  should  to  some 
extent  understand  them  in  the  sense  of  a  "  medicine 
of  immortality,"  a  real  union  with  the  glorified  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  He  sees  in  the  cases  of  sickness 
and  death  which  occur  in  the  community  the  divine 
punishment  of  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
(1  xi.  30).  They  might  conceive  this  to  mean  that  the 
consecrated  bread  and  the  consecrated  cup  of  them- 
selves bring  death  and  sickness  instead  of  the  hoped- 
for  immortality  to  those  who  eat  and  drink  unworthily. 
Where  there  is  no  proper  moral  insight,  everything, 
even  the  highest,  the  purely  moral  notion,  becomes 
transformed  into  a  magical  "  something." 

This,  however,  was  not  of  much  importance.  On 
the  contrary,  what  Paul  has  to  complain  of  is  the 
want  of  solemnity.  The  sacramental  idea  is  still  prac- 
tically of  no  account.  The  Corinthians  treated  the 
Supper  as  a  common  meal,  where  they  feasted  and  drank 
to  the  full,  as  was  customary  in  the  festive  banquets 
of  the  heathen.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to 
these  irregularities  at  the  Lord's  Supper  in  connection 
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with  the  social  blots  in  Corinth.  Here  it  is  sufficient 
to  state  that,  along  with  the  want  of  love,  Paul  had 
also  to  contend  with  a  want  of  discipline  and  order. 

Two  points,  however,  are  clear.  The  Church's  wor- 
ship is  still  securely  based  on  the  principle  of  a  true 
service  of  God,  in  which  the  glorifying  of  God  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  mutual  improvement  in  spiritual 
edification.  There  is  no  indication  of  the  desire  to  make 
an  impression  upon  the  deity,  which  constituted  the 
kernel  of  every  pre-Christian  cult.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  Christianity  lost  its  insistence  on  this  point  and 
allowed  its  worship  of  God  to  sink  from  a  truly  spiritual 
and  moral  elevation  to  the  level  of  a  theurgic  act. 

The  second  point  is  that  this  devotional  life  forms 
the  only  unifying  bond  of  the  community.  We  shall 
afterwards  recur  to  the  weakness  of  the  Church 
consciousness.  In  ordinary  life  each  one  went  his 
own  way.  It  was  the  Spirit  which  was  felt  to  be  the 
new,  the  incomparable  possession.  But  this  Spirit 
appeared  not  as  the  moral  principle  which  penetrated 
and  glorified  all  religious  relations,  but  as  a  power 
which  in  wonderful  wise  magnified  the  natural 
capabilities  of  man.  He  did  manifest  Himself  also 
in  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  the  assembled  con- 
gregation was  the  special  field  of  His  operation. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  moral  standpoint  of 
these  Corinthian  Christians,  we  must  view  them  as 
Corinthians  rather  than  as  members  of  a  Christian 
community.  In  spite  of  the  many  points  which 
distinguished  them  as  Christians  from  the  surrounding 
world — and  we  shall  come  to  see  these  with  more 
precision  and  in  different  aspects — the  non-Christian 
basis  everywhere  peeped  through. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Church  of  Corinth  {continued). 

There  was  no  alteration  in  external  relations.  The 
Christians  occupied  the  same  house  as  before  and  had 
the  same  neighbours.  They  followed,  most  of  them 
at  least,  their  former  calling.  Those  who  were  slaves 
remained  so.  Rich  and  poor  were  still  there.  So  far 
was  the  Apostle  from  proclaiming  a  programme  of 
social  revolution,  that  on  the  contrary  he  declared, 
"  As  the  Lord  hath  called  every  one,  so  let  him 
walk"  (1  vii.  17  ff.) ;  whoever  was  a  slave  when 
converted  was  to  remain  a  slave. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  understand  ade- 
quately the  difficulties  with  which  this  was  fraught 
for  the  earliest  Christians.  Even  the  mission-field  of 
the  present  day  (apart,  perhaps,  from  Japan)  does  not 
supply  anything  similar,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  is  accompanied  by  a  new  and  higher 
civilisation,  which  at  the  very  outset  raises  the  young 
Christian  to  another  plane  of  existence.  At  the  most 
we  can  observe  an  analogy  in  the  new  formation 
of  Protestant  congregations  amid  entirely  Roman 
Catholic  surroundings.  The  individual  experiences 
a  complete  inward  change.  But  the  outward  rela- 
tions remain  the  same.     How  was  it  possible  for  the 

•,3 
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convert  to  avoid  dealings  with  his  former  companions, 
neighbours  or  friends  ?  The  Christian  slave  had  to 
obey  his  heathen  master. 

We  are  not  greatly  surprised  that  at  first  these 
Christians  continued  their  social  intercourse  with 
friends  who  still  remained  heathen.  How  little 
even  our  own  intercourse  with  one  another  is  regu- 
lated by  identity  of  confession  or  of  attitude  to 
the  higher  questions  of  life !  They  allowed  them- 
selves without  any  scruples  to  be  invited  to  the  house 
of  a  heathen  family  ;  some  of  them  had  no  qualms  in 
accepting  such  an  invitation,  even  when  the  banquet 
took  place  in  a  public  temple.  In  their  view  it  was 
no  more  than  social  fellowship.  Perhaps  they  knew, 
from  their  own  past  experience,  that  all  the  ceremonial 
observances,  with  their  accompaniment  of  offerings 
and  libations,  were  for  the  majority  mere  forms  com- 
bined with  more  or  less  superstition,  and  not  in  any 
way  an  affair  of  true  religion  demanding  a  corre- 
sponding inward  participation. 

Why  should  they  as  Christians  not  adopt  a  similar 
attitude,  and  treat  them  as  mere  empty  forms  ?  They 
knew  themselves  to  be  inwardly  far  superior  to  the 
original  significance  of  these  rites,  and  to  be  wholly 
emancipated  from  the  interpretation  which  super- 
stition gave  to  them.  They  could  not  eschew  inter- 
course altogether.     Where  was  the  limit  ? 

Business  also  brought  them  into  touch  with  the 
outside  world.  How  was  that  to  be  avoided  ?  It 
was  impossible  for  the  Christian  to  supply  all  his 
wants  from  companions  of  the  faith,  nor  could  the 
Christian  merchant  or  artisan  confine  his  customers 
to  these.     But  wherever  business  was  carried  on  by 
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such  a  system  of  mutual  fraud  and  over-reaching,  as 
prevailed  in  the  ancient  world — and  to  this  day  in 
southern  countries — disputes  were  bound  to  arise. 
And  where  there  was  a  regular  tribunal,  an  advantage 
which  the  Roman  colonies  enjoyed  over  many  pro- 
vincial towns,  it  was  only  natural  that  these  disputes 
should  issue  in  a  trial  before  the  public  judge.  If  the 
quarrel  was  between  Christians  and  heathens,  no  other 
course  was  possible ;  and  that  they  should  pursue  the 
usual  course  even  when  the  quarrel  was  between 
Christians,  is  not  so  strange  as  it  appears  to  us  who 
from  the  outset  treat  the  matter  in  the  light  of  Paul's 
expressed  opinion. 

Naturally,  however,  this  continual  contact  with  the 
outside  world  brought  many  dangers  for  the  inward 
life  of  Corinthian  Christians.  One  must  howl  with 
the  wolves,  and  whoever  lets  himself  quarrel  with 
one  who  in  point  of  culture  stands  beneath  him 
sinks  to  the  same  level.  Hence  we  can  understand 
how  the  Apostle  vigorously  insists  on  the  greatest 
possible  separation  from  the  surrounding  world,  in 
which  insistence  probably  he  himself  represented  a 
not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  community.  It  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  Paul  was  a  Jew  to  begin 
with,  and  however  much  he  had  freed  himself  from 
all  the  exclusive  prejudices  of  Jewish  race  and  belief, 
his  views  of  life  were  nevertheless  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  majority  of  his  converts.  A  Jew 
looked  upon  aloofness  from  all  heathen  as  a  matter 
of  course.  He  did  indeed  deal  with  heathen  in  the 
way  of  business,  but  even  this  in  the  view  of  the 
stricter  rabbis  was  restricted  to  certain  branches  of 
commerce.     Never  might  he  enter  with  a  heathen 
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upon  any  sort  of  social  intercourse  if  he  was  to  pre- 
serve any  trace  of  his  Jewish  character. 

The  closest  ties,  often  ties  of  blood,  bound  him  to 
his  own  countrymen.  The  synagogue  offered  him 
not  only  the  right  of  outward  protection,  but  above 
all  an  unconditionally  recognised  court  for  all  disputes 
among  its  members.  It  is  in  views  and  notions  so 
conditioned  that  we  must  find  the  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  opposition  which  Paul  and  one  section 
of  the  Christian  community  offered  to  the  probably 
more  common  procedure  sketched  above. 

Complete  separation  from  all  that  could  in  any 
way  entail  contact  with  idolatry  was  insisted  upon. 
Entering  a  heathen  temple,  no  matter  whether  with 
the  intention  of  worshipping  or  only  of  taking  part 
in  a  sacrificial  meal,  was  considered  total  pollution, 
and,  therefore,  directly  forbidden.  Intercourse  with 
heathen  in  their  own  houses  was  declared  to  be  at 
least  strongly  suspicious.  The  question  was  raised 
whether  the  unconscious  eating  of  flesh  offered  to 
idols  was  dangerous  for  the  Christian.  Here  we 
must  not  mistake  the  fine  distinction  between  the 
opinion  of  the  Apostle  and  that  of  the  Corinthians. 
The  result  is  about  the  same,  but  the  ground  is  quite 
different.  The  stricter  section  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  appears  to  have  been  guided  by  a  view 
borrowed  from  Judaism,  but  still  quite  intelligible 
to  the  converted  heathen,  to  the  effect  that  heathen- 
ism as  such  produces  an  outward  stain,  the  work 
of  the  demons  who  are  the  objects  of  worship.  The 
nature  of  this  pollution  is  quite  physically  conceived. 
If  an  animal  is  offered  to  a  heathen  god,  or,  according 
to  the  Jewish-Christian  method  of  expression,  offered 
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to  an  idol,  then  the  demon  that  lurks  in  this  idol 
takes  possession  of  the  animal  and  fills  its  every  part. 
If  any  part  is  not  used  for  the  offering,  but  is  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  market,  it  is  still  infested  by  the  demon, 
and  what  is  demoniacal  in  it  passes  over  to  the  eater 
whether  he  is  aware  of  its  origin  or  not.  The  ancient 
ideas  of  both  heathenism  and  Judaism,  the  material 
conception  of  religious  operations,  meet  us  here  again 
upon  a  Christian  basis,  but  elevated  through  a  finer 
religious  and  moral  sensibility.  Paul  himself  indicates 
this  very  delicately  when  he  says  of  such  Christians 
(1  viii.  7):  "they  being  accustomed  until  now  to 
the  idol,  eat  as  of  a  thing  sacrificed  to  an  idol," 
that  is  to  say,  they  attribute  to  it  the  same  effects 
as  they  did  when  they  believed  on  the  idols  ;  only 
now  these  effects  are  realised  by  them,  not  as  rich 
with  blessing,  but  as  instruments  of  curse. 

Not  so  Paul  ;  he  was  moved  by  the  inspiring 
impression  that  the  prophets  were  right  when  they 
described  the  gods  of  the  heathen  as  vanities  (Elilim 
instead  of  Elohim).  Wherever  he  came  to  know 
heathendom  more  minutely,  the  fact  became  clear  to 
him.  It  was  certain  that  demoniacal  powers  bore 
sway  in  the  whole  of  heathendom — their  might  was 
only  too  easy  to  trace, —  but  demon  and  idol  are  not 
identical.  Meat  offered  to  idols  did  not  without 
more  ado  become  demoniacally  affected.  It  was  a 
general  truth  which  he  had  learned  from  his  Lord, 
and  had  not  brought  with  him  from  the  rabbinical 
school  in  Jerusalem,  that  religious  moral  operations 
must  not  be  conceived  in  an  external  and  mechanical 
fashion  ;  in  a  case  of  the  kind  everything  turned  on 
the  consciousness.     The  meat  offered  to  idols,  so  far 
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as  the  market  was  concerned,  he  admitted  without 
hesitation.  From  this  it  followed  for  the  Christian 
who  received  an  invitation  from  a  heathen,  that  he 
might  and  should  eat  of  everything  set  before  him 
which  was  not  expressly  stated  to  partake  of  the 
character  of  meat  offered  to  idols.  The  same  reason- 
ing made  a  visit  to  a  banquet  in  the  temple 
impermissible,  for  there  the  religious  nature  of  the 
meal  was  clear  from  the  first.  He  sanctioned  social 
intercourse  in  the  private  houses  of  heathen,  yet  in  a 
tone  that  resembles  a  strong  dissuasion.  For  him  it 
was  always  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  in  characteristic 
fashion  he  pushed  the  conscience  of  others  into  the 
foreground  by  his  method  of  basing  everything  upon 
the  obligation  of  love.  Love  called  for  forbearance 
with  the  weaker  brethren ;  they  were  still  a  little 
afraid  of  meat  offered  to  idols!  If  such  a  one  sees  his 
Christian  brother  partake  of  it  without  harm,  either 
he  is  offended  and  the  brotherly  unity  is  disturbed, 
or,  still  worse,  he  joins  the  brother  without  the  same 
inward  justification,  and  acts  against  his  conscience. 
That  is  the  most  grievous  sin,  and  issues  in  death. 
For  non-Christians  also  the  Christian  is  obliged  to 
have  regard  ;  what  confusion  must  arise  in  a  heathen's 
mind  if  he  sees  a  Christian,  who  he  knows  abhors 
idolatry,  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  heathen  has  invited  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, in  spite  of  the  inward  alienation  that  has  arisen 
between  them  since  the  conversion  of  the  latter.  He 
is  glad  his  friend  has  come.  The  idea  of  injuring  or 
provoking  him  is  far  from  his  thoughts.  He  con- 
siders it  his  duty,  however,  to  notify  him  that 
one    of   the   dishes    is    prohibited,    inasmuch    as    it 
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consists  of  meat  offered  to  idols.  The  Christian  says, 
"  That  makes  no  difference,"  and  eats  of  it.  It  is  not 
the  flesh  in  itself,  but  it  is  the  eating  or  the  abstaining 
with  its  plain  confession,  "  I  am  a  Christian,"  that  is 
the  important  point.  Here,  too,  as  Paul  emphasises 
very  strongly  at  the  close,  lies  the  great  danger  for 
the  Christian's  inner  life.  With  all  the  inward 
freedom  which  lifts  him  above  the  suspicions  that 
attach  to  the  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  there  is 
the  danger  that,  through  a  false  connivance  in  respect 
of  heathendom,  he  may  himself  become  negligent  in 
his  Christianity  and  fall  back  to  the  heathen  spirit. 
This  is  the  reason  why  Paul,  in  spite  of  the  freedom 
of  his  standpoint  in  principle,  wishes  for  the  greatest 
possible  separation  from  heathen.  "  Be  not  unequally 
yoked  with  unbelievers"  (2  vi.  14  ff.).  His  desire 
was  to  keep  his  Church  like  a  chaste  virgin,  far  from 
contact  with  the  world's  seductions. 

This  it  was  which  kindled  his  zeal  against  the 
practice  of  going  to  law  before  heathen  courts,  and 
not  any  utilitarian  consideration  such  as  induced 
Greek  societies  to  forbid  the  bringing  into  public 
of  matters  and  disputes  affecting  themselves.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  see  here  no  other  motive  at 
work  than  the  transference  to  the  Christian  Church 
of  Jewish  exclusiveness  and  independence.  That 
thought,  no  doubt,  was  not  absent  from  his  mind. 
He  sees  in  the  frequenting  of  pagan  tribunals  by 
believers  a  failure  to  recognise  the  greatness  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  is  called  by  its  Lord  to  take 
part  in  the  judgment  of  the  world.  In  his  eyes  the 
practice  is  almost  a  denial  of  the  Lord.  The  chief 
consideration  with  him,  however,  was  the  danger  with 
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which  this  contact  with  the  heathen  world  threatened 
the  Christian  community.  The  Christian  should  not 
go  to  law  at  all.  Paul  demands  of  his  Church  no 
more  and  no  less  than  the  surrender  of  individual 
right.  He  repeats  what  the  Lord  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  prescribed  to  His  disciples  as  love's  highest 
expression  :  better  to  endure  wrong  than  to  do  wrong  ; 
better  to  let  themselves  be  robbed  than  to  deprive 
another  of  anything.  This  was  the  level  up  to  which 
Christians  must  be  educated.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
too,  it  might  be  effected  if  they  came  before  the 
Christian  Church  with  their  disputes  ;  mutual  con- 
cessions might  be  made  through  the  mediation  of  wise 
Christian  brethren,  and  the  highest  Christian  duty, 
brotherly  peacemaking,  involving  even  the  giving  up 
of  one's  supposed  rights,  might  be  inculcated.  Such 
a  course  could  not  be  expected  from  the  heathen 
judge.  On  the  contrary,  at  his  tribunal  the  heat  of 
the  quarrel  increased  passions  and  desires  still  more. 
Out  of  self-defence  there  grew  covetousness,  desire 
for  revenge,  hatred — and  whoever  hateth  his  brother 
is  a  murderer.  "  Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous 
shall  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

The  influence  of  paganism  made  itself  felt  even  in 
domestic  life.  And  no  wonder  :  the  young  Christian 
Church  was  just  about  to  lift  itself  out  of  the  world, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  already  regulated  all 
family  relations.  Here,  e.g.,  was  a  wife  converted  to 
Christianity.  Her  husband  was  far  from  the  new 
religion.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  a  case  that 
must  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  So  much 
we  gather  from  the  way  in  which  Paul  discusses  the 
question  of  mixed  marriages  (1  vii.  12-17).      There 
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is  no  authoritative  saying  of  the  Lord  to  settle  the 
question.  Jesus  was  not  a  teacher  of  casuistry.  He 
set  forth  broad  ethical  principles  as  self-evident 
expressions  of  true  religion.  The  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  circumstances  of  particular  times  as 
well  as  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  for  the 
totally  altered  conditions  of  the  new  mission  to  the 
heathen,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Apostles.  It  was 
not  so  with  Judaism.  Such  questions  had  for  long 
been  matter  of  rabbinical  discussion,  and  the  funda- 
mental principle  was  laid  down  that  the  change  to 
Judaism  did  away  with  all  former  relations.  The 
proselyte,  male  or  female  as  the  case  might  be,  was 
under  no  obligation  to  his  or  her  heathen  spouse,  and 
was  strictly  bound  to  enter  into  a  new  marriage  with  a 
Jew.  It  is  questionable  to  what  extent  these  theories 
were  only  pious  wishes  of  the  scribes  grounded  on 
the  fiction  that  Israel  was  lord  in  his  own  land,  with 
power  to  adjust  his  own  legal  relationships  even  with 
the  heathen.  Enough  that  the  theory  existed.  It 
is  conceivable  that  in  the  young  Christian  Church 
also  opinions  of  this  nature  were  expressed.  Many 
a  Christian  may  have  felt  uncertain  whether  his  or 
her  union  with  a  pagan  could  continue.  If  one  came 
to  live  in  the  belief  that  heathenism  was  impure  and 
polluting,  such  sentiments  were  unavoidable. 

It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  those  Christians, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  continued  to  maintain  their 
intercourse  with  pagan  acquaintances,  would  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  the  continuance  of  wedlock  with 
a  heathen  spouse.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Apostle's 
higher  Christian  insight  to  speak  the  decisive  word. 
Here,  too,  he  understands  how  to  enforce  the  highest 
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principle.  Christianity  demands  that  on  the  occasion 
of  a  new  marriage  community  of  faith  shall  be 
required  (1  vii.  39),  but  the  existing  mixed  marriage 
is  of  no  doubtful  validity.  St  Paul  formulates  his 
view  in  sharp  antagonism  to  the  existing  Jewish- 
Christian  idea  of  the  polluting  power  of  paganism,  and 
maintains  that  there  is  a  sanctifying  power  resident 
in  Christianity.  Paul's  belief  in  the  superiority  of  the 
good  over  the  bad,  a  belief  especially  remarkable  in 
one  who  had  been  a  Pharisee,  enables  him  to  reverse 
the  relation.  Instead  of  timid  flight  from  what 
pollutes,  he  leads  a  victorious  attack  on  the  evil.  He 
finds  the  proof  of  his  position  in  the  holiness  of  the 
children  springing  from  such  a  mixed  marriage.  Not 
the  pagan  but  the  Christian  partner  regulates  the 
religious  status  of  these  children :  they  are  holy. 

Thus  the  decision  lies  with  the  heathen  spouse.  If 
he  or  she  is  content  with  the  Christianity  of  the  wife 
or  husband,  and  puts  no  obstacle  in  the  way,  then  the 
relation  may  remain.  The  mixed  marriage  becomes 
in  this  way  a  means  of  winning  the  souls  of  the 
heathen  for  the  Lord.  But  in  cases  where  the 
heathen  partner  will  not  tolerate  a  continuance  of  the 
marriage  under  the  new  conditions,  then  it  may  not  be 
forced  upon  him  or  her.  Neither  the  Christian 
principle  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  nor  the 
missionary  sentiment,  can  in  such  a  case  be  regu- 
lative. The  point  here  is  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  Christian  partner,  and  his  or  her  outward  and  in- 
ward peace.  This  it  is  which  turns  the  scale :  where 
such  well-being  can  be  preserved  only  by  separation, 
then  separation  must  be  had  recourse  to.  The  whole 
discussion  runs  on  the  lines  of  two  general  principles : 
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"  Christianity  willeth  peace,"  and  "  Christianity  does 
not  abolish  existing  relations  ;  it  sanctifies  them  "  (cf. 
vii.  15,  17-24). 

Outward  relations  remained  the  same,  but  in- 
wardly everything  had  altered.  We  see  this  next  in 
the  case  of  slaves.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
great  significance  which  attached  to  this  element  of 
society  in  Corinth  and  the  Christian  Church  there. 
How  was  it  now  with  the  slave  who  had  turned 
Christian  ? 

At  the  very  outset  his  joining  the  Church  depended, 
according  to  existing  law,  on  the  will  of  his  master. 
The  still  imperfect  organisation — there  was  hardly  as 
yet  a  regular  list  of  members,  far  less  a  formal  control 
of  them — probably  made  the  evasion  of  this  regulation 
possible.  As  a  rule,  however,  permission  was  given. 
The  custom  was  to  allow  slaves  the  free  observance 
of  their  inherited  religion,  so  far  as  it  did  not  interfere 
with  the  cult  which  the  house  followed.  In  opposi- 
tion moreover  to  Aristotle's  view  that  the  slaves  are  a 
lower  class  of  beings,  the  continual  and  vigorous  pro- 
clamation of  the  universal  rights  of  man,  slaves 
included,  by  the  Cynics,  and  especially  by  Stoics,  had 
probably  already  caused  some  alteration  in  the  general 
view.  We  may  presuppose  that  where  permission 
was  once  given,  no  hindrance  would  be  laid  in  the 
way  of  attendance  at  the  meetings — so  far  as  the 
arrangements  of  the  master  were  not  thereby  dis- 
turbed. In  other  words,  the  house  slave  proper  of  a 
heathen  master  had  less  freedom  in  this  regard  than 
slaves  employed  in  business  pursuits  or  in  trade. 
These  enjoyed  in  many  respects  an  extensive  inde- 
pendence, subject,  however,  always  to  the  goodwill  of 
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the  master ;    and  at  any  time  the   permission,    after 
being  given,  could  be  revoked. 

It  may  be  readily  believed  that  there  were  many 
slaves  who,  to  secure  freedom  for  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  as  well  as  to  avoid  many  moral 
dangers  that  threatened  them  in  the  place  which 
they  filled,  thought  of  acquiring  their  freedom.  That 
might  come  in  the  shape  of  a  gift  from  the  master  as 
the  reward  of  particularly  good  service,  or  for  special 
reasons,  such  as  the  death  of  a  master,  conspicuous 
honour  at  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  so  on.  Eman- 
cipation could  also  be  attained  by  ransom,  providing 
that  the  master  agreed.  In  this  case  the  Church  or 
individual  members  of  it  might  have  to  raise  the 
ransom,  because  the  private  means  which  the  law  of 
the  time  admitted  slaves  to  earn  was  not  always 
sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

It  may  have  been  due  to  this  in  the  first  place  that 
Paul  dissuaded  from  ransom,  even  where  it  was 
possible  (1  vii.  21),  as  his  principle  was  not  to  burden 
the  Church  unnecessarily  ;  but  there  was  also  a  higher 
moral  motive — the  maintenance  of  Christendom  in 
its  existing  social  relations  as  these  had  been 
appointed  by  God. 

The  moral  strength  of  the  new  Christian  spirit 
reveals  itself  in  the  fact  that  there  are  faithful, 
obedient,  and  conscientious  slaves.  The  aspiration 
after  emancipation  was  often  only  the  manifestation 
of  an  impulse  which,  though  excited  or  strengthened 
by  Christianity,  had  essentially  as  little  to  do  with  it 
as  the  social  rising  of  the  peasants  in  the  sixteenth 
century  had  to  do  with  Luther's  preaching  of 
Christian   freedom.      In   contrast   to   mere   external 
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emancipation,  Paul  shows  how  Christ  has  brought 
the  slave  an  inward,  even  although  no  outward, 
deliverance.  The  idea  is  analogous  to  the  conclusion 
of  Epictetus,  himself  a  slave,  that  the  good  slave  is 
on  a  higher  moral  level  than  the  evil  master.  But 
the  thought  of  the  Apostle  has  an  additional  force — 
quite  another  practical  significance.  In  the  Christian 
Church  the  slave  can  really  feel  assured  of  his  per- 
sonal equality  of  rights,  which  is  also  his  guarantee 
that  in  the  future  the  Lord  will  bestow  on  him  equal 
rights,  equal  glory  and  blessedness. 

Thus  slavery  lost  its  terror.  Paul  is  fond  of 
employing  it  as  a  picture  of  the  Christian  as  God's 
property  (Rom.  vi.  18,  22).  "Ye  are  bought  with  a 
price"  (1  vi.  20,  vii.  23). 

In  the  case  of  a  Christian  master  the  relation 
assumed  a  different  form.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
duty  of  setting  the  slave  free,  and  we  shall  see 
that  Paul  never  thought  of  demanding  it.  But  the 
freeman  is  brought  to  the  consciousness  that  he  is 
himself  a  slave  of  Christ,  and  so  is  answerable  to  a 
higher  Master,  not  only  for  his  own  body  (vi.  19), 
but  also  for  the  souls  entrusted  to  him.  Nowhere 
in  the  epistles  is  there  any  mention  of  the  treatment 
of  heathen  slaves  by  Christian  masters.  We  have  an 
instructive  exemplification,  however,  of  the  position 
of  Christian  slaves  in  a  Christian  household  in  the 
case  of  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus.  I 
assume  that  the  two  latter  belonged  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  first-named,  to  the  family  in  the  Roman- 
legal  sense  of  the  word.  They  accompanied  their 
master  on  the  journey  to  Paul  at  Ephesus.  The 
master  of  the  house  is  named  first  certainly  (1  xvi.  15), 
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but  the  two  others  are  mentioned  alongside ;  as 
Christian  brethren  they  were  all  equally  dear  to  the 
Apostle. 

A  similar  state  of  matters  existed  in  regard  to 
women.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  know  so  little 
about  their  status  in  the  public  life  of  the  closing 
period  of  antiquity. 

Rohde  is  right  in  maintaining  that  here  too,  for 
certain,  usage  differed  much  in  different  towns. 
From  motley  Corinth,  with  its  advanced  views,  we 
expect  less  strictness  than  is  attested  in  the  case  of 
the  old-fashioned  Athens  of  those  days.  Custom 
varied  also  with  the  different  ranks  of  society.  The 
strict  discipline  which  was  maintained  for  the  honour- 
able matrons  and  daughters  of  the  upper  middle 
classes  was  as  little  in  force  among  Princesses  as  it 
was  feasible  for  the  women  of  the  working-classes. 
In  addition  to  this,  all  slaves  were  released  from  such 
control,  not  to  speak  at  all  of  those — mostly  also 
slaves — who  lived  in  dishonour.  If  the  respectable 
married  woman  was  forbidden  to  visit  the  theatre, 
if  she  went  to  the  heathen  temple  only  when  veiled  in 
Oriental  manner,  the  woman  of  loose  morals  was  found 
everywhere.  And  Corinth  was  full  of  prostitutes. 
The  temple  of  Aphrodite  on  the  fort  alone  possessed 
over  a  thousand  "hierodules,"  a  dedicatory  gift  to  the 
goddess  from  men  and  women,  as  Strabo  tells  us. 

We  cannot  discover  the  character  of  the  female 
element  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  certain  that 
many  honourable  women  of  better  standing  were 
Christians,  just  as  these  formed  no  small  portion  of 
the  proselytes  of  the  synagogue.  But  the  Christian 
community  could   not  have  entirely  lacked  persons 
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who  before  their  conversion  followed  dishonourable 
pursuits  any  more  than  it  lacked  slaves.  The  gospel 
was  preached  to  sinners,  and  just  in  these  circles  did 
it  often  find  most  acceptance. 

This  consideration  shows  us  the  difficulty  which 
the  Church  had  to  face  in  the  female  question : 
should  the  honourable  matron,  used  to  a  strict 
morality,  sit,  not  only  next  her  slave,  but  also  next 
a  former  prostitute  ?  Should  the  former  lay  aside 
the  veil,  which  she  was  accustomed  to  wear  outside 
the  house,  or  should  the  latter  assume  it  ?  Were  the 
freedom  and  equality  with  men,  which  were  conceded 
in  public  life  to  the  hetaira,  to  hold  good,  or  the 
chaste  seclusion  and  subjection  prescribed  by  usage 
for  the  honourable  wife  ?  The  gospel  recognised  the 
full  equality  of  man  and  woman  in  regard  to  religion, 
more  clearly  perhaps  than  was  the  case  in  the  pagan 
cults,  or  even  in  Judaism  itself.  Did  not  the  claim 
of  women  to  equality  of  position  within  the  Church 
follow  ? 

As  usual,  the  freer  and  more  progressive  tendency 
gained  more  acceptance.  Among  the  Libertines, 
with  whom  we  shall  afterwards  become  more  fully 
acquainted,  emancipated  women  must  have  played 
an  important  part.  They  were  evidently  the  least 
trustworthy  element  in  the  Church,  the  soul  of  the 
opposition  against  the  Apostle  and  his  earnest 
discipline.  He  becomes  impassioned  whenever  he 
has  to  speak  of  their  "  emancipation,"  which  nothing 
could  bring  to  reason  (1  xi.  16,  xiv.  36  f).  The  first 
point  is  their  appearance  in  the  assembly  (1  xi.  2-16). 
Paul  insists  on  veiling,  at  least  as  soon  as  the  woman 
comes  forward  with  spoken  prayer  or  prophetic  address 
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(4  f.).  He  produces  as  motives,  custom  (13),  the 
order  of  nature  (14  f.),  but  above  all,  the  relation  of 
woman  to  man,  as  fixed  by  the  creation,  which  gives 
the  woman  the  same  relation  to  the  man  as  he  bears 
to  Christ,  and  Christ  to  God.  This  involves  a  subjec- 
tion of  the  woman  to  the  man,  which  in  turn  demands 
an  external  sign,  "  because  of  the  angels,"  lest  they 
should  lust  after  the  woman,  who  belongs  to  her 
husband  alone  (10).  The  question,  however,  goes 
further.  Should  the  women  speak  at  all  in  the 
Church  (1  xiv.  34-38)  ?  Paul  determines  the  question 
by  an  appeal  to  usage  (35)  and  to  law  (34) ;  they 
are  to  remain  silent.  If  they  wish  to  learn  anything, 
they  are  to  ask  their  husbands  at  home.  Undoubtedly, 
with  this  strict  prohibition,  Paul  introduces  some- 
thing new  into  the  circumstances  of  Corinth,  a 
sharpening  of  discipline  which  its  deterioration  ne- 
cessitated. This  explains  why  at  first  he  tolerates 
the  open  prayer  and  prophecy  in  the  Church  by  the 
women,  and  then  forbids  all  speech  by  them  in  the 
congregation.  The  whole  question  seems  to  have 
been  a  specifically  Corinthian  one.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  in  the  two  passages  quoted,  the  Apostle 
appeals  to  the  usage  of  the  rest  of  the  Churches 
(1  xi.  16,  xiv.  36).  In  places  where  stricter  custom 
on  the  whole  held  sway  in  regard  to  the  women, 
nothing  similar  to  these  Corinthian  disorders  appeared 
within  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  altogether 
something  new  to  the  Apostle,  which  he  learned 
only  by  degrees  how  to  overcome. 

However  pointedly  he  affirms  here  in  opposition 
to  a  false  emancipation,  not  only  the  steady  preserva- 
tion of  good  usage,  but  also  the  subjection  of  the 
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wife  to  the  man,  it  is  yet  characteristic  of  him,  as 
also  of  Christianity,  that  at  the  same  time  he  does 
not  forget  to  assert  the  religious  equality  of  the  two 
sexes.  This  reveals  his  broad  and  liberal  spirit,  which, 
even  in  the  case  of  an  error  that  called  for  such 
strenuous  opposition,  allows  no  slackening  of  principle. 
It  also  shows  to  what  an  extent  this  tendency  to 
level  existing  distinctions — in  this  particular  case,  to 
raise  woman — prevailed  in  the  Church. 

When  Paul,  in  connection  with  the  story  of  crea- 
tion, lays  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  man  is  not  of 
the  woman,  but  the  woman  of  the  man,  and  that 
the  man  was  not  created  for  the  woman,  but  the 
woman  for  the  man  (1  xi.  8  f),  he  adds,  improving 
what  he  has  said,  or  at  least  supplementing  it,  "  How- 
beit  neither  is  the  woman  without  the  man,  nor  the 
man  without  the  woman  in  the  Lord ;  for  as  the 
woman  is  of  the  man,  so  is  the  man  also  by  the 
woman  ;  but  all  things  are  of  God  "  (11  f).  The 
natural  order  already  typified  what  was  realised  in 
Christ.  Paul  designedly  emphasises  in  his  discussion 
of  marriage  (1  vii.)  the  complete  equality  of  the  two 
parties.  What  he  says  of  the  man  he  repeats  word 
for  word  of  the  woman  (2,  3,  12  f.,  14.  32  ff.)  ;  three 
times  he  even  gives  the  wife  the  first  place  (4,  10  f., 
16).  And  he  indicates  that  it  is  Christianity  which 
is  to  be  thanked  for  this  equality  when  he  calls 
husband  and  wife  brother  and  sister  (15). 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  libertine  craving  for  eman- 
cipation on  the  part  of  single  individuals  are  the 
ascetic  tendencies  which  distinguish  others.  Not 
only  debauchery  is  prohibited,  but  all  sexual   inter- 
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course,  even  within  the  sphere  of  legal  marriage. 
Surrender  of  full  marital  relations  is  demanded  of 
married  people,  further  marriage  on  the  part  of 
widows  is  interdicted,  while  the  single  are  not  to 
marry  at  all. 

To  understand  this  line  of  thought,  we  must 
clearly  realise  that  the  ancient  world  as  a  whole  saw 
something  supernatural,  something  demoniacal  in  the 
act  of  generation.  Sometimes  it  was  deified — as  in 
the  Phrygian  cults,  the  cult  of  the  Phoenician 
Astarte,  and.  the  Aphrodite  cults  influenced  by  it ; 
sometimes  it  was  held  on  this  very  ground  to  be 
pollution.  The  idea  of  the  Mosaic  law  that  copula- 
tion causes  one  day's  levitical  pollution  was  widely 
spread  in  heathendom.  Alexander  Severus  in  such 
a  case  set  aside  his  morning  worship  in  the  Palace 
chapel.  We  shall  afterwards  see  what  a  strong 
ascetic  bent  obtained  at  this  time  throughout  the 
whole  world.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  this  idea 
found  support  in  the  young  Christian  community  of 
this  city  of  excesses.  In  view  of  the  immorality 
dominant  in  heathendom,  and  the  ceremonial  foster- 
ing which  it  received,  every  earnest  moral  movement 
was  constrained  to  urge  the  other  extreme  of  perfect 
abstinence  within  as  well  as  without  the  marriage 
state,  the  renunciation  of  marital  relations,  and  a  vow 
of  chastity  on  the  part  of  the  single. 

These  subjects  had  become  familiar  to  the  Apostle 
in  the  form  of  questions  put  to  him  by  letter,  very 
likely  as  debated  points  upon  which  no  agreement 
could  be  come  to  in  the  community  ;  hence  there  was 
a  desire  to  hear  his  opinion.  In  his  treatment  of 
such  topics  Paul  furnishes  the  best  illustration  of  his 
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method,  founded  on  principle,  and  at  the  same  time 
characterised  by  disciplinary  wisdom.  "  He  does  not 
leave  the  Church  in  any  doubt  as  to  what  his 
opinion  is."  "  Weighing  each  case  separately,  he 
endeavours  to  settle  what  was  attainable,  and  to  hold 
open  the  prospect  of  what  was  worth  striving  for " 
(Heinrici).  His  position  was  all  the  more  difficult,  as 
he  was  himself  not  free  from  ascetic  tendencies.  The 
demands  made  corresponded  with  his  innermost 
desires,  and  perhaps  the  advocates  of  this  view  were 
able  to  appeal  to  express  statements  of  his  own  in  this 
direction.  Yet  he  clearly  recognised  that  the  view 
did  not  agree  with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  He 
shows  himself  to  be  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
subordinating  his  own  view,  his  own  ideal,  to  the 
Lord's  authority.  A  word  of  the  Lord  confirmed 
solemnly  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie. 
Paul  declares  this  as  absolutely  binding.  It  was  a 
simple  consequence  of  this,  when  in  the  regular 
marriage  he  demanded  the  consummation  of  the 
same.  Marriage  is  for  him  an  ordinance  of  God,  if 
only  for  the  prevention  of  licentious  satisfaction 
of  the  sexual  impulse.  To  release  oneself  from  this 
divine  ordinance,  there  was  required  a  special  gift  of 
God's  grace — continence.  Paul  takes  his  stand — we 
must  not  omit  to  observe — in  sharpest  opposition  to 
the  Encratism  of  a  later  period,  when  he  makes  any 
temporary  renunciation  of  the  marital  relation  for 
the  purpose  of  more  intense  devotion  dependent  on 
mutual  consent  and  limited  to  a  short  time.  He 
knows  too  well  the  danger  of  temptation  to  which 
later  ages  boldly  thought  they  could  bid  defiance, 
only  too  often  to  yield  to  it.     He  is  able  to  speak 
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with  more  freedom  in  regard  to  the  unmarried,  be 
they  widows  or  single.  No  word  of  the  Lord  con- 
strained to  marriage  where  marriage  had  not  yet 
taken  place.  So  the  Apostle  can  say,  "  It  is  good  for 
them  if  they  abide  (single)  even  as  I "  (8).  The 
father  who  is  firmly  determined  to  keep  his  own 
daughter  a  virgin,  does  well  (37).  The  widow  who 
does  not  marry  again  is  happier  (40).  But  he  never 
forgets  to  represent  this  only  as  his  view  ;  it  is  not 
binding  law :  the  widow  is  free  to  marry  again  whom 
she  will ;  only  let  her  marry  a  Christian  (39).  The 
father  who  believes  that  he  brings  a  disgrace  on  his 
daughter,  if  she  remains  permanently  unmarried,  is 
to  do  as  he  will.  He  commits  no  sin  if  he  causes  her 
to  be  married  (36).  Marriage  is  no  sin  (28).  Any- 
one who  cannot  maintain  his  chastity  does  better  to 
marry. 

However  much  Paul  prefers  celibacy,  however 
much  he  commends  it  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity 
of  unreserved  devotion  to  "  things  of  the  Lord  "  and 
the  nearness  of  the  Parousia  which  demands  the 
utmost  possible  separation  from  all  earthly  ties — this 
tone,  however,  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  has  been 
often  maintained — yet  he  constantly  emphasises  that 
his  object  in  thus  writing  is  solely  the  welfare  of 
Christians,  that  he  has  no  wish  to  lay  any  snare  for 
them  (35),  and  that  he  speaks  of  celibacy  as  permitted, 
not  as  commanded  (6).  In  the  end  the  discussion 
always  comes  back  to  the  principle,  "  As  the  Lord 
hath  apportioned  to  each  man,  as  God  hath  called 
each,  so  let  him  walk."  "  Art  thou  bound  unto  a 
wife  ?  seek  not  to  be  loosed.  Art  thou  loosed  from 
a  wife,  seek  not  a  wife  "  (27). 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  in  detail  the  great 
significance  of  the  whole  discussion  for  the  Pauline 
ethic,  but  it  indicates  to  us  that  the  Apostle,  while 
considering  the  danger  of  unchastity  in  Corinth  a 
very  real  one,  did  not,  in  spite  of  all  his  leanings  to 
asceticism,  suffer  himself  to  be  deluded  by  encratite 
tendencies  in  the  Church.  He  had  in  truth  good 
cause  to  set  little  store  by  the  moral  strength  of  these 
Corinthian  Christians.  There  must  have  been  not  a 
few  of  them  to  whom  the  significance  of  the  seventh 
commandment  was  not  yet  clear. 

If  there  was  no  rending  of  Christianity  from  con- 
tact with  the  surrounding  pagan  world,  neither  was 
heathenism  at  one  stroke  to  be  rooted  out  of  the 
hearts  of  the  Christians.  We  shall  not  be  astonished 
if  the  Christians  of  Corinth  continue  to  be  moved  by 
ordinary  human  lusts  and  passions,  nor  shall  we  even 
wonder  greatly  if  we  find  vice  among  them  in  the 
specially  aggravated  form  which  it  had  assumed  in  the 
pagan  world  of  the  time,  nay,  if  their  whole  method 
of  moral  judgment  was  still  in  many  cases  pagan. 

The  seventh  commandment  is,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery."  We  are  not  directly  concerned 
here  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord,  in  opposition 
to  the  externalism  that  then  held  sway,  brought 
this  commandment  into  relation  with  sinful  desire. 
"  Every  one  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after 
her  hath  committed  adultery"  (Matt.  v.  27  f.). 
What  we  have  to  note  is  that  this  commandment, 
which  was  generally  restricted  to  marriage,  had 
already  received  a  wider  application  in  the  late  Jewish 
literature  through  the  prohibition  of  fornication  or 
sexual  relations  outside  the  marriage-bond. 
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We  are  accustomed  (or  ought  to  be)  to  look  upon 
adultery  and  fornication  as  equally  sinful.  The 
Grecian  world  of  that  time  had  quite  another  view. 
The  respectable  wife  of  a  citizen  brought  up  in  strict 
seclusion  remained  shut  up  in  her  special  apartments 
almost  like  an  oriental,  and  in  her  case  adultery  hardly 
ever  occurred.  But  on  the  streets  hetame  were 
continually  moving  about  in  crowds,  and  they  practised 
unchastity  as  "  hierodules  "  in  the  service  of  a  heathen 
temple.  A  man's  intercourse  with  them,  whether  he 
was  married  or  unmarried,  was  hardly  reckoned  any 
offence  at  all.  In  addition  to  this  we  must  add  the 
specific  vice  of  that  age,  the  sodomy,  which  had 
eaten  its  way  so  far  into  human  thought  as  to  have 
found  philosophical  justification.  All  this  Christianity 
opposed  with  an  inexorable  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery."  But  its  insistence  on  moral  purity  met 
among  the  Christians  of  Corinth  with  the  most 
vigorous  opposition. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  Corinthian  misconduct 
there  stands  a  special  case.  A  Christian  has  entered 
the  marriage  relation  with  his  step-mother,  the  wife 
of  his  father,  who  is  evidently  dead.  Paul  condemns 
this  as  incest  of  the  worst  kind,  and  supports  his  view 
by  the  consideration  that  it  is  considered  such  even 
among  heathen.  As  a  matter  of  fact  both  Jewish 
and  Roman  law  forbade  the  marriage  of  a  son  with 
his  step-mother,  and  only  seldom  have  instances  of  it 
been  historically  attested.  Yet  one  case  would  not 
in  itself  signify  much  :  it  would  be  unjust  to  conclude 
as  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  Church  from  the 
aberration  of  a  single  individual.  The  occurrence, 
however,  assumes   the   greatest  significance   through 
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the  attitude  which  the  community  adopted  to  it. 
The  Church  must  have  been  engaged  for  a  considerable 
time  in  dealing  with  this  scandal.  It  gave  rise  to  a 
lengthened  correspondence  with  the  Apostle,  of  which, 
however,  only  a  small  part  is  still  in  existence. 

In  the  first  place,  the  news  which  reached  the 
Apostle  while  he  abode  in  Ephesus  must  have  been 
to  some  extent  indefinite.  Under  the  impression 
that  the  moral  condition  of  Corinth  was  not  quite  in 
order,  he  had  let  them  have,  in  a  letter  now  lost,  an 
exhortation  in  general  terms  "to  have  no  company 
with  fornicators"  (1  v.  9,  cf.  2  vi.  14  ff.).  The 
Church  was  offended,  and  replied  by  asking  how  that 
was  possible  ?  If  all  contact  with  immoral  men  was 
to  be  avoided,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  retire 
from  the  world  (10).  We  must  assume  that  this 
was  an  intentional  misunderstanding  of  the  Apostle's 
words. 

He  had  alluded  to  circumstances  within  the  Church ; 
they  behaved  as  if  everything  was  right  there  and 
only  the  relation  to'  the  world  outside  could  be 
thought  of.  Paul  desired  to  purge  the  community 
of  impure  elements :  the  community  assumed  the 
appearance  of  perfect  purity.  We  do  not  consider 
here  the  kind  of  tone  which  they  allowed  themselves 
to  adopt  towards  the  Apostle.  Everything  turns  on 
the  want  of  self-knowledge,  or,  as  we  might  better 
express  it,  the  conscious  palliation  of  a  serious  moral 
offence.  In  the  meantime  Paul  had  obtained  more 
accurate  information  concerning  the  case,  presumably 
through  the  Corinthians'  own  envoys,  Stephanas 
and  his  companions.  We  perceive  his  indignation 
deepened  twofold  by  the  tone  of  the  Corinthians  to 
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personal  exasperation,  not  only  at  the  special  case, 
but  above  all  at  the  conduct  of  the  Church  in  the 
matter.  The  immediate  expulsion  from  the  Christian 
community  of  such  an  incestuous  person,  which  was 
a  matter  of  course  for  the  Apostle,  the  Church  had 
delayed,  and  had  not  taken  a  single  step  towards  it 
even  when  the  Apostle  in  his  former  epistle  had  at 
least  hinted  at  it.  Instead  of  meeting  the  offence  in 
heavy  sorrow  and  moral  indignation,  the  Church  was 
puffed  up  and  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Apostle. 
That  indeed  throws  a  very  suspicious  light  upon  the 
moral  judgment  and  sentiment  of  this  community. 
But  there  was  worse  to  come.  \\rhen  he  became 
aware  of  the  facts  the  Apostle  demanded  a  kind  of 
Divine  Judgment.  He  is  not  content  with  mere 
expulsion  from  the  Church,  but  requires  the  Church 
— in  spiritual  communion  with  himself  in  solemn 
assembly — in  name  and  in  the  power  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  pronounce  the  curse  over  the  sinner  con- 
cerned. The  Apostle  expects  as  the  effect  of  this 
the  sudden  death  of  the  guilty  person,  with  which, 
however,  he  connects  the  hope  of  his  escape  from 
everlasting  perdition,  delivering  him  unto  Satan  for 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh  that  the  Spirit  may  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (5).  This  can 
only  be  understood  through  a  knowledge  of  contem- 
porary ideas  of  the  curse  and  its  operation,  which 
were  in  essence  the  same  among  Jews  and  Greeks. 
From  these  ideas  the  conception  of  the  Apostle  is 
distinguished  only  by  the  positive  moral  element. 
The  temporal  destruction  of  the  sinner  is  for  him  not 
the  end  itself,  but  a  means  to  the  end.  The  end, 
moreover,    is    not    merely   the   preservation    of    the 
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Church's  purity,  but  the  personal  salvation  in  a  higher 
sense  of  the  sinner  himself. 

What  attitude  now  does  the  community  adopt 
towards  the  offence  brought  thus  clearly  to  lio-ht 
and  to  the  very  definite  demand  which  the  Apostle 
makes  regarding  it  ? 

Paul  experiences  what  he  hardly  thought  possible, 
a  direct  refusal.  When  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
deny  the  facts,  an  attempt  was  made  to  justify  them. 
We  have,  unfortunately,  but  very  imperfect  infor- 
mation about  this  stage  of  the  matter  and  what  fol- 
lowed. I  think  it  most  likely  that  it  was  as  follows. 
The  sharp  tone  which  the  Apostle  adopted  in  the 
epistle  conveyed  to  Corinth  by  Stephanas  only  pro- 
voked more  violent  opposition.  At  least,  the  people 
who  gave  the  Church  its  tone  would  not  hear  of 
consenting  to  his  request.  Of  this  humiliating  failure 
Paul  is  informed,  as  we  may  suppose,  by  Timothy, 
who  arrived  in  Corinth  soon  after  the  letter.  The 
Apostle's  whole  authority  was  at  stake.  He  resolved 
upon  a  decisive  course.  He  proceeded  by  sea  direct 
to  Corinth,  to  secure  order  by  his  own  personal 
appearance.  But  now  he  met  with  a  new  and  far 
more  bitter  disappointment.  In  consequence  of 
physical  weakness  he  was  unable  to  intervene  so 
impressively  as  the  occasion  required.  The  demand 
which  he  had  made  he  could  not  enforce.  Still 
the  Church  took  the  side  of  the  misdemeanant. 
As  suddenly  as  he  had  come  Paul  returned  to 
Ephesus,  deeply  shaken  inwardly.  But  now  came 
a  reversal.  What  his  advent  in  anger  had  failed  to 
do,  his  departure  in  grief  accomplished.  The  Church 
came  to  its  right  mind.     Loyalty  to  its  faithful  and 
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fatherly  counsellor  again  won  the  upper  hand.  The 
majority  at  least  of  the  Church  decided,  late  enough 
indeed,  but  still  eventually,  to  agree  to  his  wishes. 
The  curse  was  pronounced.  It  is  true  the  penal 
miracle  did  not  appear.  The  curse  bound  up  of  neces- 
sity with  excommunication  had,  however,  manifestly 
an  effect  of  another  kind.  The  sinner  came  to  see  his 
guilt,  and  repented.  In  the  interval  Paul  had  sent 
Timothy  to  maintain  his  authority  in  Corinth,  and 
was  now  awaiting  his  return  restlessly  in  Macedonia, 
whither  he  had  gone  by  Troas  to  meet  him.  There 
he  heard  of  the  complete  revolution  which  had  taken 
place,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  adopt  a  new 
method  of  dealing  with  the  matter.  Instead  of  stern- 
ness he  lets  gentleness  have  sway,  and  proposes  that 
the  Church  should  receive  back  the  repentant  sinner. 
That,  indeed,  is  a  course  which  has  been  declared 
impossible,  and  on  that  account  it  has  been  sought  to 
connect  what  is  discussed  in  2  Cor.  ii.  and  vii.  with 
a  quite  different  occurrence  than  the  case  referred 
to  in  the  first  epistle —  a  personal  insult,  namely,  which 
the  Apostle  received  from  a  member  of  the  Church. 
There  is  here,  however,  a  misconception  of  essential 
points  in  the  view  which  antiquity  took  of  the  curse. 
The  prophets  of  the  old  covenant  never  weary  of 
affirming  that  God's  anger  will  turn  aside  and  His 
threats  stop  short  of  fulfilment  if  Israel  repents.  The 
case  of  Nineveh  in  particular  in  Jonah's  history  is 
designed  to  teach  that  repentance  and  turning  away 
from  sin  may  undo  the  effect  of  the  curse.  This  was 
also  the  view  of  the  Apostle  and  his  time.  Hence 
we  have  the  practical  consequence  that  the  with- 
holding  of   the    divine   judgment   amounted    to    a 
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reinstatement  of  the  sinner  by  God.  As  the  result 
of  this  twofold  outcome,  the  manifested  repentance 
of  the  sinner  and  its  divine  acceptance  revealed  in 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  curse,  there  was  nothing  left 
for  the  Church  to  do  but  to  concur  with  the  divine 
acknowledgment.  If  God  forgave,  so  must  the 
Apostle ;  and  the  Church  must  combine  readmission 
with  its  forgiveness.  Holding  this  view,  the  Apostle 
was  quite  justified  in  demanding  the  readmission  of 
the  sinner.  And  so,  in  a  better  way  than  he  himself 
had  thought  possible,  the  ultimate  aim  of  saving 
the  offender's  soul,  which  he  took  to  be  the  motive 
of  the  supernatural  punishment,  was  achieved. 

We  have  gone  with  considerable  detail  into  these 
circumstances,  because  it  is  only  on  the  ground  of  all 
these  considerations  that  the  significance  of  the  one 
case  of  incest  for  our  question  can  be  made  clear. 
The  first  impression  is  very  unfavourable.  That  a 
thing  of  the  kind  could  occur  in  one  of  the  churches 
still  in  the  first  wave  of  inspiration  and  so  richly 
endowed  is  a  sad  fact  which  shows  a  lack  of  moral 
discipline.  It  may  be  said  by  way  of  extenuation 
that  perhaps  the  guilty  person,  stupefied  by  rabbinical 
theories  or  cynical  views,  was  not  aware  of  the 
incestuous  nature  of  marriage  with  a  step-mother. 
Still  the  community  cannot  evade  the  reproach  of 
inadequate  development  of  moral  judgment.  Worse 
still,  it  tolerated  the  incest,  even  excused  it,  and  in 
the  last  resort  sought  to  justify  it.  Is  this  not  a 
total  perversion  of  all  moral  notions  ?  If  the  Apostle 
was  right  in  affirming  that  the  height  of  moral 
depravity  is  reached  when  sin  is  not  only  committed, 
but  also  applauded  (Rom.  i.    32),  how  can  we  look 
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upon  these  Christians  of  Corinth  as  anything  but 
the  most  reprobate  and  immoral  of  mankind  ?  For 
the  action  of  the  Corinthians  was  no  momentary 
aberration  and  confusion.  It  was  a  deliberate  atti- 
tude, maintained  for  weeks  in  strenuous  opposition 
to  the  Apostle.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  pains  to 
search  for  motives  connected  with  the  offender's 
social  standing  or  wealth.  That  would  only  make 
the  conduct  of  the  Church  more  contemptible.  It  is 
hardly  credible,  particulai-ly  as  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  ever  mentioned,  that  apart  from  this  one  error  he 
was  a  specially  zealous  Christian  and  conspicuous 
minister  of  the  Spirit.  The  personality  of  the 
offender  is  quite  a  secondary  matter  ;  his  name  is 
not  once  mentioned,  Paul  employing  only  the 
reproachful  "  such  a  one."  But  this  silence  makes 
the  Apostle's  personality  and  opposition  to  his 
authority  more  prominent.  We  must  beware  of  a 
too  hasty  judgment.  It  would  certainly  be  entirely 
wrong  to  represent  the  Corinthian  Christians  as 
fornicators  and  adulterers.  Had  they  been  so, 
Paul  would  not  have  taken  such  pains  with  them. 
He  would  simply  have  broken  off  all  connection  with 
them  and  withdrawn  his  few  true  followers  from 
their  midst.  His  continually-renewed  efforts  bear 
on  behalf  of  the  community  a  more  telling  testimony 
than  that  contained  in  the  appreciative  words  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  epistle.  The  Apostle  must 
have  been  of  opinion  that  the  community's  defence 
of  a  case  of  gross  immorality  was  not  an  error  that 
deprived  it  of  its  Christian  character.  To  one  with 
his  strict  ideas  on  the  point  this  was  an  admission 
that  meant  much.     The  behaviour  of  the  Corinthians 
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was  not  due  to  any  tendency  to  immorality  among 
them.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  purely  academic  thing. 
They  would  have  thrust  it  from  them  with  anger 
had  anyone  believed  that  they  were  actually  capable 
of  exemplifying  the  conduct  which  they  defended  in 
theory.  Cases  often  occur  even  in  our  own  day  of 
individuals  becoming  blindly  enthusiastic  in  behalf 
of  theories,  whose  application  to  themselves  or  their 
households  they  would  very  strongly  deprecate. 
Freedom  appeared  to  be  at  stake,  the  very  point 
upon  which  the  greatest  fanaticism  and  intolerance 
are  developed.  Probably  the  purpose  was  to  fight 
for  the  Apostle's  original  views  against  his  own 
restrictions. 

The  "  All  things  are  lawful  unto  me  "  with  which 
Paul  opposed  Jewish  narrowness  had  become  a  catch- 
word, and  was  now  made  to  cover  gross  licentiousness. 
In  determined  constancy  to  the  view  which  they  had 
once  fought  for,  they  met  every  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Apostle  with  that  uncontrollable  defiance  which 
the  feeling  of  power  so  easily  gives  where  thorough 
adequacy  of  judgment  fails.  For  it  is  just  the  half- 
mature  and  half-cultured  who  boldly  rebel  against  all 
usage  and  order,  trusting  blindly  in  their  own  power. 
This  will  demand  our  attention  later. 

Thus  much  is  certain.  The  community's  conduct 
reveals  a  grievous  want  of  moral  insight,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  trace  it  to  immoral  principles.  [In 
speaking  of  community  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  only  a  section,  though  at  the  outset  the 
majority,  was  concerned,  and  that  the  leaders  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  who  simply  assented.] 

This    defect    of    moral    insight     was    perhaps     a 
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consequence  of  a  defect  in  the  Apostle's  first 
preaching.  At  first  (and  it  could  hardly  have  been 
otherwise  with  Apollos)  he  had  not  laid  any  great 
stress  on  the  moral  principles  of  Christianity.  What 
he  had  to  preach  was  the  Gospel,  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  of  Jesus  the  Crucified,  and  the 
salvation  which  became  available  for  man  as  the  con- 
sequence of  His  death  on  the  cross.  That  message 
burned  in  his  soul.  The  moral  aspect  was  for  him 
almost  a  matter  of  course.  We  must  not  forget  also 
that  to  these  Corinthians  Paul  was  not  only  an 
Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  a  born  Jew  among 
heathen.  They  and  he  had  grown  up  with  quite 
different  ideas.  He  brought  presuppositions  which 
they  entirely  lacked.  As  surely  as  he  was  shocked 
by  the  gulf  of  moral  depravity  into  which  he  gazed  in 
Corinth — the  description  of  the  moral  decay  of 
heathendom  (Rom.  i.  18,  32)  is  the  echo  of  his  intense 
abhorrence — so  surely  did  he  trust,  like  all  great 
preachers  of  faith,  that  the  power  of  the  Gospel  would 
produce  a  direct  moral  effect.  Thus  it  was  with 
Luther.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  moral 
or  immoral  consequences  that  could  be  drawn  from 
his  gospel  of  Christian  freedom  until  iconoclastic 
peasants  with  murder  and  fire  brought  home  to  him 
the  necessity  for  making  the  moral  inference  clear. 

The  want  of  clearness  in  the  moral  notions  of  the 
Church  is  indicated  in  the  Apostle's  remarks  in 
1  vi.  12,  20,  where  he  is  compelled  to  fight  expressly 
against  the  idea  which  represented  sexual  intercourse 
as  belonging  entirely  to  the  natural  sphere.  Xaturalia 
nan  sunt  turpiu.  This  was  exactly  what  was  preached 
by  the  popular  philosophy  of  the  Cynics  and  of  the 
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ancient  Stoics,  who  with  their  fanaticism  for  nature, 
contributed  to  the  dissolution  of  all  moral  distinctions. 
There  was  a  lapse  of  human  civilisation  to  the  animal 
standpoint  when  they  spoke  of  sexual  intercourse. 
Zeno  and  Chrysippus  did  not  shrink  from  representing 
incest  as  permissible.  Corinthian  Hellenism,  mis- 
shapen through  centuries  of  habit  and  altogether 
distorted  through  such  philosophy,  dominated  the 
Christians  of  Corinth.  Into  the  inward  freedom 
that  Christianity  brought  them,  they  must  first 
be  educated. 

Christianity  accomplished  this  task,  as  we  see  in 
Paul  himself.  With  what  loving  insistence  does  he 
discuss  the  moral  responsibility  which  attaches  to  men 
in  respect  of  chastity  of  the  body.  "  The  body  is  not 
for  fornication  but  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  for 
the  body :  and  God  hath  both  raised  up  the  Lord  and 
will  also  raise  up  us  by  his  own  power."  The  body  is 
a  member  of  Christ ;  shall  it  be  given  to  a  harlot  ? 
Shall  the  spiritual  union  with  Christ  be  lost  through 
fleshly  union  with  such  an  one  ?  Fornication  is  the 
most  heinous  of  all  sins,  because  it  is  a  sin  against  a 
man's  own  body ;  and  the  body  is  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  we  have  from  God,  through  which 
we  have  become  God's  well- won  property. 

It  is  wonderful  how  Paul  in  this  passage  makes 
everything  turn  upon  the  most  elevated  Christian 
ideas.  They  were  the  thoughts  in  which  the 
Corinthians,  as  we  saw,  mostly  lived,  and  constituted 
the  something  new  that  lifted  them  above  their 
former  environment:  Christ  the  Lord  with  His 
almighty  power,  as  would  be  proved  in  the  awaking 
of  the  dead,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  principle  of 
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freedom,  which  involves  the  obligation  of  a  higher 
standard. 

Let  us  not  forget  either  that  Paul  established  this 
principle.  It  cost  him  much  pains,  many  a  hard  fight 
— the  motto  of  this  chapter  might  be  chosen  from 
Isaiah  xliii.  24.  But  the  final  adoption  of  his  view 
by  the  majority  was  a  victory  not  only  for  his  own 
personal  authority  but  also  for  the  cause  of  morality. 
It  was  the  triumph  of  painstaking  instruction. 

Let  us  try  to  determine  from  this  trend  of  thought 
the  actual  state  of  morality  in  the  Corinthian  Christian 
community.  The  method  of  thought  which  we  have 
found  characteristic  of  that  community  in  its  obstinacy 
as  well  as  in  its  conception  of  moral  questions  made 
much  immorality  possible.  But  from  its  possibility 
we  cannot  immediately  conclude  its  actual  existence. 
It  is  true  Paul  appears  to  take  for  granted  that  there 
are  among  the  Christians  all  sorts  of  immorality  and 
vice  when  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  statement  of  his 
first  epistle,  "  I  wrote  unto  you  not  to  keep  company 
if  any  man  that  is  named  a  brother,  i.e.,  a  Christian, 
be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  reviler, 
or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner  ;  with  such  a  one,  no, 
not  to  eat"  (1  v.  11).  But  this  enumeration  of 
heathen  vices,  to  a  certain  extent  stereotyped,  will 
not  prove  the  actual  occurrence  of  all  these  within 
the  Church :  it  was  one  case  with  which  Paul  was 
concerned.  Much  less  may  the  evidence  of  cases  of 
unnatural  unchastity  be  found  in  the  extended 
enumeration  of  vi.  9  f .  :  "  Be  not  deceived :  neither 
fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor 
effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  men,  nor 
thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor 
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extortioners  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Paul  expressly  adds,  "  Such  were  some  of  you — as 
heathen  ;  but  ye  were  washed,  but  ye  were  sanctified, 
but  ye  were  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God  (again  the  two 
principles),  vi.  11.  He  warns  them  against  lapsing 
to  the  sub-Christian  level  and  tries  to  quicken  the 
Christian  conscience.  If  such  things  had  been  of  more 
frequent  occurrence,  and  Paul  knew  of  them,  he  would 
certainly  have  condemned  them  with  the  same 
severity  as  in  the  one  case  discussed,  and  demanded 
the  intervention  of  the  Church.  The  detailed  and 
vigorous  treatment  of  this  special  case,  as  against  the 
few  and  merely  general  warnings  we  find  elsewhere, 
shows  that  other  concrete  cases  of  this  kind  could  not 
have  been  known  to  the  Apostle. 

It  would  be  just  as  precipitate  to  employ  these 
considerations  to  prove  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
case  was  quite  unique.  I  do  not  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  it  would  be  unnatural  to  imagine  the 
Corinthian  Church  as  a  pure  spot  in  the  slough  of  im- 
morality which  the  town  itself  was.  But  we  must  be 
advised  to  caution.  Such  moral  depravity  as  seemed 
to  be  indicated  in  the  defence  of  its  incestuous 
member  cannot  have  prevailed  in  the  Church.  It 
was  better  than  it  made  itself  out  to  be. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Church  of  Corinth  {continued). 

The  question  of  Corinthian  notions  of  property 
seems  to  call  for  a  less  favourable  reply.  It  is  true 
Paul  has  not  so  much  to  say  on  this  point,  but  the 
method  in  which  he  handles  it  reveals  that  he  is 
dealing  with  a  defect  of  much  greater  range.  The 
reason  why  it  did  not  come  to  be  a  question  of  first 
importance  was  that  it  had  not  the  same  close  con- 
nection with  the  hotly-contested  principle  of  freedom. 
At  the  outset  it  must  be  stated  that  private 
property  in  the  Christian  community  was  maintained 
intact.  Paul  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  appearing 
as  the  representative  of  communistic  ideals  in  Corinth. 
Neither  do  thoughts  of  the  kind  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  the  community.  What  we  have  to 
observe  is  rather  the  opposite  extreme  of  blindness  to 
the  Christian  duty  of  love  which  ought  to  manifest 
itself  in  communicating  within  the  Christian  body, 
and  what  was  still  worse,  an  adherence  to  the  most 
doubtful  heathen  practices  in  business  affairs.  Paul 
expressly  mentions  the  covetous  and  robbers  along 
with  fornicators  as  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  of  God  (1  vi.  10),  and  therefore  to  be  rigor- 
ously kept  outside  the  Church  (1  v.  10  f.).    That  this  is 
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no  general  admonition  is  shown  by  the  law-suits  of 
the  Corinthian  Christians.  The  case  mentioned  in 
vi.  1  (ns)  of  a  man  bringing  a  suit  against  a  Christian 
brother  before  a  heathen  tribunal  was  not  an  isolated 
one.  We  have  already  discussed  the  view  to  be 
taken  of  this.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  the 
process  as  such,  the  dispute  as  to  mine  and  thine. 
Paul  tells  them  it  is  a  sinking  to  a  sub-Christian  level. 
Christianity  is  not  content  with  the  mere  forbidding 
of  everything  unlawful  in  the  practice  of  business. 
It  demands  more,  the  giving  up  of  one's  rights  where 
one  experiences  injustice  from  another,  especially 
among  brethren  of  the  faith. 

For  these  supreme  principles  of  Christian  ethic 
which  originated  with  the  Lord  himself,  the  Cor- 
inthians, with  their  conspicuous  individualism  and 
their  insistence  on  the  rights  of  every  single  person, 
had  but  little  understanding. 

Few  of  them  had  quite  grasped  that  the  Christian 
of  means  has  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  community. 
We  see  an  illuminating  instance  in  Stephanas,  whom 
the  Apostle  praises  for  having  voluntarily  placed 
himself  and  his  household  at  the  service  of  the  Church 
(1  xvi.  15).  What  the  full  meaning  of  this  is  we 
cannot  apprehend.  One  service,  however,  lies  before 
us.  Stephanas,  by  commission  and  in  name  of  the 
Church,  has  journeyed  to  the  Apostle  with  Fortunatus 
and  Achaicus,  evidently  his  slaves  (17).  Naturally 
this  was  done  at  his  own  expense.  This  is  a  genuinely 
Greek  thing.  Athens  looked  to  her  rich  citizens  for 
XeiTovpylat  or  services  on  behalf  of  the  state,  and  her 
societies  to  their  well-off  members  for  the  defrayal  of 
extraordinary  expenses.     The  reward  was  a  decree  of 
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honour.  It  is  also  a  decree  of  honour  which  Paul 
claims  here  for  Stephanas,  though  in  a  quite  different 
sense.  He  claims  from  the  Church  not  the  mere 
verbal  recognition,  but  the  practical  gratitude  of 
voluntary  subordination  to  those  who  have  willingly 
dedicated  themselves  to  her  service.  The  Church 
does  not  seem  to  have  showed  such  gratitude, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Apostle's  desire  was 
gratified. 

How  little  the  Church  as  such  was  ready  to 
contribute  to  common  purposes  we  learn  from  the 
incident  of  the  collection.  This  collection  engaged 
attention  for  a  long  time.  Already  in  the  first 
lost  letter  of  the  Apostle  the  impulse  to  it  must 
have  been  given.  The  Corinthians  entered  cheerfully 
upon  the  proposal,  but  begged  for  further  instruction  as 
to  how  to  carry  it  out.  Paul  had  evidently  appealed 
to  their  honour — the  very  point  where  Greeks  were 
most  sensitive.  Perhaps  the  Corinthians  thought 
that  the  collection  was  meant  to  be  made  all  at  once. 
Then  the  rich  members  would  do  their  part  and  the 
honour  of  the  Church  would  be  saved.  What  Paul 
desired,  however,  was  a  general  participation.  So  he 
arranges — following  his  recommendation  to  other 
churches — that  every  Sunday  each  shall  lay  by 
something  for  this  purpose,  so  that  at  his  visit  the 
total  sum  may  not  have  to  be  got  together.  This 
shows  great  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle.  He 
has  in  view  the  circumstances  of  the  majority  of  the 
members,  whose  scanty  earnings  did  not  admit  of 
large  outlays  ;  in  small  instalments  something  might 
rather  be  asked  for. 

But  indeed  this   procedure  made  still  higher  de- 
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mands  on  the  individual's  energy.  Every  one  knows 
that  men  prefer  giving  a  larger  sum  once  than  keeping 
up  the  regular  payment  of  even  a  small  sum.  Had 
the  collection  been  levied  at  least  as  often  as  they 
came  together  for  their  Sunday  meeting,  success 
might  have  been  attained  earlier.  But  a  common 
fund  seems  to  have  been  wanting  as  well  as  a  person 
authorised  to  take  charge  of  it.  To  save  at  home 
for  such  a  purpose  was  quite  beyond  their  range  of 
thought.  However  much  the  goodwill  was  present, 
it  failed  in  practice.  How  was  the  individual  profited 
by  Paul's  promise  that  if  the  amount  was  respectable 
enough,  the  Corinthian  Church  should  be  represented 
in  the  deputation  which  would  accompany  him  to 
Jerusalem  ?  The  Corinthians  did  not  possess  so 
much  congregational  ambition. 

Paul  became  convinced  that  no  progress  could  be 
made  this  way.  After  his  short  visit  to  Corinth,  he 
sent  Titus  (2  ii.  13,  vii.  13,  viii.  6),  evidently  with  the 
idea  of  supplying  the  want  of  some  competent  person 
to  manage  the  common  funds.  This  step  appears  to 
have  been  of  some  practical  use,  although  it  gave 
occasion  for  base  suspicions  against  Paul  and  his 
representative  Titus.  Paul  considers  it  the  only 
method  of  bringing  the  matter  to  an  honourable 
conclusion,  and  therefore  sends  back  Titus,  who,  in 
the  meantime,  had  returned  (2  viii.  6,  17).  In  the 
epistle  which  the  Apostle  gave  him,  he  wisely 
appealed  to  the  honour  of  the  Corinthians.  The  zeal 
of  the  much  poorer  Macedonian  Churches  puts  them 
to  shame.  They  (the  Corinthians)  abound  in  every 
demonstration  of  the  Christian  spirit.  Why  is  it 
otherwise   in    regard    to    this    grace?       They   have 
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experienced  the  love  of  Christ  (again  the  two 
motives).  Their  readiness  is  admitted.  But  they 
must  give  more  practical  proof  of  it.  The  matter 
must  have  engaged  the  Apostle's  attention  for  quite 
a  year ;  as  time  went  on  he  came  to  lay  more  and 
more  stress  upon  it  as  the  solemn  outcome  of  his 
mission  to  Greece.  This  makes  his  want  of  success 
in  Corinth  all  the  more  painful.  Hence  the  repetition 
and  detail.  Once  more  he  acknowledges  the  readi- 
ness and  zeal  of  the  Corinthians,  which  he  had 
lauded  to  the  Christians  of  Macedonia,  who  had  been 
stimulated  by  their  example.  Once  more  he  insists 
that  at  his  arrival  all  shall  be  in  order,  lest  he  and  the 
Corinthians  themselves  be  put  to  shame  when  the 
strangers  who  accompany  him  observe  that  the  real 
facts  in  the  Corinthian  community  do  not  warrant 
his  boast.  Once  more  he  emphasises  the  grace  of 
perfect  voluntariness,  but  also  the  need  for  cheer- 
fulness, pointing  out  that  liberal  giving  finds  also 
liberal  reward.  Everywhere  we  detect  the  enormous 
struggle  it  required  to  make  the  collection  a  feature 
of  the  Church  at  Corinth,  although,  according  to  all 
that  the  Apostle  says,  the  congregation  was  quite 
capable  of  undertaking  it.  Both  regard  for  the 
Apostle  and  the  Christian  feeling  of  community 
should  have  been  in  themselves  sufficient  to  ensure 
its  accomplishment. 

This  want  of  readiness  to  give,  or  sense  of  com- 
munity, is  also  to  be  found  in  the  inner  affairs  of  the 
Church.  It  finds  its  way  into  the  communion-meal, 
which  afforded  the  highest  manifestation  of  brother- 
hood in  the  Church.  It  was  the  custom — presumably 
every  Sunday — for  the  community  to  come  together 
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in  the  evenings  for  a  common  meal.  The  place  in 
all  likelihood  was  put  at  their  disposal  by  some  better- 
off  member  like  Gaius.  Every  man  brought  his  own 
portion — as  opposed  to  the  custom  of  the  Greek  guilds, 
where  the  cost  of  the  meal  was  defrayed  out  of  the 
guild's  treasury  or  by  individual  members — but  the 
idea  was  that  all  the  contributions  should  be  put 
together  and  then  equally  divided.  In  this  way  the 
Lord  Himself,  to  whom  the  gifts  were  brought,  was 
made  to  appear  the  host  (KvptctKov  Selwov,  1  xi.  20). 
Prayer  and  edifying  addresses  would  consecrate  the 
meal.  In  reality  it  had  assumed  quite  another  shape. 
We  cannot  indeed  admit  that  Christians  neglected 
what  was  the  custom  even  among  heathens  and  Jews, 
the  consecration  of  the  meal  by  a  libation  or  a  prayer. 
But  the  characteristics  of  a  common  meal  were  want- 
ing. Everyone  kept  what  he  brought  with  him  for 
himself,  without  caring  whether  the  others  were  all 
come  or  had  enough  to  satisfy  their  wants,  and 
began  upon  his  own  supply.  Thus  even  in  this 
common  meal  the  social  differences  which  were 
felt  within  the  Church  itself  were  painfully  acute. 
While  some  made  a  great  display  with  rich,  too  rich, 
banquets,  others  must  stand  by  with  empty  stomachs 
and  envious  glances.  Paul  considered  that  this  de- 
prived the  meal  of  its  essential  character.  In  reality, 
not  only  was  brotherhood  violated  and  the  equal 
standing  of  all  members  before  the  Lord  lost  sight 
of,  but  the  behaviour  of  those  who  feasted  and  re- 
velled even  to  drunkenness — the  reproachful  "  one 
is  drunk,"  is  not  likely  to  be  an  exaggeration — pro- 
faned the  solemnity  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

There  may  have  been  many  who  attached  to  it  the 
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character  of  a  joyous  banquet,  looking  more  to  the 
glorious  second  coming  of  the  Lord  than  to  the  com- 
memoration of  his  sacrificial  death.  Still,  there  was 
something  offensive  in  the  view,  and  Paul  combated 
it  vigorously.  He  sets  the  relation  of  this  meal  to 
the  death  of  the  Lord  in  a  clear  light,  and  enforces 
the  view  with  all  his  might.  He  groups  these  dis- 
orders in  connection  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  along 
with  the  case  of  incest,  as  the  worst  features  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  community.  To  such  irregu- 
larities he  traces  the  numerous  cases  of  sickness  and 
deaths  (xi.  30),  which  are  a  divine  punishment  for  the 
slighting  of  the  Lord,  involved  in  the  profanation  of 
the  supper.  At  this  stage  he  takes  the  first  step 
towards  raising  the  character  of  the  supper,  towards 
its  transformation  into  a  symbolic  act  of  worship,  in 
prescribing  that  extreme  physical  hunger  is  to  be 
appeased  beforehand  at  home.  Much  of  the  blame 
for  these  disorders  in  the  common  meal  must  be 
attributed  to  the  want  of  a  fixed  constitution,  a 
definite  organisation.  At  a  later  date,  when  all 
offerings  were  first  brought  to  the  bishop  to  be 
blessed  and  divided  by  him,  an  effective  preventive 
of  such  occurrences  was  discovered.  So  long  as 
the  Apostle  was  himself  in  Corinth,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  himself  direct  affairs  ;  in  all  probability 
Apollos  also  enjoyed  a  natural  authority  of  this  kind 
in  the  community.  But  now,  when  it  was  deprived 
of  all  such  authorities,  and  left  to  itself,  the  community 
no  longer  knew  where  to  look  for  the  right  balance. 
The  truth  is,  this  too  was  moral  weakness  ;  the  Church 
should  now  have  organised  itself.  Individualism  was 
still  too  strong,  though  indeed  possessing  its  valuable 
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correlative  in  religious  enthusiasm.  It  would  be 
possible  to  reproach  Paul  himself  with  having  left 
an  immature  Church  of  this  kind  without  the  support 
of  a  fixed  organisation.  Here  again,  however,  the 
Apostle's  greatness  is  revealed.  He  is  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel ;  a  Church  organiser  only  in  cases  of 
necessity,  and  only  sparingly  obtruding  his  authority. 
We  saw  how  he  endeavoured  to  establish  the  authority 
of  Stephanas  in  the  community  as  one  of  the  first 
converts,  and  as  a  devoted  Christian  who  voluntarily 
dedicated  himself  to  the  community's  concerns.  That, 
however,  is  done  only  by  way  of  exhortation. 

In  regard  to  these  irregularities  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
St  Paul  speaks  with  the  greatest  firmness  :  "  The  rest 
will  I  set  in  order  when  I  come."  It  is  the  prelude 
of  the  apostolic  constitutions  of  the  later  period  (dia- 
taxeis),  and  without  doubt  the  Apostle  had  a  good 
claim  to  speak  thus  authoritatively.  He  possesses  a 
sort  of  fatherly  authority  over  the  Churches  which 
he  has  called  into  life  (1  iv.  14  f).  But  like  a  wise 
pedagogue  he  spares  the  feelings  of  the  Church ;  in 
jest  he  threatens  them  like  bad  children — shall  I  come 
unto  you  with  a  rod?  (1  iv.  21) — but  in  earnest  he 
seeks  ever  to  prevail  on  them  by  loving  persuasion 
rather  than  by  asserting  his  authority.  Thus  he 
sharply  reproached  their  unbrotherliness,  but  almost 
more  effectively  he  continued  to  address  the  Cor- 
inthians as  "  brethren,"  and  warned  them  finally  not 
to  neglect  the  brotherly  kiss  (1  xvi.  20). 

There  are  other  defects  than  these,  also  intimately 
connected  with  Corinthian  peculiarities.  If  the  Cor- 
inthian drunkard  was  a  constant  figure  in  the  civic 
comedy,  Paul  will  be  in  dead  earnest  in  those  passages 
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already  touched  upon,  where  he  names  also  the  evil 
speakers.  We  can  hardly  attach  to  these  the  import- 
ance of  merely  preventive  warnings,  when  we  see  that 
even  in  the  communion-meal  some  drank  to  excess, 
and  when  we  consider  the  shameless  tone  which  they 
allowed  themselves  to  adopt  towards  the  Apostle. 

These  observations  do  not  emerge  into  the  proper 
light  until  we  give  due  heed  to  the  deep  gulf  that 
extended  throughout  the  Church.  Everywhere  we 
come  upon  the  distinction  between  strong  and  weak, 
if  we  may  so  describe  the  two  tendencies,  following 
the  Apostle's  epithet  provoked  by  the  former  (1  viii. 
7  ff.).  We  could  also  employ  the  terms  emancipated, 
libertines,  freethinkers,  and,  as  opposed  to  them,  the 
narrow  party.  A  clear  perception  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  these  two  tendencies  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance for  the  judgment  of  the  community's  moral 
standing. 

They  do  not  at  all  coincide,  as  has  been  maintained, 
with  the  two  elements,  out  of  which  the  Christian 
Church  was  formed,  heathens  and  Jews.  About  the 
numerical  relation  of  these  two  constituents  we  know 
nothing.  If  Paul  began  his  work  in  the  synagogue 
(Act  xviii.  4),  it  came  quickly  to  a  rupture  (6  f.). 

Probably  he  was  followed  into  the  neighbouring 
house  belonging  to  the  proselyte  Titius  Justus,  the 
head  of  the  synagogue,  by  Crispus  and  his  household, 
as  well  as  many  other  Jews,  e.g.,  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
and  above  all  by  proselytes.  Yet  the  majority  of  the 
Church  must  have  been  composed  of  former  heathens. 
These  Jews  were  by  no  means  identical  with  the 
"  weak " :  the  breach  with  the  synagogue  and 
adherence   to    Paul   and    his   gentile-Christian    com- 
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munity  presuppose  a  great  degree  of  inward  strength 
and  freedom.  We  even  find  among  them  people 
who  were  so  disposed  to  break  with  their  Judaism  as 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  mark  of  circumcision  (1  vii.  18). 
On  the  other  hand  Paul  mentions  former  heathen  as 
"weak,"  when  he  speaks  (1  viii.  7)  of  their  "being 
with  conscience  of  the  idol  unto  this  hour." 

What,  then,  does  the  distinction  rest  upon  ?  On 
the  one  hand  we  find  liberty  viewed  as  the  essential 
of  Christianity,  as  the  new  principle  upon  which 
everything  turns  ;  on  the  other  hand,  sanctity.  Both 
to  be  sure  are  central  ideas  of  Christianity,  yet  they 
can  become  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  through 
one-sided  emphasising  and  mistaken  interpretation. 

"  Am  I  not  free  ?  "  So  the  Apostle  begins  his  self- 
defence,  adopting  their  tone  (1  ix.  1-19).  "  All  things 
are  lawful  for  me  "  he  frequently  repeats  out  of  their 
mouth  (1  vi.  12,  x.  23).  Perhaps  these  were  words 
which  he  had  himself  used  in  his  preaching  at  Corinth. 
But  to  what  use  were  they  put  ?  They  were  now  to 
justify  intercourse  with  heathen  even  to  the  extent 
of  participating  in  their  sacrificial  banquets  in  the 
temple  (1  viii.  9  f.).  They  were  to  warrant  the 
abolition  of  all  distinctions  between  the  natural  and 
the  moral  in  sexual  intercourse  (1  vi.  12  f.).  Under 
this  party  cry  there  was  pressed  forward  the  eman- 
cipation of  women,  and  all  morality  was  laughed  to 
scorn  (1  xi.  3  ff.).  When  actions  were  in  process, 
when  irregularities  occurred  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  "  all 
is  allowed  to  me."  The  joyful  confession  of  the  free 
gospel  was  turned  into  the  catchword  of  a  "Liber- 
tinism "  tending  towards  lasciviousness. 

We  have  already  seen   that   here   and   there  this 
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conduct  was  not  so  evil  in  intention  ;  it  was  more  a 
theoretical  defence  of  the  unconditional  right  of  free- 
dom than  a  frivolity  that  wished  to  further  immorality. 
But  these  Christians  were  self-deceived.  Involun- 
tarily this  freedom  proclaimed  so  vigorously  as  the 
one  underlying  principle,  stimulated  to  a  licentious 
use  of  it.  Its  true  inner  nature  was  mistaken ;  it 
was  sought  for  in  externalities  of  eveiy  kind.  The 
slave,  instead  of  joying  in  the  freedom  which  Christ 
gave  him,  hankered  after  outward  liberty.  The 
Jew,  instead  of  gratefully  recognising  his  freedom 
from  the  constraint  of  law,  exerted  himself  to  secure 
release  from  circumcision :  others  sought  also  and 
found  the  freedom  only  in  things  which  were  un- 
becoming Christianity  and  morally  impermissible. 

In  view  of  later  phenomena,  the  connection  which 
this  insistence  on  liberty  established  with  rationalism 
is  worth  noting.  As  justification  for  the  misuse  of 
the  Christian  freedom,  there  was  adduced  enlightened 
knowledge  or  yvSxri?  (1  viii.  1).  The  nature  of  this 
rationalism  we  learn  from  the  discussion  of  the 
Resurrection,  which  is  denied  because  no  human 
conception  of  it  could  be  formed.  This  bare 
rationalism,  reminding  us  of  sophistic  scepticism,  with 
which,  however,  almost  magical  views  as  to  the  effect 
of  baptism  could  go  hand  in  hand,  was  also  regarded 
as  the  essence  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God.  It 
was  a  simple  matter  to  take  out  of  the  Gospel  the 
thought  that  there  is  but  one  God  ;  it  followed  that 
"  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world  "  (1  viii.  4).  There 
was  no  realisation  of  the  fact  that  there  is  much  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  which  cannot  be  explained 
by   this    smooth    formula — there  be  gods  many  and 
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lords  many,  says  Paul  (1  viii.  5) ;  that  there  are 
invisible  powers  of  which  men  must  beware— Paul 
names  these,  after  the  notions  of  his  time,  demons, 
though  our  method  of  more  abstract  thought  would 
call  them  the  spirit  or  the  tendencies  of  heathendom  ; 
that  there  is  a  devil  who  makes  it  his  object  to  take 
advantage  of  the  saints  of  God  (1  v.  5,  2  ii.  11). 
And  so  with  this  rationalism  the  Corinthians  cast 
both  themselves  and  the  weak  brethren  whom  they 
treated  with  such  contempt  into  perdition. 

Paul  employed  a  twofold  argument  against 
"libertinism."  In  the  first  place  it  involves  a  danger 
for  the  strong  himself,  who,  intoxicated  by  "  liberty," 
becomes  careless  and  falls  under  the  sway  of  those 
dark  powers  of  heathenism.  "  I  would  not  that  ye 
should  have  communion  with  devils  "  (1  x.  20).  "  All 
things  are  lawful  for  me  ;  but  not  all  things  are 
expedient ;  all  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  I  will 
not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any"  (1  vi.  12). 
In  the  second  place  it  is  a  violation  of  brotherly  love 
towards  the  weak,  a  want  of  consideration  which 
burdens  the  strong  himself  and  at  the  same  time  brings 
great  danger  to  the  weak  through  the  temptation  to 
act  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

"  All  things  are  lawful  for  me  ;  but  all  things  are 
not  expedient :  all  things  are  lawful  for  me  ;  but  all 
things  edify  not.  Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  each 
his  neighbour's  good"  (1  x.  23  f.).  "Knowledge 
puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth  "  (1  viii.  1).  The  con- 
clusion was  obvious  ;  the  weak  must  be  enlightened. 
Let  it  be  the  duty  of  love  for  the  strong  to  raise  them 
to  their  own  high  level.  Paul  replies,  not  without 
irony  :     "  For  if  any  man  see  thee  which  hast  know- 
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ledge  sit  at  meat  in  the  idol's  temple,  shall  not  the 
conscience  of  him  which  is  weak  be  emboldened  to  eat 
those  things  which  are  offered  to  idols  ?  And  through 
thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak  brother  perish  for 
whom  Christ  died."  It  is  a  sin  against  the  brother,  a 
merciless  wounding  of  his  conscience,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  sin  against  Christ  (1  viii.  10-12). 

How  now  about  these  "  weak  "  ?  Did  they  really 
occupy,  as  was  supposed,  a  lower  level  of  Christianity  ? 
Could  they  be  helped  by  rationalism  ?  Their  weak- 
ness was  their  earnestness.  They  had  learned  from 
the  Gospel  that  here  there  was  something  new  given 
them,  something  quite  opposed  to  their  whole  former 
life  and  requiring  the  complete  renunciation  of  all 
that  was  in  any  way  connected  with  heathenism. 
Everywhere  they  feared  pollution,  not  only  through 
the  immorality  of  heathendom,  but  equally  through 
contact  with  demons  and  their  worship.  We  have 
already  seen  that  this  agreed  with  a  widespread  view 
among  the  Jews,  we  may  almost  say  the  prevailing 
view.  Jewish  Christians  were,  therefore,  so  far  pre- 
disposed to  the  notion.  But  not  less  must  the 
earnest  heathen,  who  felt  an  aversion  to  the  heathenish 
immorality  and  worship,  have  come  to  adopt  such 
ways  of  thinking. 

We  know  only  too  well  the  length  to  which  these 
went.  That  fornication  was  forbidden,  and  that  a 
case  of  incest  like  this  raised  great  excitement,  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Those  "  weak "  in  all  prob- 
ability came  afterwards  to  form  the  kernel  of  that 
majority  which  Paul  at  length  helped  to  victory. 
That  meat  offered  to  idols  was  disdained  was  a  plain 
consequence  of  the  Apostle's  utterances — the  "  weak  " 
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of  Corinth  had  the  practice  of  the  whole  later  Church 
on  their  side  here.  But  apparently  exception  was 
taken — at  least  some  went  so  far — to  the  eating  of 
flesh  which  might  possibly  have  come  from  a  sacrifice 
to  idols.  From  that  it  was  only  one  step  further  to 
the  total  renunciation  of  meat — not  out  of  Buddhistic 
Pythagorean  motives  nor  out  of  Jewish  scruples,  but 
out  of  this  fearfulness  and  dread  of  demons. 

But  when  Paul  says,  "  Therefore  if  meat  maketh 
my  brother  to  stumble,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  for  ever- 
more, that  I  make  not  my  brother  to  stumble " 
(1  viii.  13),  he  may  only  be  expressing  with  some 
exaggeration  the  unconditional  renunciation  of  all 
that  causes  the  brother  to  stumble,  without  justifying 
us  in  drawing  conclusions  of  the  above  kind  from  it. 

Further,  it  may  have  been  from  these  "  weak  "  that 
the  questions  touching  celibacy  emanated.  In  that 
case  the  disinclination  to  marriage  would  have  to  be 
regarded  as  a  similar  increase  of  the  abhorrence  of 
immorality.  Above  all  the  aversion  to  continuing  a 
mixed  marriage  was  in  keeping  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  that  was  heathen  (1  vii.  12  f.).  Perhaps 
ideas  of  this  nature  found  expression  against  the 
glossolaly  which  recalled  much  that  was  pagan. 
When  Paul  establishes  the  significance  and  the  right 
of  these  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  among  Christians 
in  opposition  to  the  service  of  dumb  idols  (1  xii. 
2  f.),  when  he  closes  the  whole  discussion  with 
the  exhortation,  "  Wherefore  brethren,  covet  to 
prophesy  and  forbid  not  to  speak  with  tongues " 
(1  xiv.  39),  it  surely  presupposes  that  a  certain  feeling 
against  these  was  not  first  of  all  due  to  him,  but  was 
already  felt  by  some  of  them  in  intelligible  opposition 
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to  the  over-valuation  of  these  amidst  the  Christian 
community.  It  is  not  by  any  means  impossible  that 
here  the  more  sober  view  is  connected  with  the  strict 
view  of  the  "  weak "  against  that  of  the  rationalists 
and  the  desire  for  wonderful  effects.  In  any  case 
the  contrast  between  "strong"  and  "weak  "was  the 
fundamental  one  for  the  Church  life  of  the  time. 

How  are  we  to  judge  it  ?  It  is  remarkable  enough 
to  see  the  Apostle  incline  now  more  to  one  side,  now 
more  to  the  other.  In  the  marriage  question  his  heart 
was  with  the  ascetically  inclined ;  but  he  acknow- 
ledges the  Tightness  and  conditional  obligation  of  the 
opposite  standpoint.  However  urgently  in  matters 
of  immorality  and  emancipation  he  opposes  the 
libertine  positions,  in  the  matter  of  the  meat  offered 
to  idols  he  gives  the  strong  the  principal  right,  only, 
however,  to  defend  the  claim  of  the  weak  to  for- 
bearance more  warmly,  and  at  last  to  reach  a  position 
totally  distinct  from  the  attitude  of  the  strong. 

It  is  no  uncertain  wavering,  no  indefinite  balancing 
of  opposite  standpoints  ;  Paul  stands  above  parties. 
He  has  the  Gospel,  "my  Gospel"  (Rom.  ii.  16): 
they  have  each  only  a  fraction  of  it.  The  whole 
occurrence  shows  us  the  immaturity  of  this  Christian 
community.  Probably  not  without  some  thought  of 
this  great  contrast  the  Apostle  ends  by  finally  calling 
to  them,  "  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you 
like  men,  be  strong.  Let  all  your  things  be  done 
with  charity"  (1  xvi.   13  £). 

If  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  "  weak  "  were 
possessed  of  the  greater  moral  earnestness,  we  must 
also  admit  the  greater  moral  power  of  the  "  strong." 
The  earnestness  was  dissipated  in  unevangelical  fear- 
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fulness,  the  misguided  power  turned  into  unchristian 
licentiousness.  Neither  dread  nor  defiance  could 
lead  to  the  goal,  but  only  liberty  hand-in-hand  with 
love. 

Up  till  now  we  have  intentionally  kept  back  one 
defect,  which  in  many  cases  has  been  regarded  as  of 
fundamental  importance — the  existence  of  parties  in 
the  Corinthian  Church.  It  is,  however,  only  one 
manifestation  among  others  of  the  defective  moral 
attitude  of  the  community  and  not  the  source  of  its 
shortcomings.  The  old  view  that  all  Paul  says  in 
the  first  epistle  must  be  referred  to  one  of  the  parties 
indicated  in  the  first  four  chapters  attaches  far  too 
much  importance  to  the  matter.  Paul  is  moved  to 
discuss  the  parties  first,  probably  by  the  proper  con- 
sideration that  the  important  demands  which  he  has 
to  bring  before  them  presently  cannot  make  their  due 
impression  until  the  Church  is  a  unity.  For  the  rest, 
however,  he  treats  the  matter  rather  as  stupid  childish- 
ness than  as  a  radical  defect.  The  fact  that  he  asserts 
the  highest  motives  is  only  in  keeping  with  his  in- 
variable method  of  dealing  with  things. 

The  impulse  to  these  disorders  was  unconsciously 
given  by  Apollos,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who,  through 
his  eloquence  and  familiarity  with  the  Scripture,  had 
proved  himself  a  valiant  defender  of  the  Gospel 
against  the  Jews.  Thus  it  came  about  that  after  the 
Apostle's  departure  he  arrived  in  Corinth  with  a 
recommendation  from  Paul's  missionary  companions, 
and  carried  on  an  active  and  fruitful  ministry  in  the 
city.  There  was  no  material  difference  between  him 
and  Paul.  Paul  treats  him  as  an  entirely  like-minded 
fellow- worker,  not  only  placing  no  hindrance  in  the 
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way  of  his  paying  a  second  visit  to  Corinth,  but  even 
advising  him  warmly  to  that  course  (1  xvi.  12). 

Only  in  form  was  there  any  difference,  because  the 
brilliant  rhetoric  of  the  Alexandrian  and  his  profound 
allegorical  interpretations  of  Scripture  soared  far 
above  the  simple  method  in  which  Paul  purposely  set 
forth  the  chief  points  of  the  Gospel.  A  polios  came 
quickly  to  find  a  circle  of  ardent  admirers.  But 
evidently  it  was  only  after  his  departure  that  the 
glorification  of  this  master  assumed  such  a  pronounced 
form  as  to  offend  another  section  of  the  Church. 
This  latter  party  maintained  that  it  was  Paul,  the 
founder  of  the  Church,  to  whom  the  greatest  debt 
of  thankful  respect  was  due.  As  usual,  contention 
sharpened  the  antithesis,  so  that  the  claims  and  the 
merits  of  the  opponent  were  denied.  "  I  hold  to 
Apollos,"  met  with  the  sharp  rejoinder,  "  I  hold  to 
Paul."  And  when  once  there  were  such  party  cries, 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  others  should  come  in,  and 
a  Jewish  Christian  party  rally  round  the  cry,  "  I  am 
of  Cephas  (Peter)  "  (1  i.  12,  iii.  22).  On  this  matter 
they  may  have  come  to  very  great  differences.  But 
the  devotional  unity  of  the  Church  was  not  inter- 
rupted by  it.  Paul  writes  not  to  the  one  party,  but 
to  the  Church  of  God  in  Corinth.  He  does  not 
demand  the  adherence  of  all  to  the  one  party,  but 
the  giving  up  of  every  division  in  the  higher  unity 
of  the  Church ;  in  opposition  to  the  three  party- 
cries  originating  in  the  names  of  men,  he  sets  "  I 
hold  to  Christ,"  as  the  only  permissible  one.  The 
whole  discussion  is  filled  with  this  thought  of  the 
subordination  of  all  human  authority  to  the  only 
valid  authority,  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  itself 
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rests  on  the  authority  of  God.  His  details  as  to  the 
proper  way  to  preach  the  Gospel,  the  distinction 
between  the  "  wisdom  "  and  the  simple  preaching,  and 
the  relation  between  his  work  and  that  of  Apollos, 
always  reach  a  climax  in  the  reference  to  Christ,  and 
beyond  Him  to  God. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  these 
disputes  as  a  natural  expression  of  the  party-spirit  so 
characteristic  of  the  Greeks.  A  law  of  Solon  forbade 
impartiality.  It  was  the  form  which  the  passion  for 
debate  and  discussion  took  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
Christian  society.  This  is  certainly  correct.  But 
Paul  sees  something  different  in  it :  a  want  of 
Christian  consciousness,  to  some  extent  a  denial  of 
the  Lord.  And  that  is  in  very  deed  what  this  party- 
machinery  in  Corinth  chiefly  teaches  us.  These 
Christians  were  sadly — not  to  say  entirely — lacking 
in  a  clear  Church  consciousness.  The  individualistic 
trait  which  we  have  repeatedly  observed  assumes 
great  prominence  here. 

The  enjoyment  of  unrestrained  freedom  in  private 
life  was  insisted  upon.  In  the  Church,  too,  personal 
taste  and  individual  inclination  were  followed.  Behind 
the  glorification  of  the  authorities  there  was  in  the 
last  instance  personal  vanity,  the  elevating  of  them- 
selves above  all  authority,  as  Paul  very  clearly 
recognised  and  severely  reprehended. 

We  do  not  know  if  there  existed  a  closer  connection 
between  this  party  division  and  the  great  antithesis 
between  strong  and  weak,  already  referred  to.  It  is 
not  wide  of  the  mark  to  say  that  the  followers  of 
the  richly-endowed  Apollos  were  to  be  found  among 
the  libertines  proud  of  their  gnosis,  while  the  followers 
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of  Paul,  with  his  tendency  to  asceticism,  were  to  be 
found  among  the  members  of  the  narrow  party.  But 
it  is  as  impossible  to  make  Apollos  answerable  for 
the  bald  rationalism  of  every  freethinker  as  to  hold 
Paul  responsible  for  the  fearful  anxiety  of  their 
opponents,  not  to  speak  of  the  Cephas-party,  which 
cannot  be  suitably  accommodated  to  this  view.  It 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  these  divisions  in  the 
Church's  life  crossed  each  other,  some  of  the  Apollos- 
party  being  narrow,  some  of  the  Pauline  party  liberal, 
and  vice  versa.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear :  both 
defects  arise  from  one  root,  viz.,  the  confident,  self- 
sufficient  vanity  with  which  they  set  themselves 
above  all  higher  considerations. 

The  exaltation  of  self  is  most  noticeable  in  their 
conduct  towards  the  Apostle.  It  was  only  a  little 
thing  that  in  the  controversy  as  to  the  merits  of  their 
preaching  they  placed  Paul  and  Apollos  on  the  same 
level,  and  to  a  large  extent  decided  against  Paul. 
The  Apostle  explained,  "  With  me  it  is  a  very  small 
thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of  you  or  of  man's 
judgment."  But  the  arrogant  tone  which  they  had 
employed  he  lashes  sharply  in  the  bitterly  ironic 
sentences  :  "  Now  ye  are  full,  now  ye  are  rich ;  ye 
have  reigned  as  kings — without  us."  "  We  are  fools 
for  Christ's  sake,  but  ye  are  wise  in  Christ :  we  are 
weak,  but  ye  are  strong :  ye  are  honourable,  but  we. 
are  despised  "  (1  iv.  3,  8,  10).  We  have  already  met 
instances  of  this  in  their  intentional  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  Apostle's  words,  in  order  to  upbraid  him 
in  quite  unbecoming  fashion :  "  What  you  desire 
is  impossible " ;  in  their  simple  refusal  of  the 
Apostle's    urgent    demand ;    and    in  their   venturing 
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on  personal  defiance  of  him  when  he  appeared  in 
Corinth. 

The  opposition  which  had  grown  to  large  dimen- 
sions within  the  Church  was  combined  in  the  course 
of  time  with  a  new  and  foreign  element,  the  Judaistic 
agitation.  It  was  only  when  the  two  came  in  contact 
that  the  position  became  dangerous.  There  may 
have  been  some  few  such  Judaists  in  Corinth  at  the 
time  when  Paul  wrote  his  first  letter,  and  these  even 
as  Christians  may  have  retained  so  much  of  their 
Judaism  as  to  adhere  to  the  synagogue  instead  of  to 
the  Pauline  Church.  Paul  attempts  to  help  them 
with  brotherly  hand  over  this  barrier.  Only  in  the 
interval  between  the  two  letters  can  occasion  have 
been  given,  probably  through  reinforcements  from 
Jerusalem,  to  a  real  aggressive  agitation  directed 
against  the  Church.  Our  source  here  is  almost 
exclusively  the  second  epistle.  We  have  elsewhere 
to  speak  of  the  nature  of  this  Judaism.  Here  its 
interest  for  us  is  confined  to  the  influence  which  it 
exerted  on  the  Church  of  Corinth  and  its  relation  to 
the  Apostle. 

The  attack  was  aimed  directly  against  the  person- 
ality of  the  Apostle.  To  undermine  his  authority, 
his  cry  of  adherence  to  Christ  was  taken  out  of  his 
mouth  by  the  Judaists,  only  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tradicting him  and  vindicating  themselves  in  a  more 
special  sense :  "  How  can  Paul  say  to  you,  '  I  hold 
to  Christ — viz.,  as  pupil  ? '  He  has  not  seen  the  Lord 
any  more  than  you.  Only  we  have  a  right  to  speak 
so  (2  x.  7),  for  we  are  His  immediate  disciples."  Thus 
the  Gospel  of  Paul  could  only  be  imperfect  and  in 
need    of  being  supplemented  still  more.     His    own 
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moral  character  was  assailed.  The  collection  gave 
occasion  to  question  the  honesty  of  himself  and  his 
associates  (2  xii.  16-18).  The  fact  that  he  had  never 
accepted  any  support  from  the  Church  of  Corinth 
was  misrepresented  as  tending  to  the  support  of  this 
suspicion  (2  xii.  13-15) ;  here,  too,  a  sign  of  want  of 
love  was  sought.  His  imperious  nature  was  effectively 
pictured  to  the  Corinthians,  already  so  sensitive  to 
every  semblance  of  tutelage  (2  x.  9).  The  strongly- 
contrasted  weakness  which  he  shows  when  he 
appears  in  person  is  referred  to  (2  x.  10  f.).  He 
was  not  straightforward,  not  true  ;  that  was  shown 
also  by  the  contradictions  in  his  announcements  and 
promises  (2  i.  13).  As  his  uprightness,  so  at  the 
last  even  his  moral  purity  was  questioned  (2  iv.  2). 
The  illness  which  they  had  seen  attack  him  on  his 
short  visit  to  them  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
divine  punishment  (2  xii.  7).  The  revelations  boasted 
of,  the  vision  of  the  Lord  on  which  he  based  his 
claim  to  Apostleship  (1  ix.  1),  showed  that  he  was 
mad  (2  xi.  16,  xii.  11). 

It  was  a  systematic  attack  which  did  not  allow  any 
point  of  weakness  to  escape.  It  must  have  had 
success  too,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  When  Paul 
sets  himself  to  refute  in  detail  the  charges  raised 
against  him,  it  is  because  they  must  have  made  an 
impression  on  the  Church.  With  one  section  this 
was  certainly  the  case.  There  is  to  be  observed  here, 
as  so  often  in  life,  a  co-operation  of  entirely  opposite 
extremes ;  the  suspicions  to  which  the  Apostle  was 
exposed  from  the  zealous  Jews,  as  an  apostate  from 
Judaism,  found  willing  ears  among  those  libertines 
who  were  rebels  against  all  law  and  all  morality.     It 
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may  be  regarded  as  a  suspicious  indication  of  the 
immatureness  of  their  moral  judgment,  even  of  the 
immoral  tendency  of  many  members,  that  there  could 
be  any  talk  at  all  of  doubt  about  the  Apostle's  dis- 
interestedness, honesty,  and  purity.  At  any  rate  it 
shows  that  their  relation  to  the  Apostle  was  not  so 
respectful  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Paul  feels  like 
a  father  towards  the  Church,  but  it  had  none  of  the 
child's  unquestioning  trust  of  his  father. 

Yet  here,  too,  there  must  be  no  one-sided  treatment. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Church  continually 
appeals  to  the  Apostle's  knowledge.  The  letter  of 
the  Corinthians  which  replies  to  our  first  epistle  was 
no  private  communication  emanating  from  individuals 
or  a  group  of  individuals  :  it  came  from  the  Church, 
and  in  spite  of  the  unsuitableness  of  the  tone  it  adopts, 
there  is  nevertheless  something  naive  and  childlike 
revealed  in  their  asking  him  for  direction  upon  all  the 
disputed  points  in  the  Church.  All  the  sections — 
those  inclining  to  asceticism  as  well  as  the  libertines — 
are  at  one  in  that.  They  even  ask  Paul  himself  to 
use  his  influence  with  Apollos  to  get  him  to  come  to 
Corinth  again.  Notwithstanding  all  the  fanaticism 
for  Apollos  there  must  nevertheless  have  been  present 
an  almost  jealous  love  for  Paul  in  the  Church.  What 
else  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  enemy's  taking 
advantage  of  his  renunciation  of  pecuniary  support 
to  throw  suspicion  on  his  love  ?  But  at  last  this  love 
conquered.  After  grieving  him  sorely,  they  suddenly 
become  conscious  of  wrong.  In  the  second  epistle  of 
the  Apostle  there  sounds  through  all  apologies  the 
gentle  tone  of  a  reconciled  love  raised  above  all  doubt 
and  all  conflict.     The  visit  which  in  anger  he  refused 
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to  make  (2  ii.  1)  he  was  able  to  make  in  joy  (Acts 
xx.  2  f.). 

We  shall  do  justice  to  this  attitude  towards  the 
Apostle,  with  its  wonderful  mixture  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  only  when  we  reflect  how  young  and  im- 
mature the  community  still  was.  The  Apostle  tells 
them  plainly  that  they  are  still  mere  babes.  Yet 
how  mature,  how  grown  up  they  believed  themselves 
to  be,  like  a  boy  who  has  outgrown  the  clothes  of 
childhood,  and  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  man- 
hood is  no  longer  satisfied  to  endure  paternal  disci- 
pline. He  has  not  yet  learned  from  experience  that 
a  man  needs  some  authority.  He  feels  so  uncertain 
that  he  is  always  grasping  after  some  authority,  too 
often,  alas !  delusive. 

The  conduct  of  the  Corinthians  towards  the  Apostle, 
however  much  it  pained  him,  is  ultimately  only  a  sign 
of  moral  strength  yoked  with  immaturity. 

It  is  certainly  no  very  pleasing  picture  that  this 
Christian  community  presents  to  us.  It  is  well 
calculated  to  destroy  at  the  outset  all  illusions  about 
ideal  circumstances  in  the  apostolic  age.  Men  were 
then  just  what  they  are  now.  Christianity  had  to 
reckon  with  the  same  difficulties.  "  The  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  Spirit."  The  directness  with  which  the 
new  element  here  operated  while  it  strengthened  the 
impression  it  made,  liberated  undreamed-of  powers ; 
but  the  shortness  of  the  time  prevented  a  complete 
leavening  or  permeation  of  the  old  material.  The 
ancient  usages,  malpractices,  and  vices  of  the  heathen 
past  life  continued  to  make  themselves  painfully  felt. 
The  want  of  moral  discipline  is  in  pronounced  opposi- 
tion to  the  rich  spiritual  gifts  of  the  community. 
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One  of  the  characteristic  wants  of  the  Christians 
of  Corinth  is  the  consciousness  of  being  members 
together  of  the  same  congregation.  United  for 
worship,  they  followed  for  the  rest  every  man  his 
own  way,  without  reflecting  that  the  Christian  can 
participate  in  all  the  blessings  of  the  new  faith  only 
as  a  member  of  the  Christian  community,  that  com- 
bination offered  the  best  defence  against  all  dangers 
coming  from  without,  and  that  accordingly  the 
individual  came  to  acquire  obligations  towards  the 
Church. 

Instead  of  this  they  took  their  stand  with  all 
insistence  on  the  principle  of  unrestricted  personal 
freedom.  Their  disregard  of  the  brethren,  their  want 
of  respect  for  the  Apostle,  are  only  consequences  of 
this  characteristic  individualism  and  independence. 
What  did  any  one  care  for  the  other  Christian 
Churches  to  whose  customs  Paul  repeatedly  appealed  ? 
(1  vii.  17,  xi.  16).  Why  should  they  give  money  for 
the  necessities  of  the  Christians  of  Palestine  ?  They 
were  sufficient  for  themselves,  and  would  neither  let 
themselves  be  directed  from  without  nor  themselves 
recognise  duties  to  the  outside  world.  The  attitude 
they  adopted  to  Christianity  was  not  very  different 
from  the  earlier  one  to  the  cults  of  Poseidon,  Isis, 
and  the  Mother  of  gods  ;  it  was  something  necessary 
to  life,  but  life  itself  was  not  defined  by  it. 

If  the  circumstances  of  Corinth  are  viewed  from 
this  standpoint,  then  all  the  errors  and  confusions 
are  quite  intelligible.  But  just  as  the  single  defects 
which  appeared  so  considerable  at  the  first  glance 
appeared  not  so  dangerous  on  a  closer  survey,  so  in 
the  finished  picture  they  become  still  less  prominent. 
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How  much  honourable  striving  is  revealed  alongside 
of  licentiousness  even  if  we  only  think  of  the  "  weak  "  ! 
And  the  most  and  best  naturally  escape  our  notice. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  good  not  to  shine.  Paul  did 
not  write  his  epistles  to  eulogise  the  virtues  of  his 
Churches  ;  only  necessity,  the  defects  that  he  knew  of, 
induced  him  to  write  at  all.  So  our  final  opinion  of 
the  moral  standing  of  the  Church  cannot  be  so  bad. 
There  were  at  any  rate  life  and  vigorous  effort  there. 
That  occasionally — or  perhaps  we  must  say  often — 
these  fell  out  of  the  right  way  is  an  indication  of 
excess  of  power.  The  Church  still  required  Christian 
education.  It  found  this  too.  When  we  consider 
the  wild  motions  of  these  restless  spirits  in  the  days 
of  Paul,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  weak  bonds  of 
the  Church  were  bound  to  be  rent,  that  it  was  bound 
to  disappear  again  from  the  earth,  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  smaller  circles,  and  decimated  through  the 
complete  retrogression  of  these  half-heathen.  Instead 
of  this  we  shall  again  find  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
after  about  forty  years,  shaken  it  is  true  by  hot 
conflicts,  but  nevertheless  in  such  a  position  that  its 
continuity  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  and  that  it  receives 
the  most  commendatory  testimony  for  practical 
evidence  of  Christianity.  In  it  was  fulfilled  the 
Apostle's  promise  (2  xiii.  11),  "Finally,  brethren, 
farewell ;  be  perfect ;  be  of  good  comfort ;  be  of  one 
mind  ;  live  in  peace  ;  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace 
shall  be  with  you." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Churches  of  Macedonia. 

thessalonica  and  philippe 

In  the  summer  of  52,  before  coming  to  Corinth  Paul 
journeyed  through  Macedonia.  Landing  at  Neapolis, 
he  proceeded  first  to  Philippi,  and  then  reached 
Thessalonica  by  way  of  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia, 
to  work  some  weeks  there.  He  fled  further  inland 
to  the  remote  Berea,  whence,  driven  to  a  hasty 
departure  through  renewed  persecutions,  he  reached 
Athens  by  sea,  and  afterwards  Corinth  (Acts  xvi.  11 
f,  xvii.  1,  10,  15,  xviii.  1).  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
the  ordinary  view  that  Paul  did  no  missionary  work 
in  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia.  Of  Berea  also  we 
learn  almost  nothing.  Neither  of  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians  mentions  it  at  all.  We  might 
easily  believe  that  the  foundation  of  a  permanent 
Church  was  not  laid  there,  were  it  not  that  Sopater, 
son  of  Pyrrhus  from  Berea,  appeared  among  the 
deputies  who  accompanied  Paul.  Certainly,  how- 
ever, among  the  Churches  of  Macedonia,  those  of 
the  two  towns  Thessalonica  and  Philippi  were  most 
prominent. 

Thessalonica,   rising   picturesquely  on  the    sloping 
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bank  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  was  the  capital  of 
the  province,  then  as  now  a  very  important  com- 
mercial centre  and  place  of  traffic  communicating 
with  Italy  by  the  Egnatian  road,  via  Dyrrachium. 
"  Lying  in  the  lap  of  the  kingdom  "  and  populous,  it 
was  not  far  behind  Corinth  in  importance.  The 
mixture  of  peoples  was  similar ;  among  them  Jews 
were  especially  numerous.  Living  seems  to  have 
been  dear :  Paul  and  his  companions  (1  Thess.  ii.  9) 
could  not  maintain  themselves  adequately  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands. 

Philippi,  now  a  deserted  ruin,  situated  about  three 
hours'  journey  inland,  in  the  well- watered,  fruitful 
hollow  between  Pangaeus  and  Haemus,  and  con- 
nected with  Thessalonica  by  the  Egnatian  road,  was 
of  considerable  extent.  Renowned  since  ancient 
times  for  the  gold  mines  that  lay  close  by,  the  scene 
in  42  B.C.  of  one  of  the  decisive  battles  in  the  civil 
wars,  it  was  built  anew  as  a  Roman  colony  under 
Augustus. 

As  inscriptions  show,  the  Latin  element  pre- 
dominated. The  few  Jews  and  proselytes  had  no 
synagogue  of  their  own.  Their  place  of  prayer  lay 
on  the  river  bank  before  the  town-gate. 

The  labours  of  Paul,  who  was  accompanied  by 
Silvanus  and  Timothy,  cannot  have  been  of  long 
continuance  at  either  place,  although  the  periods  given 
us  in  the  Acts  seem  to  be  rather  under-estimated: 
"certain  days"  (xvi.  12);  a  second  Sabbath  in 
Philippi  (16)  ;  three  Sabbaths  in  Thessalonica  (xvii. 
2).  In  Thessalonica  Paul  receives  monetary  help  at 
least  twice  (Phil.  iv.  16).  This  lively  intercourse  was 
continued.    From  Athens  Paul  arranged  that  Timothy 
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should  return  to  Thessalonica.  From  Corinth  he 
wrote  the  two  epistles  preserved  to  us.  These 
followed  quickly  upon  one  another,  Paul  having  learned 
first  from  Timothy,  and  then  through  other  channels, 
what  the  state  of  matters  in  the  young  Church  was. 
In  Corinth  he  received  from  Philippi  further  assist- 
ance, which  was  brought  to  him  by  Christians  of  the 
place  (2  Cor.  xi.  9) ;  Paul  could  say  that  with  that 
Church,  and  it  alone,  he  was  always  on  terms  of 
giving  and  getting  (Phil.  iv.  15).  His  last  visit  to 
Corinth — the  collection  journey — brought  him  in  the 
autumn  of  57  and  the  spring  of  58,  both  going  and 
coming,  through  Macedonia  (1  Cor.  xvi.  5,  2  Cor. 
i.  16),  2  Cor.  ii.  13,  vii.  5  =  Acts  xix.  21  f.,  xx.  1  ; 
Acts  xx.  3.  Timothy  (1  Cor.  iv.  17,  xvi.  10),  and 
afterwards  Titus  (2  Cor.  ii.  13,  vii.  6,  13  f.,  viii.  17), 
had  previously  gone  the  same  way  in  connection  with 
the  same  matter.  On  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  he 
was  accompanied  by  Sopater,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  as 
deputy  from  Berea,  and  by  Aristarchus  and  Secundus, 
as  deputies  from  Thessalonica.  The  representatives 
from  Philippi  are  included  in  the  "we"  (Acts  xx. 
4  f.).  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  were  some 
Macedonians  who  belonged  to  the  permanent  retinue 
of  Paul,  Aristarchus,  Gaius,  otherwise  unknown  to 
us  (Acts  xix.  29),  and  the  author  of  the  "  we " 
sections  (not  Luke).  Aristarchus  remained  with 
Paul  in  Caesarea  (Col.  iv.  10,  Phm.  24),  and  ac- 
companied him  in  the  year  61  on  his  passage  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  At  that  time  we  find 
Epaphroditus,  a  special  representative  of  the  Philip- 
pians,  with  the  imprisoned  Paul.  He  had  again 
brought  the  Apostle  support  (Phil.   iv.  10  f£),  and 
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because  through  sickness  he  could  no  longer  be  of 
service  to  the  Apostle,  he  took  our  epistle  with  him 
on  his  homeward  journey  (Phil.  ii.  25,  28)  ;  soon 
afterwards  Timothy  proceeded  thither  on  the  Apostle's 
commission  (ii.  19).  In  case  of  discharge,  Paul  hoped 
to  visit  Philippi  himself  (i.  26,  ii.  24).  I  hardly  think 
this  actually  happened,  notwithstanding  the  mention 
in  1  Tim.  i.  3  of  another  visit,  which  cannot  be  made 
to  harmonise  with  the  sequence  of  events  known  to 
us. 

Out  of  this  extensive  intercourse  only  three  little 
letters  are  preserved  for  us.  Two  of  these,  addressed 
to  Thessalonica,  stand  at  the  beginning  of  Paul's 
correspondence ;  the  other,  written  to  Philippi,  con- 
stitutes, so  to  speak,  the  Apostle's  will.  An  interval 
of  ten  years  separates  them.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  entitled  to  treat  the  two  Churches 
together.  Paul  himself  speaks  (2  Cor.  viii.  1)  of  the 
"  Churches  of  Macedonia,"  and  (Rom.  xv.  26)  even 
of  "  Macedonia,"  as  if  his  little  Christian  Churches 
formed  the  Koinon,  or  diet  of  the  province.  Al- 
though Philippi  occupied  the  leading  place  in  his 
eyes,  as  we  learn  from  a  comparison  of  2  Cor.  xi.  9 
with  Phil.  iv.  15,  the  Macedonians  (2  Cor.  ix.  2,  4) 
are  certainly  not  to  be  confined  to  Philippi. 

The  Churches  must  really  have  had  much  in 
common.  Paul  speaks  of  their  great  poverty,  which 
is  united  with  great  joy  in  giving  (2  Cor.  viii.  2  ff.). 
Both  Churches  were  distinctly  Gentile.  The  total 
withdrawal  of  the  Jewish  element  will  cause  us 
less  astonishment  in  Philippi  than  in  Thessalonica. 
Lydia,  the  dealer  in  purples  from  Thyatira,  was  a 
proselyte.      But  her  family,  which,  along   with   the 
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family  of  the  jailer,  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  would  show  no  trace  of  Jewish  character 
in  their  life.  The  other  names  which  we  hear, 
Epaphroditus,  Euodia,  Syntyche,  Clement  (Phil.  iv. 
2  f.),  bear  no  Jewish  stamp.  Jason,  Paul's  host  in 
Thessalonica,  may  have  been  a  Jew  (his  name  being 
a  hellenised  form  of  Joshua,  Jesus),  Acts  xvii.  5  ff., 
and  Aristarchus  certainly  was,  Col.  iv.  10  (Phm.  24). 
Demas,  who  has  been  connected  with  Thessalonica 
on  account  of  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  was  a  Gentile  (Col.  iv.  14 
and  Phm.  24),  as  was  also  Secundus  (Acts  xx.  4). 
The  Gentile  character  of  the  Church  is  indicated  still 
more  clearly  by  direct  and  unmistakable  statements 
of  the  Apostle  (cf.  1  Thess.  i.  9,  ii.  14).  These 
confirm  indirectly  the  report  in  Acts,  that  besides 
certain  Jews  a  great  many  God-fearing  people,  among 
them  especially  the  chief  women,  were  converted 
(xvii.  4).  The  adverse  and  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Jews  there,  who  pursued  the  Apostle  into  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Berea,  where  the  synagogue 
was  differently  disposed  (Acts  xvii.  5  ff.  13),  can  be 
detected  in  the  sharp  sallies  of  the  Apostle  against 
the  Jews  (1  Thess.  ii.  15  f.). 

Nowhere  does  Paul  employ  the  same  sharp  tone, 
except  in  Phil.  hi.  2  ff.,  where  he  speaks  of  his  un- 
believing countrymen,  who,  notwithstanding  his  love 
and  readiness  to  sacrifice  himself  for  them  (Rom. 
ix.  1  ff.)  constantly  caused  him  so  much  trouble 
(Rom.  xv.  31).  It  is  a  remarkable  conformity 
between  the  first  and  the  last  letter  of  the  Apostle, 
that  in  both  of  them,  instead  of  the  anti-Judaistic 
opposition,  it  is  anger  against  the  unbelieving  Jews 
that   breaks  through.     Certainly  that  is   not   to   be 
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explained  by  saying  that  the  opposition  was  restricted 
to  certain  years.  It  was  a  permanent  thing — 
according  to  Phil.  i.  15  ff. — although  Paul  had 
learned  to  take  a  less  severe  view  of  it.  Rather  it 
was  the  circumstances  of  the  Macedonian  Churches 
themselves  which  induced  Paul  on  both  occasions  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  unbelieving  and  persecuting 
Jews. 

This  fact,  however,  makes  a  comparative  treatment 
of  the  two  Churches  very  interesting,  for  here  we 
can  observe  the  effect  of  Christianity  under  similar 
conditions,  in  the  one  case  immediately  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  other  after  ten 
years  of  trial. 

In  the  letters  to  the  Church  of  the  Thessalonians 
(1  i.  1,  2  i.  1)  the  immaturity  of  their  Christianity  is 
very  evident.  The  Apostle  lays  stress  on  the  fact 
that  their  faith  is  not  yet  complete  (1  iii.  10) ;  their 
love  must  increase  (iii.  12,  iv.  10),  and  their  Christian 
demeanour  improve  generally  (iv.  1).  He  employs 
the  tone  of  loving  advice  and  counsel  which  a  father 
adopts  towards  a  still  immature  son  (1  ii.  7,  11). 
The  Apostle  is  well  aware  that  his  affection  is  returned 
by  the  Thessalonians.  Timothy  had  convinced  him 
of  that  (iii.  6).  If  he  lays  stress  upon  his  dis- 
interestedness (ii.  5  ff.),  and  his  honest  intention  of 
coming  again  (ii.  17  ff),  his  defence  against  the 
suspicion  of  restless  and  impoverishing  charlatanry 
is  evidently  due  to  his  own  grief  at  the  premature 
cessation  of  his  work,  and  to  sorrow  for  the  conse- 
quences of  that  cessation  rather  than  to  the  general 
tone  of  Thessalonian  Christianity. 

Certainly  the  Apostle  warns  them  to  hold  fast  to 
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the  traditions  which  they  have  been  taught  (2  ii.  15). 
But  the  danger  which  threatened  the  Christianity  of 
his  readers  was  not  a  denial  of  the  faith.  On  the 
contrary,  Paul  can  only  praise  their  constancy  in  the 
midst  of  much  tribulation.  At  the  outset  they 
received  his  preaching  in  the  midst  of  great  distress, 
and  yet  with  a  joy  that  was  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(1  i.  6),  and  they  have  continued  loyal,  following 
the  example  of  the  Jewish  Christian  Churches  of 
Palestine  (ii.  14). 

Paul  was  well  aware  that  persecution  brings 
temptation,  and  that  there  was  always  a  danger  of  their 
being  shaken  in  faith.  This  he  feared  in  particular 
from  the  report  of  his  own  ceaseless  sufferings.  For 
that  very  reason  he  sent  Timothy  to  them  and  re- 
minded them  that  he  had  never  left  them  in  any 
doubt  as  to  this  result  of  Christianity,  and  especially 
of  Apostleship  (iii.  3  ff.).  In  Thessalonica,  too,  there 
were  faint  hearts  which  must  be  encouraged.  Yet 
on  the  ground  of  further  information,  Paul  can  boast 
to  other  Churches  of  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the 
Thessalonians  (2  i.  4). 

Community  of  feeling  among  the  members  was 
exceedingly  warm.  Paul's  insistence  that  his  letter 
should  be  read  to  all  members  of  the  Church 
(1  v.  27)  is  no  proof  of  disputes.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  Paul  has  epistolary  communications  with  a 
Church ;  to  himself  it  is  something  unaccustomed, 
and  he  is  troubled  as  to  whether  his  message  will 
reach  all.  That  he  begs  them  to  give  effect  to  his 
greeting  in  a  mutual  kiss  of  brotherhood  (1  v.  26)  is, 
like  the  request  for  their  intercessions  (1  v.  25,  2  iii.  1), 
part  of  the  training,  which  endeavours  not  to  abolish 
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defects  but  to  strengthen  good  habits.  There  must 
have  been  real  life  in  a  community  that  could  be  told 
to  "  Exhort  one  another  and  build  each  other  up, 
even  as  also  ye  do  "  (1  v.  11).  Here  is  to  be  observed 
the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  duty  by  every  member  of 
the  Church,  just  as  Paul  claims  to  have  taken  fatherly 
concern  for  every  individual  (1  ii.  11).  As  was 
natural,  the  next  step  was  that  those  persons  whose 
gifts  and  circumstances  specially  fitted  them,  took 
over  this  duty  of  edifying  and  improving,  so  that  a 
kind  of  educational  staff  began  to  be  formed  within 
the  community.  The  exhortation  to  acknowledge 
these  voluntary  servants  of  the  community — the 
management  is  also  a  service,  and  often  a  right  hard 
one — with  particular  respect  and  loving  trust  ( 1  v.  12  f.) 
we  have  found  already  in  Corinthians  1  xvi.  15  f. 
We  come  upon  it  again  in  Phil.  ii.  29  f.  (cf.  Gal. 
vi.  6).  It  is  like  an  anticipation  of  the  conflicts 
which  were  to  arise  later  from  the  consolidation  of 
this  Church  management  in  ecclesiastical  officialdom, 
when  Paul  here  says,  "  Preserve  peace  with  them." 
Their  brotherly  love  within  their  own  congregation, 
as  well  as  towards  Christians  of  other  towns,  is  ex- 
ceedingly exemplary  (1  iv.  9  f.).  Paul  goes  into  no 
further  detail  on  this  point.  He  sees  that  in  this 
respect  they  have  been  taught  directly  of  God 
{i.e.  His  Spirit). 

Undoubtedly  this  great  brotherly  love  is  the  most 
genuine  expression  of  Christian  sentiment.  Their 
sorrowing  and  grieving  for  the  fate  of  departed 
brethren  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  nature 
of  this  brotherhood,  this  feeling  of  close  inter- 
dependence.    The  value  of  this  sentiment  is  brought 
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home  to  us  when  we  see  that  according  to  the 
contemporary  Jewish  apocalyptic  creed  "  those  who 
remain  are  far  more  blessed  than  those  who  have 
died  "  (4  Ezr.  xiii.  24),  and  that  Paul  himself  explains 
the  numerous  cases  of  death  in  Corinth  as  a  divine 
punishment  (1  Cor.  xi.  30).  Should  the  Lord  appeal- 
suddenly  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  was 
really  a  burning  question  whether  those  who  did  not 
live  to  see  it  should  not  lose  thereby  the  blessed 
participation  in  the  kingdom  of  glory.  The  Church 
waiting  the  Lord's  speedy  advent  had  not  reckoned 
on  the  possibility  of  cases  of  death.  These  deaths 
shook  the  whole  community,  which  would  not  give 
up  any  of  its  members.  How  differently  was  the 
question  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  dealt 
with  in  Corinth.  In  the  spirit  of  rationalism,  with 
no  feeling  of  community,  the  possibility  was  simply 
denied,  and  that,  too,  after  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  had  died.  Nowhere  more  clearly  than  in 
this  contradiction  is  there  revealed  the  conspicuous 
individualism,  the  religious  superficiality  of  the 
Corinthians.  There  the  Apostle  adopts  (1  Cor.  xv.) 
a  tone  of  reprehension  ;  here  he  takes  pains  to  comfort, 
and  he  does  it  by  pointing  to  the  difference  from 
"others  which  have  no  hope"  (1  iv.   13). 

The  remarkable  Christian  consciousness  of  the 
Thessalonians  shows  itself  also  in  the  special  questions 
of  ethics.  Paul  has  only  to  remind  the  Church  that 
their  adoption  of  Christianity  meant  an  abandoning 
of  idols,  and  turning  to  the  service  of  the  living 
God  (1  i.  9).  Complete  separation  from  everything 
pagan  in  their  way  of  life  was  consequently  a  matter 
of    course.     Paul     touches    specially    only    on    the 
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specifically  Grecian  sin  of  fornication  and  the 
temptation  to  dishonesty  and  imposture,  which  was 
probably  a  serious  one  to  the  Thessalonians  engaged 
in  commerce  (1  iv.  3,  6),  and  in  both  cases  he  refers 
to  former  statements  of  his  own.  This  procedure 
shows  how  well  he  could  discover  the  weak  points, 
and  by  diligent  exhortation  effect  their  improvement. 
Again  we  must  observe  that  it  is  only  the  highest 
demand  of  Christian  ethics  that  Paul  finds  it  necessary 
to  impress  upon  them,  the  duty  of  renouncing  the 
avenging  of  suffered  wrongs. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Paul  here  looks  to  the  Church 
to  see  that  none  of  its  members  fall  short  in  this 
respect  (1  v.  15).  Only  the  feeling  of  communion 
gives  the  individual  the  strength  to  overcome  the 
selfish  desire  for  revenge. 

Otherwise  the  two  Epistles  are  throughout  brilliant 
witnesses  for  the  Church,  the  reality  of  its  faith,  the 
joy  of  its  love  which  fears  no  pains,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  its  patience,  1  i.  3  (cf.  hi.  6,  v.  8).  The 
Apostle  can  call  the  Thessalonians  an  ensample  to 
all  that  believe  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  (1  i.  7), 
his  hope,  his  joy,  his  garland  of  pride  before  the  Lord 
when  He  comes  (ii.  19),  a  ground  of  never-ceasing 
thanksgiving  (iii.  9).  These  Epistles,  as  distinguished 
from  those  to  the  Corinthians,  are  marked  by  the 
special  prominence  of  the  general  and  genuine  re- 
cognition which  accompanies  every  special  exhortation 
with  an  "  as  ye  now  do." 

Only  one  point  is  lacking  in  this  otherwise  ideal 
picture.  We  are  reminded  that  we  are  standing  on 
the  rude  basis  of  actuality.  It  is  a  symptom  specially 
characteristic  of  youthful  immature  Christianity. 
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We  have  already  seen  what  a  large  part  speculation 
as  to  the  future  played.  To  some  extent  this  must 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  nature  of  the  preaching 
of  Paul,  who,  apart  from  the  express  discussion  of  the 
Parousia  (1  iv.  13  ff.,  v.  1  ff.,  2  ii.  1  ff.),  refers  to  it 
three  times  in  the  first  short  letter  (1  ii.  19,  hi.  13, 
v.  23).  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  probably  affected 
by  the  social  condition  of  the  Christians  of  Corinth, 
who  sighed  for  freedom  from  the  load  that  burdened 
them.  The  harassing  poverty  which  Paul  (2  Cor. 
viii.  2)  bears  witness  to  probably  caused  him  to  avoid 
being  a  burden  in  any  way  in  Thessalonica  (1  ii.  6  f, 
2  iii.  8).  If  the  first  factor  in  the  Christianity  of  the 
Thessalonians  was  the  service  of  the  living  God,  then 
the  next  was  the  expectation  of  the  return  of  the  exalted 
Lord  (1  i.  9  f.).  The  intensity  of  this  expectation 
was  due  to  the  Apostle's  preaching ;  every  moment, 
it  was  believed,  they  should  be  looking  for  His  coming  : 
He  would  come  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  In  remind- 
ing them  of  this,  and  exhorting  them  to  watchfulness 
(1  v.  1  ff),  Paul  poured  oil  on  the  fire.  In  the  second 
Epistle  he  is  compelled  to  defend  himself  against 
misunderstandings ;  he  can  explain  his  position  only 
by  falsification  of  his  own  words  (2  ii.  2,  cf.  iii.  17), 
and  by  producing  from  the  armoury  of  Jewish  escha- 
tology  those  lines  of  thought,  which,  without  putting 
aside  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Parousia,  point  to 
certain  precursors  of  the  same,  apostasy,  Antichrist, 
and  so  forth. 

Here  we  have  to  deal  only  with  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  this  over-strained  Parousia  expectation. 
It  was  the  cause  of  a  restless  and  unwholesome  con- 
dition among  the  Christians,  which  resulted  in  a  dis- 
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ordered  life.  Many  deserted  their  work  in  expectation 
of  the  coming  end ;  why  should  they  trouble  them- 
selves uselessly?  The  genuine  Greek  contempt  for 
the  labourer  (fidvavo-os),  the  opinion  that  work  is  only 
a  thing  for  the  necessitous,  and  not  in  itself  honourable, 
lent  its  aid.  In  most  of  the  towns  the  free  citizen  of 
the  poorer  class  preferred  the  miserable  living  which 
the  state  gave  him  to  earning  his  bread  with  his  own 
hands.  Above  all,  however,  the  pressure  of  outward 
circumstances  seemed  to  have  become  intolerable  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  prospect  of  freedom  appeared. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  people  fell  completely 
into  necessity,  and  became  a  burden  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Church,  at  the  same  time  bringing 
Christianity  into  an  entirely  false  light  among  those 
without  the  Church.  For  their  idleness  was  combined 
with  a  great  outward  officiousness  ;  the  imminence  of 
the  Parousia  intensified  the  zeal  for  conversion.  They 
interfered  in  public  affairs  which  did  not  concern 
Christianity,  and  again  excited  public  feeling  against 
the  Church.  At  the  outset  Paul  had  probably  not 
had  in  view  the  seriousness  and  extent  of  this  state 
of  affairs  ;  in  the  interval  both  had  perhaps  developed. 
In  the  first  epistle  he  exhorts  them  to  tranquillity  and 
retirement  (rjo-v^d^eiv),  and  special  regard  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  outside  world  (iv.  10  ff.)  ;  he  lays  stress 
on  watchfulness  and  sobriety  (v.  6-8).  But  with  an 
"  Admonish  the  disorderly,"  he  dismisses  the  whole 
affair  (v.  14) ;  he  is  so  cautious  that,  avoiding  all  one- 
sidedness,  he  immediately  speaks  on  behalf  of  the 
enthusiastic  element,  and  says,  "  Quench  not  the 
Spirit;  despise  not  prophesyings "  (v.  19  f.).  Quite 
different  is  his  procedure  in  the  second  epistle  :  he  de- 
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mands  from  every  man  not  only  quietness,  but  work 
to  maintain  himself.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  clear 
expression  was  given  to  the  moral  value  of  labour, 
as  surpassing  the  old  Jewish  view  of  Gen.  iii.  17  ff. 
Any  one  who  resists  is  threatened  with  temporary 
exclusion  from  the  Church,  though  in  the  hope  of 
improvement  (2  iii.  6,  14  f.) ;  not  a  harsh  rejection, 
but  brotherly  admonition  is  to  bring  about  the 
offender's  reinstatement  (15).  Here,  too,  the  highest 
aim  is  the  peace  of  the  community  (16). 

This  occurrence,  in  itself  so  interesting  as  a  patho- 
logical symptom  in  the  enthusiasm  of  those  early 
days,  is  the  more  significant  in  view  of  its  frequent 
repetition  in  the  course  of  Church  history.  Social 
oppression  and  strained  expectation  of  the  end  always 
work  hand-in-hand  to  drive  whole  crowds  from  house 
and  home  to  an  aimless  vagrancy.  As  in  Thessalonica, 
the  desertion  of  work  always  meets  us  as  the  chief 
feature.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul's  word  to  the 
Thessalonians,  "  If  any  would  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat,"  has  proved  its  educational  value  in 
the  history  of  Christian  monasticism. 

Some  ten  years  later  Paul  addresses  a  letter  from 
his  prison  in  Rome  to  the  Church  of  Philippi.  It  is, 
so  to  speak,  his  last  greeting,  far  less  a  letter  of  ex- 
hortation to  the  Philippians  than  a  pouring  out  of 
his  heart  to  the  Church  which  lay  nearest  it.  There 
does  not  lack  concrete  detail;  Paul  had  just  received 
news  of  Philippi  through  Epaphroditus.  But  the 
Church  is  hardly  mentioned — a  fact  which  is  certainly 
to  be  regarded  as  excellent  general  testimony  on  its 
behalf. 

Naturally  the  Apostle  speaks  here  also  of  the  need 
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for  perfection ;  He  who  began  a  good  work  in  the 
Philippians  will  also  perfect  it ;  their  love  will  abound 
yet  more  and  more  (i.  6,  9).  But  the  Apostle  himself, 
so  near  his  end,  confesses  even  of  himself,  "  Not  as 
though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already 
perfect"  (iii.  12.)  In  general  he  treats  the  Church 
like  an  independent  grown-up  son,  who  has  earned 
his  father's  complete  confidence  by  proofs  of  his 
reliability  and  obedience  (ii.  12).  He  trusts  that  the 
congregation's  own  insight,  guided  by  God's  Spirit, 
will  discover  what  is  right  (iii.   15). 

The  loving  relations  between  Paul  and  the  Church 
are  similar  to  those  subsisting  between  him  and  the 
sister  Church  at  Thessalonica,  but  still  more  intimate 
because  tried  by  time.  We  have  (Phil.  iv.  1)  almost 
the  same  terms  of  endearment  as  in  1  Thess.  ii.  19, 
"  my  joy  and  crown."  The  Apostle  longs  to  go  to 
them  (i.  8),  and  in  the  meantime  sends  his  best- 
beloved  assistant  (ii.  19).  He  is  guided  in  all  his 
emotions  and  feelings  by  regard  for  the  weal  of  the 
Church :  death  would  be  dear  to  him,  because  it 
would  unite  him  with  the  Lord ;  yet  it  is  more 
necessary  that  he  should  remain  alive  for  the  Church's 
sake  (i.  24) ;  should  death  come,  however,  he  will  be 
an  offering  for  the  faith  of  the  readers  (ii.   17). 

He  knows,  too,  that  he  is  borne  up  by  the  inter- 
cession of  his  Philippians  (i.  19)  as  well  as  by  their 
material  support  (iv.  10  ff.),  which  latter  found  special 
expression  in  the  appearance  of  Epaphroditus  as 
representative  of  the  Church.  Evidently  he  was 
not  only  to  bring  over  to  the  Apostle  a  sum  of 
money,  but  in  name  of  and  on  commission  from  the 
Church,  to    do   for   him    all   those   personal  services 
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which  a  father  may  look  for  from  his  son.  Illness 
had  prevented  that,  and  so  the  Apostle  sends  him 
hack  (ii.  25,  30).  The  same  feelings  bind  Apostle  and 
Church  together:  one  with  him  in  obedience  (ii.  12), 
it  is  to  be  one  with  him  also  in  joy  (ii.  18). 

Among  the  few  features  in  the  picture  of  this 
Church  which  we  find  in  the  Epistle,  the  foremost 
place  is  given  to  praise  of  its  active  participation  in 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  "from  the  first  days 
until  now"  (i.  5.)  This  was  proved  in  monetary 
support  of  Paul  and  his  missionary  assistants ;  but 
the  Apostle  certainly  did  not  mean  to  confine  his 
praise  to  that.  They  preach  the  Gospel  with  word 
and  deed :  hence  he  reminds  them — we  can  hardly 
say  exhorts — to  walk  worthy  of  the  Gospel  (i.  27). 
It  may  be  that  Paul,  who  in  imprisonment  had  had 
many  sad  experiences,  fears  a  falling  away  in  zeal, 
when  he  writes  to  them,  "  Work  out  your  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  "  (ii.  12).  But  who 
would  conclude  from  that,  that  in  Philippi  a  spirit  of 
assurance  and  indifference  had  spread  ?  Nor  can 
muimurings  and  disputings  have  been  a  leading 
feature  in  this  Church ;  yet  the  sorely-oppressed 
Apostle  writes,  "  Do  all  without  murmurings  and 
disputings  "  (ii.  14).  Again  it  is  only  the  Apostle's 
own  feelings,  and  the  desire  to  strengthen  himself, 
that  make  him  three  times  write,  "  Rejoice  ye  "  (ii. 
18,  hi.  1,  iv.  4);  he  heartens  himself  thus,  and  shows 
his  beloved  Philippians  the  all-compensating  value 
of  the  Gospel,  which  he  had  himself  so  clearly 
experienced  (iii.  7  ff.).  And  when,  in  view  of  the 
Parousia,  which  is  somewhat  postponed  probably  by 
the  prospect  of  his  own  death  (i.  23)  but  is  by  no 
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means  far  distant  (iii.  20,  iv.  5),  he  repeats  the  Lord's 
exhortation,  "Be  careful  for  nothing"  (iv.  6),  he 
indicates,  perhaps,  the  point  where  the  Philippians 
differed  from  the  immature  Thessalonians,  but  gives 
no  proof  of  any  appearance  of  incipient  wordliness. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Church  stands  there  like  a 
light  in  the  world,  clearly  separated  by  its  blameless- 
ness  and  harmlessness  from  the  crooked  and  perverse 
generation  (ii.  15  f.),  yet  influencing  the  outside 
world  by  its  gentleness  (iv.  5).  Let  the  adversaries 
threaten  never  so  much,  the  Philippians  do  not  need 
to  fear ;  for  they  know  that  all  suffering  for  Christ's 
sake  is  a  proof  of  divine  grace,  a  token  of  salvation 
(i.  28  f.).  They  do  not  depend  on  themselves.  It  is 
God  who  works  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do 
(ii.  13) ;  Christ,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  bestowed 
on  Him,  will  lead  them  to  perfection  and  glory  (iii. 
21).  Everywhere  it  is  clear  that  the  Apostle  is  only 
recalling  thoughts  which  lived  in  the  Church. 

The  consciousness  of  unity  is  largely  developed. 
When  the  Apostle  prays  that  evermore  they  may 
recognise  the  differences  between  themselves  and 
others — a  thing  on  which  the  Jew  grounded  his 
pride  (Rom.  ii.  18) — his  desire  is  to  strengthen  their 
consciousness  of  superiority  in  face  of  the  heathen,  and 
above  all  of  the  Jews  (iii.  2  ff.).  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
among  all  the  Pauline  Churches  the  Church  of  Philippi 
appears  from  the  first  to  have  been  the  best  organised 
and  most  efficient.  It  is  certainly  not  altogether 
because  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  the  latest  of 
all  that  we  find  episkopoi  and  diakonoi  mentioned 
only  here  in  one  of  Paul's  Churches  (i.  1).  It  is 
rather  an  indication  of  a  strong  feeling  of  common 
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interest,  that  it  had  fashioned  organs  for  its  various 
activities.  The  mention  of  officials  in  the  salutation 
is  obviously  connected  with  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Epistle,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  money  sent. 
Still  it  is  always  open  to  suppose  that  these  contribu- 
tions proceeded  in  the  first  place  from  private  people 
like  Lydia,  the  dealer  in  purples.  That  Paul  (2  Cor. 
ii.  9)  speaks  of  "the  brethren  who  came  from  Mace- 
donia "  rather  favours  this  view,  and  the  "  ye "  of 
Phil.  iv.  15  f.  does  not  contradict  it.  It  is  Paul's 
way  to  generalise  thus,  and  instead  of  naming  in- 
dividuals to  name  the  Church,  instead  of  the  Church 
the  province  (cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  8  f.  with  Phil.  iv.  15).  At 
the  time  of  the  Epistle  it  was  no  private  matter  any 
longer,  but  a  piece  of  Church  business  (e/c/r\>?<r/a,  iv.  15) 
performed  by  the  officials  on  the  commission  of  all.  It 
presupposes  a  consolidation  of  Church  interests  such  as 
we  do  not  find  elsewhere.  The  character  of  the  town, 
as  one  of  no  very  great  size,  somewhat  remote  and 
used  to  the  strong  discipline  of  Roman  administra- 
tion, may  have  made  consolidation  easier ;  yet  it 
remains  a  sign  of  vigorous  Church  consciousness  that 
this  office  was  created. 

On  the  other  hand  the  exhortations  to  unity  (i.  27), 
to  mutual  love  and  respectful  subordination  (ii.  2  f), 
do  not  attain  any  great  importance.  The  employ- 
ment in  them  of  the  example  of  Christ  (ii.  5  ff.) 
shows  how  high  the  moral  standard  was.  Paul  may 
have  been  thinking  of  actual  circumstances  in  the 
Church,  and  we  learn  (iv.  2  f.)  that  there  was  a 
special  quarrel  between  two  women  which  may  have 
caused  dispeace.  We  know  nothing  further  about 
the   dispute.     It   cannot   have   been    serious.     It   is 
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interesting  to  note  that  apparently  a  single  in- 
dividual, perhaps  the  husband  of  one  of  them,  perhaps 
one  of  the  Church  officials,  is  held  to  be  specially 
responsible  for  their  behaviour — another  proof  of  their 
consciousness  of  interdependence. 

In  this  Epistle  there  is  no  other  indication  of 
special  defects.  Paul's  exhortation  in  iv.  8,  "  What- 
soever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue  and  if  there 
be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things,"  only  reveals  his 
high  estimate  of  the  Church.  When  we  remember, 
too,  that  he  was  accurately  informed  about  it  through 
Epaphroditus  and  others,  we  may  conclude,  without 
fear,  that  the  life  of  the  community  must  really  have 
been  an  exemplary  one. 

The  Christian  communities  of  Macedonia  are  in- 
deed exemplary  and  typical  (2  Cor.  viii.  1  ff.).  We 
found  it  so  in  the  young  Church  of  Thessalonica 
(1  Thess.  i.  7),  and  we  find  it  even  more  clearly  in 
the  mature  Church  of  Philippi.  In  the  one  case  we 
observe  a  characteristic  defect  of  immaturity,  the  evil 
consequence  of  over-strained  Parousia  expectation ; 
in  the  other  we  observe  the  proof  of  Christianity  in 
the  power  to  give  itself  a  form  corresponding  to  its 
needs. 

Here  we  will  not  deny  facts  which  indicate  that 
a  very  different  state  of  matters  might  arise  even 
in  these  pattern-communities.  Discord  and  worldli- 
ness  were  lurking  at  the  door,  and  unfortunately,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  they  gained  admission. 


THE  PAULINE  CHURCHES. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Churches  of  Asia  Minor. 

galatia  and  phrygia. 

The  European  mission  of  the  Apostle  is,  so  to  speak, 
framed  by  his  work  in  Asia  Minor.  Under  that  I  do 
not  include  his  labours  in  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia.  For 
the  so-called  first  missionary  journey,  undertaken 
along  with  Barnabas,  which  brought  Paul  by  way 
of  Cyprus  into  these  southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
(Acts  xiii.  14),  belongs  to  the  first  period  of  his 
labours — the  fourteen  years  described  by  himself 
(Gal.  i.  21),  as  the  Syrian-Cilician  period  with  Tarsus 
and  Antioch  as  centres.  It  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  second  or  Asia  Minor-European  journey 
with  centres  in  Ephesus  and  Corinth.  The  Apostle 
is  thinking  of  the  latter  when  he  writes  to  the 
Romans  (xv.  23)  that  he  has  no  longer  any  scope 
in  these  regions,  and  intends  to  seek  a  new  sphere  of 
activity  in  the  far  west.  The  apostolic  conference 
of  the  year  51,  and  his  separation  from  his  old 
missionary  colleague  Barnabas,  mark  the  transition 
from  the  first  to  the  second  period.  After  a  short 
visit  to  the  Lycaonian-Pisidian  Churches  (Acts  xv. 
40,  xvi.  5),  which  do  not  afterwards  appear  again,  he 
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sets  out  for  his  new  field  of  activity,  detained  at  first 
against  his  will  in  Galatia  (Acts  xvi.  6,  cf.  Gal.  iv. 
13).  Thence  he  reaches  the  coast  at  Troas  (Acts 
xvi.  7  f.)  and  so  finds  his  way  to  Europe.  But  in 
Corinth  he  looks  again  towards  Asia.  The  newly- 
won  fellow-workers  Aquila  and  Priscilla  become  his 
pioneers  for  Ephesus,  while  he  himself  makes  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  Then — avoiding  Lycaonia- 
Pisidia — he  proceeds  northwards  through  Galatia  and 
Phrygia  to  Ephesus,  the  new  centre  of  a  three  years' 
activity  (Acts  xviii.  18  ff.,  xix.  1,  xx.  31).  How  far 
from  here  Paul  himself  undertook  missionary  journeys 
we  do  not  know.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
Phrygia,  which  is  only  a  few  days'  journey  east, 
communities  arose  which  had  never  seen  his  face 
(Col.  ii.  1),  but  were  nevertheless,  as  founded  by  his 
pupils,  subject  to  his  counsel  and  control. 

For  information  about  the  Ephesus  Church,  the 
most  important  in  this  mission  circuit,  we  are  de- 
pendent on  the  report  in  Acts.  The  so-called  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  whether  Pauline  or  not,  certainly 
does  not  deal  with  the  special  circumstances  of  this 
community  so  well  known  to  the  Apostle. 

Ephesus,  the  ancient  and  renowned  sanctuary  of 
Diana,  long  a  link  between  Greek  and  Asiatic 
civilisation,  had,  as  the  capital  of  the  province  at 
the  beginning  of  the  empire,  grown  to  an  immense 
extent.  Notorious  for  its  sensual  and  luxurious  life,  it 
was  at  the  same  time  a  centre  of  religious  charlatanry 
and  magic.  Alongside  of  the  ancient  Artemisium 
the  worship  of  the  Emperor  and  all  sorts  of  other 
religious  movements  established  themselves.  Among 
those  to  be  found   there   were   Jews  following   the 
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lucrative  profession  of  enchantment  and  demon- 
exorcism,  disciples  of  John,  Hypsistarians,  and  other 
precursors  of  Christianity.  Paul  himself,  whose  great 
activity  there  seems  to  have  made  itself  felt  in  the 
highest  circles,  was  looked  upon  by  outsiders  as  a 
"  Goete "  of  this  kind :  things  which  touched  his 
body  were  said  to  possess  healing  power  (Acts  xix. 
12),  and  the  name  of  the  God  of  salvation  preached 
by  him  was  used  also  by  non- Christian  exorcists 
(xix.  13  ff.).  Not  without  great  pains  was  this 
superstition  overcome  by  Christianity.  We  may  be 
quite  sure  that  Paul,  if  he  possessed  the  gift  of  heal- 
ing (1  Cor.  xii.  9,  28),  laid  no  stress  upon  it.  He 
was  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  this  message  of 
God's  grace  in  Christ  was  at  the  same  time  a  power 
of  moral  renewal.  This  is  expressed  in  those  words 
of  farewell  which  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus  in  Miletus 
(Acts  xx.  17-38).  A  pattern  of  humility  and 
patience,  he  had  taught  publicly  and  from  house  to 
house  ;  he  had  maintained  himself  by  the  work  of  his 
hands,  without  desire  for  silver,  gold,  or  fine  garments, 
wholly  devoted  to  tending  the  Christian  Church, 
warning  each  separately  and  making  known  to  all 
the  whole  will  of  God.  And  if  any  significance 
attaches  to  the  accounts  given  in  Acts  xix.,  it  is  the 
moral  effect  proceeding  from  Christianity  and  its 
victory  over  superstition,  as  proved  by  the  burning 
of  the  books  of  enchantment  (xix.  18  £). 

In  the  same  way  the  moral  purity  of  Christianity 
comes  into  a  clear  light  in  the  rising  of  the  heathen 
followers  of  Diana  and  the  local  patriots  against  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostle,  due  to  the  greed  of  some 
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artisans  and  organised  by  Demetrius  the  silversmith 
(Acts  xix.  23  ff.).  The  Christians  cannot  be  re- 
proached either  with  robbing  temples  or  with  blas- 
phemy (xix.  37).  However  much  their  activity  may 
have  damaged  the  heathen  cult  and  the  trades 
depending  upon  it — as  Pliny  shows  later  in  the  case 
of  Bithynia — they  kept  themselves  from  all  tumult, 
and  laboured  peacefully.  If  there  are  disturbances, 
the  other  side  is  to  blame  (xix.  40). 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  learn  more  here  of  the 
development  of  the  community  which  we  shall  after- 
wards find  to  be  still  a  centre  of  Christianity.  But 
the  sources  are  exhausted. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  Churches  of  Galatia  and 
Phrygia  we  possess  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians 
and  to  the  Colossians  most  instructive  witnesses.  In 
point  of  time  they  do  not  lie  far  apart.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  was  written  after  Paul's  second  visit 
to  Galatia  (iv.  13),  that  is  to  say,  after  the  summer 
of  54  (Acts  xviii.  23),  probably,  however,  not  during 
the  following  three  years'  stay  in  Ephesus,  but  on  the 
subsequent  European  collection -journey  in  the  year 
57-58.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  came  from  the 
imprisonment  (iv.  10),  evidently  the  Cesarean  im- 
prisonment in  the  years  58-60.  Only  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  lies  between  them.  Otherwise,  however, 
they  are  separated  by  an  event  fraught  with  im- 
portance. After  coming  to  terms  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  Church  of  Jerusalem,  Paul  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  attacks  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and 
though  rescued  by  the  Roman  military,  had  lost  his 
freedom  and  his  activity. 

There  is  a  more  important  distinction  in  the  fact 
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that  Paul  in  the  one  case  has  to  do  with  churches 
which  he  himself  founded  and  had  already  visited, 
while  the  churches  of  the  Lycus-valley,  Colossae  and 
the  neighbouring  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea,  were 
personally  unknown  to  him  (Col.  ii.  1).  Founded  by 
pupils  and  friends,  they  were  known  to  him  only 
through  the  reports  of  others.  Yet  here,  too,  inter- 
course seems  to  have  been  active  (cf.  Col.  iv.  10,  the 
earlier  commandments  touching  Mark).  Epaphras 
(i.  7)  is  with  Paul  when  he  writes  the  letter.  It  is 
perhaps  not  a  mere  chance  that  this  epistle  to 
strangers  contains  more  personalities  than  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  highly  personal  as  it  is. 

It  matters  little  that  the  people  addressed  are  of 
different  nationalities.  It  is  true  we  look  for  the 
Galatians  of  Paul  in  a  country  occupied  by  Celts, 
while  the  Lycus-valley  belongs  to  Phrygia.  But  at 
that  time  no  deep-going  distinction  can  have  existed 
for  the  Christian  Churches.  Paul  preached  and  wrote 
Greek  in  the  one  place  as  in  the  other.  These 
districts  had  been  long  hellenised ;  at  least  the  towns 
were,  and  these  alone  are  concerned  in  the  Pauline 
mission. 

In  Ancyra  there  were  Helladarchs  as  well  as 
Galatarchs.  It  may  be  that  the  Greek  element  was 
to  some  extent  a  mere  external  varnish,  but  there 
was  similarity  also  beneath  the  varnish.  For  the 
Asia  Minor  Galatians,  in  spite  of  their  adherence 
to  their  Celtic  speech  and  laws,  must  have  been 
strongly  influenced  in  religious  affairs  by  the  kindred 
Phrygians.  But  little  in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  finds 
its  explanation  in  Celtic  peculiarities,  not  to  speak 
of  the  unfortunate    attempt   to  discover  a  Teutonic 
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element  here.  The  type  is  quite  similar  to  that  in 
Colossse;  it  is  Asia  Minor  nature-religion  with  its 
extravagances  and  its  asceticism  which,  excited  by 
Judaistic  agitation,  asserts  itself  in  the  Christianity 
of  these  communities.  Not  the  character  of  the 
people  but  the  way  in  which  they  were  influenced 
must  have  varied  in  these  places  ;  hence  the  differ- 
ences. This  agitation,  introduced  from  without, 
which  threatened  to  destroy  the  Pauline  foundation 
of  Christianity,  is  the  most  interesting  and  most 
important  feature  in  the  picture  of  these  communities. 
Here,  however,  we  have  not  to  do  with  foreign 
agitators ;  they  will  occupy  our  attention  later. 
Rather  the  point  here  is  to  note  the  moral  presup- 
positions within  the  Churches  which  gave  entrance 
to  the  agitation,  and  the  moral  consequences  which  it 
had. 

Fortunately  in  these  two  epistles  Paul  speaks  of 
the  moral  instruction  he  had  imparted.  Of  this  we 
have  already  spoken.  The  result  is  that  these 
directions  admit  no  conclusions  to  be  drawn  as  to 
the  actual  state  of  morality  in  these  communities,  so 
that  we  can  affirm  neither  that  the  ideal  set  up  by 
Paul  there  was  realised,  nor  contrariwise  that  his 
exhortations  were  occasioned  by  particular  defects, 
apart,  perhaps,  from  single  features  like  the  enchant- 
ments among  the  Galatians  (v.  20).  These  sorceries, 
it  is  true,  seem  to  have  constituted  a  real  danger  for 
the  Christianity  of  the  place.  So  late  as  the  year 
312  a  synod  at  Ancyra  had  to  issue  orders  against 
Christians  practising  them.  Perhaps,  also,  in  the  ex- 
travagant banquetings  Paul  had  a  specific  Galatian 
fault   in    view    (v.  21).     The    Phrygians   were   from 
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ancient  times  a  slave  people,  infamous  for  their  evil 
speaking  ;  Paul  may  therefore  have  had  reason  to  warn 
the  Colossians  against  calumny  and  slanderous  gossip 
(iii.  8),  and  to  commend  gracious  speech  seasoned 
with  salt  (iv.  6) ;  at  the  same  time  he  warns  the 
slaves  against  eye  service  and  the  masters  against 
cruelty  (iii.  22  ff.).  In  general,  all  we  can  learn 
from  these  many  directions  is  how  the  forces  of 
Christianity  must  operate  in  communities  of  normal 
development. 

Normal  development,  however,  is  a  rare  thing. 
History  is  not  guided  according  to  our  logic.  It  is 
much  too  rich,  and  the  powers  which  it  brings  to 
development  are  far  too  complex  to  enable  us  to 
anticipate  the  course  that  a  sequence  of  events  must 
take.  Only  seldom  can  we  grasp  it  by  reflection 
when  the  whole  course  of  events  lies  completed  before 
us.  In  these  communities  also  we  find  normal 
development  checked  by  external  influences. 

In  any  case,  in  both  letters  Paul  bears  in  general 
good  witness  to  the  communities.  The  Galatians 
"ran  well"  (v.  7) ;  they  have  even  suffered  for  their 
faith  (iii.  4).  They  contributed  to  the  collection 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  1).  The  churches  of  Galatia  evidently 
form  a  closely-bound  communion  (i.  2).  No  blemishes 
except  the  one  which  claims  all  Paul's  thoughts,  are 
spoken  of  at  all.  So  also  in  Colossas :  Paul  can  address 
them  as  saints  and  faithful  brethren  (i.  2),  boasting  of 
their  faith  and  their  love  to  all  the  saints  (i.  4) ;  he 
rejoices  at  the  sight  of  their  order,  the  steadfastness  of 
their  Christian  faith  (ii.  5),  and  the  news  of  their  love 
towards  him  (i.  8).  And  when  he  prays  that  their 
knowledge  of  God's  will  may  be  increased  and  they 
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themselves  strengthened  unto  all  patience  and  long- 
suffering  with  joyfulness  (i.  9  ff.),  it  is  only  what  we 
found  in  the  pattern  church  of  Macedonia.  Still  more 
clearly  than  in  the  case  of  Galatia  the  close  connection 
between  the  neighbouring  churches  of  Colossal,  Hier- 
apolis  and  Laodicea  is  revealed  ;  the  greetings  of  the 
Apostle  are  for  all ;  he  arranges  for  the  exchange  of 
his  letters.  The  conditions  within  the  Church  are  still 
the  old  loose  ones  :  naturally  there  are  teachers  and 
taught,  older  and  younger  Christians  (Gal.  vi.  6).  But 
this  seems  a  condition  of  free  choice  rather  than  of 
official  ruling,  which  of  course  involves  an  obligation 
of  fellowship  in  both  spiritual  and  material  things. 
In  the  Phrygian  Churches  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Archippus  took  over  a  diaconate,  evidently  a  kind 
of  voluntary  ecclesiastical  office,  of  the  particular 
nature  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

We  shall  think  rather  of  the  position  of  Stephanas 
in  Corinth  than  of  the  "  bishops  and  deacons "  of 
Philippi.  But  let  us  observe  that  here  Paul's  concern 
is  not  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  these  officials,  as 
in  the  case  of  Stephanas,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also 
in  the  case  of  Epaphroditus  of  Philippi,  but  to  exhort 
Archippus  to  loyal  fulfilment  of  the  task  he  has  volun- 
tarily undertaken.  The  form,  "  Say  to  Archippus," 
which  Paul  gives  his  exhortation  shows  the  extent  to 
which  the  community  was  regarded  as  responsible. 

Upon  this  pleasing  development  there  now  fell  the 
mildew  of  strange  doctrine.  In  Galatia  we  have  to 
face  the  same  Jewish  agitation  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  Corinth,  only  here  the  material  aspect 
is  more  in  evidence  than  the  personal.  Naturally, 
however,  success  was  impossible  until  the   Apostle's 
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authority  was  first  shaken.  Paul  meets  the  attack 
with  an  elaborate  demonstration  of  his  independent 
Apostleship.  It  was  authorised  by  God  Himself, 
vouchsafed  to  him  through  the  vision  of  Christ, 
exercised  in  independent  mission-work,  recognised 
by  the  authorities  in  Jerusalem,  and  maintained 
against  them  (Gal.  i.  2) ;  hence  he  reminds  them  of 
their  earlier  enthusiastic  and  self-sacrificing  attach- 
ment (iv.  13  ff.).  It  even  seems  that  doubt  was 
expressed  as  to  the  Apostle's  uprightness  (i.  20)  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  preaching  (v.  11).  Paul  is  roused 
to  the  highest  pitch.  He  begins  the  Epistle  with 
"  I  marvel "  instead  of  the  usual  thanksgiving  (i.  6). 
He  addresses  them  as  "foolish  Galatians"  (iii.  1).  It 
is  true  he  endeavours  to  avoid  conveying  the  impres- 
sion of  a  feeling  of  personal  injury  (iv.  12,  cf.  with 
2  Cor.  ii.  5,  vii.  12) :  but  his  cursing  of  the  per- 
verters  (i.  7  ff.,  v.  10  ff.)  and  his  own  signature,  with 
the  weighty  and  almost  violent  resume  (vi.  11  ff.), 
show  the  vehemence  of  his  anger  against  the  alien 
incomers.  In  a  burst  of  rhetoric  he  explains  the 
sudden  apostasy  of  his  communities  as  the  effect  of 
enchantment  (iii.  1). 

What  is  the  general  theme  ?  The  Galatians,  be- 
cause of  the  urgency  of  Jewish  agitators,  have  recog- 
nised the  obligation  of  Old  Testament  ceremonial 
law  for  Christians  also.  They  have  begun  to  observe 
the  Jewish  feast  days  (iv.  10),  probably  also  to  order 
their  life  according  to  the  commandments  touching 
pure  and  impure  meats  (ii.  11  f).  The  demand  for 
circumcision  was  still  under  discussion  (v.  2).  We 
can  understand  the  Apostle's  excitement.  This 
"different  Gospel,"  in  his   eyes,  did  away  with   the 
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Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  (i.  6) ;  to  him  law  and  grace 
were  contradictory,  not  complementary ;  he  viewed 
the  Old  Testament  as  the  book  of  God's  promises — 
the  law  it  contained  was  only  a  temporary  ordinance 
of  passing  significance ;  the  efforts  of  the  agitators 
were  explicable  to  him  only  on  the  basis  of  lower 
selfish  motives  ;  he  looked  upon  the  apostasy  of  the 
Galatians  to  the  Judaists  as  slavery  to  human 
authority,  a  denial  not  of  him,  for  human  authority 
was  of  no  consequence  (ii.  6),  but  of  the  authority  of 
the  Lord  Himself. 

He  considered  it  a  weakness,  a  letting  of  them- 
selves be  hindered  from  running  well  (v.  7),  a  falling 
back  to  the  sub-Christian  level  (iv.  8  f.),  and  there  he 
was  right.  Pagan  inability  to  understand  a  pure, 
reasonable  service  of  God,  a  worship  of  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  pagan  customs  of  festivals,  of  meat 
observances,  and  similar  things  may  have  been 
unobservedly  helping  to  dispose  the  Galatians  to 
the  ready  reception  of  Judaistic  doctrines.  But 
though  Paul  was  right  in  making  this  his  main 
ground  of  reproach,  it  was  certainly  not  the  ultimate 
cause.  What  impressed  the  Galatians  in  the  Gospel 
of  the  Jews  was  just  its  morality.  However  para- 
doxical it  may  sound,  the  acceptance  of  Jewish  law 
by  the  Galatian  Church  which  Paul  combated  so 
vigorously  is  a  proof  of  the  morality  of  their 
Christianity.  The  "  Thou  shalt "  of  Jewish  law 
impressed  them.  If  faith  was  obedience,  and  if  the 
Old  Testament  was  God's  revelation,  as  Paul  had 
taught  them  it  was,  the  fulfilment  of  God's  com- 
mandments must  be  the  perfection  of  faith.  The 
Judaistic    doctrine  presented  itself  as   a    completion 
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of  Christianity  and  its  moral  supplement.  To  be 
sure,  from  the  Pauline  standpoint,  and  also  from  that 
of  the  Reformation,  their  conduct  showed  weakness. 
It  revealed  failure  to  appreciate  the  value  of  evan- 
gelical freedom  (v.  1),  undervaluation  of  the  moral 
power  of  faith  (v.  22  f.),  denial  of  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  Christianity,  viz.,  the  possession 
of  the  Spirit  (hi.  2  if.,  v.  25).  But  shall  we  despise 
these  Christians  for  their  inabihty  to  follow  up  the 
profound  thoughts  of  Paulinism  ?  That  the  law 
works  only  curse  (iii.  10  if.) ;  that  the  scripture  hath 
concluded  all  things  under  sin,  that  the  promise  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that 
believe  (iii.  22) — who  that  has  not  had  Paul's  ex- 
perience, can  quite  understand  that  ?  Pelagianism, 
Pietism,  we  dare  say  the  whole  doctrines  of  Roman 
Catholicism  and  a  large  part  of  the  Lutheran  theology, 
combine  to  support  the  Galatians  here. 

That  the  moral  motives  by  which  the  Galatians 
allowed  themselves  to  be  guided  were  really  credit- 
able is  shown,  however  little  it  may  be  admitted,  by 
the  whole  nature  of  Paul's  argumentation.  With  all 
his  excitement,  the  tone  he  adopts  is  quite  diiferent 
from  that  of  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
It  is  only  with  want  of  judgment,  and  not  with 
wickedness,  that  he  reproaches  the  Galatians,  and  he 
takes  pains  in  an  elaborate  argument  to  show  from 
their  own  premises  their  perverted  and  sub-Christian 
standpoint.  The  nature  of  Galatian  Christianity  is 
made  quite  clear  by  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Corinthians :  nowhere  here  is  there  any  mention  of 
such  moral  disorders  ;  everywhere  only  honest, 
although  misjudged,  moral  effort.     When  Paul  warns 
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them  of  the  misuse  of  freedom  (v.  13),  it  is  only  the 
necessary  supplementing  and  safeguarding  of  his 
exhortation  to  stand  fast  in  it  (v.  1). 

Only  one  serious  defect  eating  into  the  life  of  the 
Church  can  be  inferred  from  the  Apostle's  exhorta- 
tions. It  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  above 
agitation — viz.,  discord.  Although  Paul,  following 
his  usual  practice,  always  addresses  the  community 
of  the  Galatian  Churches,  it  is  certain  that  all  of 
them  have  not  equally  accepted  the  ideas  and 
demands  of  the  agitators.  Groups  were  formed ; 
those  zealous  for  the  law  formed  the  party  of  progress, 
while  the  supporters  of  Paul  were  the  conservatives. 
Things  must  have  gone  pretty  far,  when  Paul,  evidently 
on  the  ground  of  reports  which  have  reached  him, 
employs  the  words,  "If  ye  bite  and  devour  one 
another,  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  of  one 
another  "  (v.  15).  Every  party  impulse  lets  loose  the 
passions,  and  excites  ambition,  love  of  quarrelling  and 
jealousy  (v.  26).  We  can  understand  why  Paul  in  his 
catalogue  of  vices  occupies  so  much  space  with  terms 
expressive  of  dispeace  (v.  20),  why  he  so  emphasises 
love  within  and  without  the  Church  (vi.  10),  why 
he  puts  love  as  the  true  "  law  of  Christ "  (vi.  2,  cf. 
"  faith  working  through  love  "  v.  6),  on  the  side  of 
liberty  as  its  supplement  (v.  13  ff.),  and  represents  in 
this  epistle  the  death  of  Christ  as  above  all  a  service 
of  love  (i.  4,  ii.  20,  cf.  iii.  1).  With  this  is  closely  con- 
nected the  fact  that  Paul  asks  for  gentleness  towards 
the  fallen  (vi.  1),  the  keeping  together  of  disciples  and 
teachers,  and  the  supporting  of  the  latter  by  the 
former  (vi.  6  ff.).  The  restoration  of  love  and  a 
respectful  attitude  to  himself  (iv.  19),  and  the  stress 
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which  he  lays  upon  close  union  with  the  whole  of 
Christianity  (i.  2,  cf.  iv.  17),  lie  in  the  same  direction. 
These  phenomena  are  analogous  to  those  which  we 
observed  in  considering  the  parties  in  Corinth. 

If  the  Judaistic  party  had  succeeded,  the  life  of 
the  Galatian  Churches  would  have  assumed  quite  a 
different  character.  The  painful  observance  of  external 
and  trifling  duties  then  inevitably  connected  with 
the  law  would  have  defeated  the  free  spirit  of  Pauline 
Christianity.  From  the  ethical  standpoint  the 
Churches  would  perhaps  have  become  more  "  moral," 
better,  holier ;  but  they  would  have  lost  in  moral 
power.  For  moral  power  is  developed  only  under 
the  protection  of  freedom.  That  that  did  not  happen 
is  proved  by  the  preservation  of  this  epistle,  as  well 
as  by  the  later  history  of  the  Asia  Minor  Churches, 
to  which  we  shall  afterwards  return. 

Similar,  and  yet  with  some  points  of  difference,  was 
the  state  of  matters  in  Colossas.  In  Galatia  it  was 
simple  legalism ;  here  the  ideal  of  asceticism,  widely 
diffused  at  the  time,  united  with  Old  Testament  ideas. 
The  result  is  about  the  same.  In  Colossae,  too,  the 
Jewish  festivals  were  observed,  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment regulations  as  to  meats  followed  (ii.  16,  21)  ; 
even  circumcision  seems  to  have  been  suggested  (ii. 
11  ff.).  But  the  tendency,  the  moving  force  is  quite 
different  from  what  we  observed  in  Galatia.  There,  in 
spite  of  certain  connecting  points  in  the  pre-Christian 
religion  of  the  readers,  it  is  an  essentially  Jewish,  we 
might  almost  say  Pharisaic,  ideal  that  is  pictured  to 
the  people ;  here  elements  springing  from  heathen 
nature-religion  and  oriental  Dualism  appear  with 
some  slight  amount  of  Old  Testament  framing.     The 
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very  mention  of  drink  as  well  as  meat  (ii.  16)  goes 
beyond  Old  Testament  regulations.  The  "  touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  not  '*  (ii.  21 ),  shows  a  tendency  directed 
less  to  single  pollutions  than  to  abstinence  as  such. 
The  Christians  of  Colossas  aim  in  this  arbitrary 
worship  at  self-humiliation  and  mortification  of  the 
body  (ii.  23).  Essenism  has  been  detected  by  some 
writers,  and  indeed  it  does  contain  a  similar  blend  of 
Jewish  legalism  with  an  oriental-hellenistic  Dualism. 
But  I  do  not  see  what  ground  there  is  for  ascribing  to 
this  self-absorbed  Jewish  monasticism  a  propaganda 
extending  to  Asia  Minor  and  Rome.  Dualism,  with 
the  asceticism  inseparable  from  it,  was,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  air ;  it  was  the  strongest  spiritual  tendency  of 
the  time,  almost  equal  to  Christianity  in  power.  We 
shall  afterwards  see  the  varied  connections  which  it 
established  with  Christianity.  Here  it  is  enough  to 
point  out  that  the  Apostle  Paul  himself  had  to  pay 
it  his  tribute  (1  Cor.  vii.  8  ff.,  26). 

Can  we  wonder  that  in  Churches  which  were  only 
indirectly  touched  by  his  spirit  this  tendency 
flourished  still  more  vigorously  ?  It  is  quite  intelli- 
gible that  recourse  was  had  to  the  Old  Testament  as 
authority  for  ascetic  demands  of  this  kind  ;  the  Old 
Testament  was  the  Holy  Scripture.  Much  more  sig- 
nificant is  the  attempt  to  give  the  movement  a  specu- 
lative-theosophical  foundation,  in  which  the  angels, 
as  an  intermediary  species  of  beings  between  the 
transcendental  God  and  the  material  creature,  played 
a  leading  role.  Belief  in  angels  and  angelolatry  were 
integral  parts  of  the  Jewish  piety  of  the  time.  Even 
the  Christians — Paul  included — shared  the  belief. 
Angel   worship   is    very   much    subordinated   to   the 
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thought  of  God's  revelation  in  Christ,  yet  not  rooted 
out.  Paul  indeed  knows,  apart  from  the  "  Lord,"  only 
ministering  powers,  as  does  also  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  ;  but  elsewhere  the  angel-cult  comes 
much  in  evidence.  Heathenism  found  in  this  a 
means  of  adjusting  its  idea  of  good  and  evil  spirits 
which  are  everywhere  active,  to  monotheism.  Under 
the  pressure  of  dualistic  views,  when  the  purely 
transcendentally-conceived  God  was  strictly  separated 
from  matter  as  the  seat  of  evil,  the  connection 
through  beings  of  this  intermediate  nature  was 
unavoidable.  That  ethical  notions  were  thereby 
disturbed  is  a  matter  of  course.  Paul  combats  the 
system  as  a  philosophy  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Christianity,  and  an  empty  deception  which,  in  spite  of 
its  alleged  support  in  the  Old  Testament,  rests  only 
upon  human  authority.  He  sees  in  it'  the  authority 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  mediator  of  salvation,  wronged, 
(ii.  9  ff.),  and  this  was  his  chief  argument  against  it 
{cf.  with  1  Cor.  i.-iv.).  He  reproaches  asceticism,  in 
that  while  it  pretends  a  pitiless  discipline  of  the  body, 
it  really  serves  only  to  still  the  desires  of  the  flesh  (ii. 
23),  leads  only  to  haughtiness  (ii.  18),  and  reveals  an 
earthly  character  (iii.  1  ff.).  As  opposed  to  that  he 
wishes  the  Christians  of  Colossae  to  direct  their  minds 
upwards  to  Christ  (iii.  1  f.),  rooted  fast  in  Him,  and 
building  upon  Him  (ii.  7,  cf.  i.  23).  He  reminds 
them  how  alienated  from  God  their  former  heathen 
condition  was  (i.  26  ff.),  and  emphasises  the  separa- 
tion which  Christianity  has  effected  from  the  power 
of  darkness  (i.  12  f.). 

But  in  all  this  we  fail  to  discover  anything  that 
points  to  immoral  motives  in  their  inclination  to  that 
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doctrine  :  it  is  a  misguided  moral  effort  similar  to  that 
which  we  found  among  the  Galatians.  Asceticism  is 
the  form  in  which  the  moral  earnestness  engendered 
by  Christianity  will  find  its  first  expression  in  immature 
heathen  converts.  Pure  legalism  in  the  Pharisaic 
sense  took  for  granted  the  whole  Judaism  of  the  time 
as  it  had  developed  through  centuries  of  custom  and 
education.  On  that  account  a  permanent  success  of 
Jewish  propaganda  in  Gentile  Churches  was  extremely 
unlikely.  To  this  legally-regulated  asceticism,  how- 
ever, the  heathenism  of  the  time  was  wholly  predis- 
posed. The  sensuality  which  dominated  its  worship 
demanded  such  a  desensualising  as  a  reaction.  Yet  its 
realisation  always  required  a  religious  moral  impulse. 
The  extent  of  this  impulse  can  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  energy  spent  upon  asceticism.  Still 
greater  must  the  moral  force  be  which  overcame  this 
tendency  and  guided  the  energy  back  to  the  paths  of 
positive  Christian  morality.  Paul  did  that.  In  the 
light  of  those  ascetic  movements  in  the  Churches,  the 
Apostle's  simple  and  plain  directions,  which  sanctify 
all  natural  relationships  (marriage,  children,  slaves), 
become  particularly  significant.  They  introduced 
the  Christians  of  Phrygia  to  a  quite  different  ideal 
from  that  to  which  some  of  them  aspired.  Paul  does 
not  in  any  way  refuse  to  recognise  the  Spirit :  he  en- 
courages them  to  produce  spiritual  psalms,  songs  and 
hymns  (iii.  16),  and  he  emphasises  his  spiritual  union 
with  them  most  strongly  (ii.  5).  He  lays  no  small 
stress  on  the  Christian's  renunciation  of  the  world  ; 
his  "  mortify  therefore  your  members  which  are  upon 
the  earth"  (iii.  5)  makes  perhaps  a  still  greater 
demand  than  the  asceticism  of  his  enemies  ;  but  he 
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looks  upon  everything  inwardly,  not  externally :  the 
evil  desires,  not  the  bodily  members,  are  intended. 

In  Colossag  there  were  fewer  immediate  conse- 
quences of  the  agitation  than  in  Galatia ;  the  opposi- 
tion was  evidently  not  so  keen,  for  Paul  himself 
speaks  with  less  sharpness.  Nevertheless  Paul  may 
have  this  opposition  in  mind  when  he  praises  Love 
as  the  bond  of  perfection,  and  exhorts  them,  where 
one  has  any  complaint  against  another,  to  follow 
willingly  the  example  of  the  Lord  and  to  forgive 
(iii.  13  f.). 

The  relations  were  less  strained ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  if  Paul  had  such  a  thoroughgoing  success 
as  in  Galatia.  His  letter  made  an  impression.  That 
is  shown,  as  in  Galatia,  by  its  preservation,  and  also 
by  its  later  elaboration  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
This  fact  is  an  indication  that  an  effective  vindication 
of  the  Apostle's  thoughts  was  considered  necessary. 
We  shall  at  any  rate  see  that  ascetic  tendencies  of 
the  kind  are  continually  cropping  up  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  Pharisaic  ideal  of  the  Galatian  agitators  was  an 
exotic  growth,  that  did  not  permit  of  being  long 
cultivated  on  that  soil ;  the  asceticism  and  speculation 
of  the  Phrygian  heretics  was  here,  if  not  native, 
long  acclimatised. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  these  Phrygian  com- 
munities, however,  on  account  of  the  short  Epistle  to 
Philemon  belonging  to  them.  This  epistle  not  only 
affords  us  a  glimpse  of  circumstances  within  a  Christian 
house,  but  also  brings  before  us  the  great  slave- 
question  which  exercised  men's  minds  for  centuries, 
and  shows  us  how  Christianity  approached  the 
problem. 
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In  one  of  the  three  Phrygian  towns — Colossae,  as 
we  may  suppose — lives  Philemon  with  his  wife  Appia  ; 
Archippus  also,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  mention,  must  have  belonged  to  the  household. 
Philemon  was  comfortably  circumstanced ;  his  house 
was  entirely  Christian,  and  a  rallying-point  of  the 
Church.  Paul  will  dwell  there  (22)  when  he  comes 
to  CoIossje.  Philemon  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
his  own  converts  (19) ;  his  wife  also  is  Christian,  and 
Archippus  occupies  a  leading  position  in  the  Church 
(Col.  iv.  17).  Paul  calls  him  his  fellow-soldier  (2). 
Philemon  is  also  keenly  interested  in  the  spreading 
of  the  Gospel,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  honourable 
designation  "  our  dearly  beloved  and  fellow  labourer  " 
which  Paul  gives  him  (1).  The  Apostle  bears 
excellent  testimony  to  his  faith  in  the  Lord  and  his 
love  towards  all  the  saints  (5).  He  must  have 
devoted  himself  to  suffering  Christians  joyfully  (7). 
In  some  respects  he  might  be  classed  with  Stephanas 
of  Corinth.  People  like  these  show  us  the  higher 
average  of  morality  among  Christians. 

From  this  Christian  a  slave  Onesimus  has  escaped  ; 
we  do  not  know  from  what  cause  or  under  what 
circumstances.  It  almost  seems  not  only  that  he 
had  run  away  from  his  master,  but  that  he  had 
embezzled  a  sum  of  money.  That  any  sort  of  bad 
treatment  drove  him  to  flight  is  quite  improbable. 
Had  it  been  so,  Paul  would  not  have  failed  to  reproach 
Philemon ;  besides,  in  the  letter  to  the  Colossians, 
the  obligation  of  masters  to  be  just  and  reasonable 
to  their  slaves  is  passed  over  in  a  few  words.  Much 
more  probable  is  it  that  the  still  heathen  slave  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  Christian  master's  mildness. 
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To  be  sure  he  had  deceived  himself  lamentably  as  to 
what  awaited  him  in  the  outside  world.  The  lot  of 
a  runaway  slave  was  not  an  enviable  one :  the  best 
that  could  happen  to  him  was  to  fall  into  new  slavery. 
If  he  was  recaptured — and  the  magistrates  were 
obliged  to  assist  in  this — the  severest  punishment 
waited  him,  perhaps  a  death  so  cruel  that  many 
voluntarily  presented  themselves  to  fight  with  the 
wild  beasts.  Only  when  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  the  protection  of  a  friend  of  his  master  might 
he  hope  for  a  better  fate.  That  being  so,  the  con- 
jecture has  some  appearance  of  probability  that  it 
was  no  accident  which  led  Onesimus  to  Paul,  but 
that  he  purposely  sought  out  the  Apostle  in  the  hope 
of  securing  his  influence  with  Philemon.  At  any 
rate  Paul  converted  the  fugitive.  For  some  time  the 
slave  was  with  him  in  prison  and  did  him  personal 
service  (cf.  supra,  p.  94).  Then,  however,  Paul  sends 
him  back  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his 
former  master.  It  is  not  our  business  here  to  show 
the  wonderful  delicacy  with  which  Paul  discharges 
the  task  of  beseeching  Philemon  for  a  favourable 
reception  of  the  runaway.  He  indicates,  yet  does 
not  enforce,  his  right  as  an  Apostle  to  command. 
He  desires  to  retain  the  slave  for  his  own  service,  but 
parts  with  him  for  Philemon's  sake.  He  jestingly 
offers  compensation  for  the  wrong  done  by  Onesimus, 
and  then  refers  to  the  immeasurable  debt  of  gratitude 
owed  by  Philemon  to  himself.  He  calls  Onesimus 
his  child  whom  he  has  begotten  in  his  bonds.  He 
plays  upon  the  name,  laying  stress  on  the  change  for 
the  better  which  has  transformed  Onesimus  from 
uselessness  to  usefulness.     The  short  deprivation  of 
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his  services  will  be  amply  compensated  by  eternal 
possession.  What  we  have  to  note  is  that  in  the 
case  of  this  runaway — and,  as  we  may  suppose, 
embezzling — slave,  who,  after  the  ideas  of  right  of 
the  time,  had  nothing  to  expect  but  severe  corporal 
punishment,  perhaps  penal  servitude  and  branding 
for  life,  Paul  prays  for  full  forgiveness  by  his  master, 
and  that  in  a  tone  which  clearly  shows  that  he  was 
making  no  vain  request.  The  Apostle's  action  was 
due  not  to  considerations  of  general  humanity,  and 
still  less  to  the  thought  of  a  utilitarian  morality 
which  would  mean  the  quiet  letting-go  of  a  wicked 
slave,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  slave  was  a  Christian, 
and  because  the  master  was  also  a  Christian  he 
could  count  on  success.  The  solidarity  of  the 
Christian  brotherhood  is  the  main  point  here. 

In  the  second  place  we  see  how  the  social  relation 
was  altered.  There  is  indeed  no  suggestion  that  the 
Apostle  set  up  slave-emancipation  as  a  demand.  That 
would  have  entailed  a  social  revolution,  and  within 
the  small  Christian  circle  would  have  been  hardly 
practicable  either  for  the  masters,  whose  property 
might  to  a  large  extent  consist  of  slaves,  or  for  the 
slaves  themselves,  who  were  most  of  them  dependent 
on  the  means  of  subsistence  which  they  received  from 
their  master.  In  the  Empire  even  the  testamentary 
manumissions  usual  in  noble  houses  were  restricted 
in  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  proletariat.  In 
the  case  of  the  Therapeutas  and  similar  conventual 
religious  societies  we  find  a  repudiation  of  slavery, 
the  attempt  to  put  into  practice  the  equal  and  uni- 
versal rights  of  men.  Christianity  did  not  strive  for 
this.      Christians   retain    slaves    and    remain    slaves. 
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That  continued  into  the  Christian  empire  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  then  only  gave  place 
to  other  forms  like  bond  service.  Nevertheless 
Christianity  made  an  alteration,  eloquently  attested 
by  this  little  Epistle  of  Paul.  Though  the  Stoics 
spoke  much  of  the  universal  rights  of  man,  and 
highly  -  educated  slaves  like  Epictetus  declaimed 
upon  the  theme  that  they  only  are  truly  free  who 
make  themselves  inwardly  free,  the  practice  really 
corresponded  with  the  well-known  question  of  the 
Roman  matron,  "  Is  the  slave  a  man  ? "  Mommsen 
says  that,  "  compared  with  those  of  the  Roman  slaves 
the  sum  of  all  the  negro-ills  is  a  drop."  We  must 
remember  however  that  this  statement  holds  good  only 
of  the  crowds  of  land-slaves  on  the  great  estates.  It 
may  be  maintained  that  the  well-known  stories  of 
refined  cruelty  towards  even  the  slaves  who  were  most 
intimate  with  their  masters,  are  few  and,  perhaps,  also 
exaggerated.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  many 
slaves  were  highly  educated,  and  that  these  usually 
stood  on  a  friendly  footing  with  their  master,  like 
Tiro  with  Cicero,  and  that  the  law  of  the  empire 
began  to  provide  the  slave  with  a  certain  legal  pro- 
tection. Still  the  fact  remains,  he  was  a  thing  with- 
out rights,  given  over  to  the  will  of  his  master.  Even 
liberation  did  not  change  matters  much. 

But  the  Christian  spirit  did,  for  it  saw  in  the  slave 
not  only  the  equal  man  with  equal  rights,  but  the 
beloved  brother.  That  is  the  decisive  element  in  the 
Apostle's  treatment  of  the  question ;  in  that  this  little 
letter  is  in  complete  agreement  with  the  other  passages 
where  the  author  touches  upon  the  matter.  The  main 
point  is  that  the  relation  becomes  changed  inwardly 
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through  a  new  spirit.  Mutual  love,  demonstrating 
itself  as  willing  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  slave,  and 
as  just,  fair,  mild  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
creates  within  the  old  legal  form  a  new  moral  system. 
That  it  was  not  lasting,  that  it  exposed  the  slave 
constantly  to  the  occasions  of  a  change  of  master, 
that  in  an  only  one-sided  Christianity  difficulties  of 
every  kind  came  in,  are  considerations  which  do  not 
trouble  the  Apostle.  He  is  not  writing  a  programme, 
but  only  a  little  letter  of  recommendation  for  a 
Christian  slave  to  his  Christian  master,  and  in  it 
he  gives  wonderful  expression  to  the  Christian 
fundamental  thought  of  the  surrender  of  one's 
rights.  Philemon  has  indisputable  right  to  punish 
Onesimus  in  any  way  he  chooses,  and  to  indemnify 
himself  for  the  injury  he  has  suffered.  If  he  re- 
nounces this  right,  he  acts  like  a  Christian. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Church  or  Rome. 

Among  the  Pauline  Churches,  the  Church  of  Rome 
occupies  a  special  place.  It  was  not  founded  by  the 
Apostle ;  in  his  own  opinion  it  does  not  quite  belong 
to  his  field  (xv.  20  ff.,  in  spite  of  i.  15).  At  the 
time  of  writing,  Paul  and  the  Roman  Christians  are 
still  personally  unacquainted,  although  bound  together 
in  the  communion  of  prayer  (i.  10,  xv.  30).  He  had 
indeed  many  acquaintances  in  Rome,  and  his  name 
was  often  mentioned  with  respect  among  them.  The 
view  which  would  find  distrust  of  the  Apostle  in  i.  9, 
11  ff.,  and  xv.  22,  is  probably  wrong.  He  purposely 
seeks  out  all  personal  connections,  and  concludes  his 
Epistle  with  the  long  list  of  greetings,  the  numerous 
names  on  which  give  us,  nevertheless,  only  a  very  in- 
complete picture  of  the  composition  of  the  community. 
Was  Paul  at  all  informed  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
this  community,  and  can  his  letter  serve  us  as  a  source 
of  information  on  its  moral  standing  ? 

My  view  is  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  writings  of  the  Apostle  by 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  handle  questions  which  were 
suggested  to  him  by  the  Church  ;  he  elaborates  trains 
of  thought  which  were  at  work  in  himself. 
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It  contains  the  clarified  expression  of  what  was 
inspired  in  the  Apostle's  mind  by  the  Galatian  dis- 
orders. Hastily  committed  to  paper  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  it  was  now  dedicated  in  riper  form 
to  the  Church  of  the  metropolis,  whose  sympathy  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  trying  to  win. 

Nevertheless  it  is  no  abstract  doctrinal  work,  but 
a  real  letter.  Paul  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  readers. 
He  knows  how  to  enter  into  the  particular  require- 
ments of  the  Christians  of  Rome,  and  has  probably 
heard  of  some  of  the  points  discussed  among  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  letter,  where  we  find  the  list  of 
greetings,  we  come  upon  individual  traits  which  can- 
not be  explained  by  the  Apostle's  experiences  in  other 
communities. 

We  know  no  more  about  the  extension  of 
Christianity  in  Rome  than  about  its  beginnings. 
Certainly  the  number  of  the  Roman  Christians  was 
already  not  small.  It  would  seem  that  we  are 
not  entitled  to  speak  of  a  Roman  Church ;  at  least 
Paul  avoids  this  name  (Rom.  i.  7,  Phil.  iv.  22).  As 
the  Jews  of  Rome  lacked  a  unified  organisation,  so 
Christianity  in  the  capital  of  the  world  seems  to 
have  appeared  in  the  form  of  separate  circles,  so- 
called  house-churches  (Rom.  xvi.  5,  xiv.  15).  In 
his  letter  Paul  presupposes,  indeed,  that  these  feel 
themselves  to  be  one.  He  treats  them  (like  his  own 
Churches)  as  consisting  essentially  of  Gentiles.  To 
find  a  Jewish  minority  indicated  in  the  apostrophe 
to  the  Jew  (ii.  17),  is  hazardous.  Naturally  there 
were  Jews  among  the  Christians  of  Rome — certainly 
Priscilla  and  Aquila,  Andronicus  and  Junia,  also  Mary 
(xvi.  3,  7,  6),  and  probably  many  of  the  others  named. 
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Pilgrims  returning  from  Jerusalem,  Palestinians  emi- 
grating to  Rome,  may  have  spread  the  first  seeds  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  circles  of  the  synagogues  and  among 
the  proselytes  associated  with  them.  There  may 
have  been  people  among  them  who  observed  the 
law  strictly,  but  undoubtedly  there  were  also  people 
of  a  liberal  spirit,  like  Andronicus  and  Junia.  These 
seem  to  have  acquired  particular  importance  in  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  Rome  ;  they  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  had  on  one 
occasion  even  shared  his  imprisonment.  The  edict 
of  Claudius,  which  drove  the  Jews  out  of  Rome 
(Acts  xviii.  2),  and  was  caused  perhaps  by  the 
tumultuous  scenes  which  the  preaching  of  the 
Messiah  come  in  Jesus  called  forth  in  the  syna- 
gogues, may  have  helped  to  bring  about  the  separa- 
tion of  the  proselyte  circle  from  the  mother-soil  of 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  so  that  the  Gentile  element 
gained  the  upper  hand. 

Alongside  of  these,  again,  a  special  circle  of  strict 
Jewish  Christians  may  have  arisen,  just  as  a  special 
synagogue  of  Hebrews  existed  along  with  the  syna- 
gogues of  Greek-speaking  Jews.  The  various  forces 
represented  still  later  among  the  Christian  missionaries 
in  Rome  are  shown  in  Phil.  i.  14  ff.  A  very  keen 
missionary  activity  developed  there  under  the  eyes 
of  the  imprisoned  Apostle.  In  many  cases  indeed  he 
believes  that  the  Jewish  Christians  wish  only  to  anger 
him.  But  he  had  friends  among  the  missionaries,  who 
were  spurred  on  by  love  to  him.  He  had  some  sad 
experiences  to  endure  ;  there  are  many  whom  he  can 
look  upon  only  as  enemies  of  the  cross,  who  follow 
after  only  earthly  desires  (Phil.  iii.  18  f.,  cf.  Rom.  xvi. 
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17  f.).  But  on  the  whole  he  can  rejoice  in  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  (Phil  i.  12-18).  In  the 
pretorium  and  in  the  palace  it  has  secured  a  footing 
(Phil.  i.  13,  iv.  22).  We  shall  have  opportunity  later 
to  return  to  the  further  development  of  Christianity 
in  Rome. 

As  the  mission  history  of  our  own  times  often 
enough  teaches  us,  nothing  disturbs  the  moral 
consciousness  of  young  Christian  communities  more 
than  the  adherence  of  professional  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  to  different  principles  when  a  question  of 
practical  conduct  is  raised.  If  that  was  the  case  even 
in  the  Churches  where  Paul's  authority  was  supreme, 
how  much  more  must  it  have  been  so  in  Rome,  which 
lacked  a  dominating  personality  like  his  ?  So  there 
arose  also  inside  the  circle  addressed  by  Paul  certain 
doubts  and  antitheses,  which  were  calculated  to 
disturb  the  Roman  Christians'  consciousness  of  unity. 
That  is  the  one  special  feature,  the  one  concrete  thing 
which  we  hear  about  them.  That  their  faith  is  known 
all  over  the  world  (i.  8)  does  them  great  honour ;  that 
the  news  of  their  obedience,  i.e.,  their  willing  accept- 
ance of  the  Gospel  and  their  subordination  to  its 
moral  demands,  has  reached  everywhere,  gives  the 
Apostle  great  pleasure  (xvi.  19)  ;  but  we  do  not  learn 
much  in  the  way  of  detail  from  these  facts.  The 
particulars  concerning  the  moral  consequences  of 
justification  by  faith,  which  he  gives  in  the  sixth 
chapter,  are  purely  theoretical  and  have  no  connection 
with  Rome.  The  same  holds  good  of  his  spirited 
declaration  about  the  peace  of  God  accompanying 
justification,  and  the  boldness  to  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God  and  in  tribulation  (v.  1  ff.).     All  that 
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is  spoken  of  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Christian  (v.  5,  viii.  2,  12,  23,  26)  belongs  in  the  first 
place  to  the  Apostle's  own  grateful  confessions.  One 
might  be  tempted  to  consider  also  "  those  divisions  " 
(xvi.  17)  pure  hypotheses  of  the  Apostle.  They  are 
concerned  with  differences  in  regard  to  the  observance 
of  feast  days  and  commandments  touching  food  (xiv. 
5  f.),  exactly  as  we  found  among  the  Galatians.  The 
only  advance  is  that  Paul  mentions  the  limitation  to 
the  eating  of  herbs  (xiv.  2),  and  includes  drinking 
(probably  the  rejection  of  wine  ;  xiv.  17).  We  might 
suppose  that  Paul's  statement  about  the  meat  offered 
to  idols  during  the  dispute  at  Corinth,  "  If  meat 
maketh  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while 
the  world  standeth  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend  " 
(1  Cor.  viii.  13),  had  called  forth  in  Corinth  itself  a 
vegetarian  movement  which  now  cast  its  shadow  upon 
this  letter  written  from  Corinth.  But  the  detail  with 
which  Paul  handles  this  question,  as  distinguished 
from  all  his  other  exhortations  (xiv.  1-xv.  13),  and 
the  fact  that  he  recurs  to  it  again  and  emphasises  it 
strongly  (xvi.  17  f.),  show  that  in  Rome  the  question 
was  a  burning  one.  It  was  not  quite  like  the  question 
of  meat  offered  to  idols  in  Corinth,  nor  like  the  con- 
flict as  to  the  observance  of  the  law  in  Galatia.  The 
nearest  parallel  to  it  was  the  feeling  in  Colossse. 
Here  as  well  as  there  Essenism  has  been  suggested. 
Only  in  Rome  the  matter  seems  to  have  had  still 
less  Jewish  Old  Testament  colouring.  In  connection 
with  this,  Paul  does  not  go  into  the  question  of  the 
law  at  all.  He  even  emphasises  the  significance  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  lesson-book  for  Christianity 
(xv.    4),  without  by  a  single  word  guarding  against 
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false  nomistic  exploitation  of  it.  In  Rome  he  re- 
presented the  right  of  the  weak  to  have  their  stand- 
point considered  as  he  had  done  before  in  Corinth, 
while  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  he  argues 
hotly  against  rules  being  made  in  these  things  at  all. 

To  understand  what  it  was  the  Christians  of  Rome 
were  concerned  about,  we  must  make  clear  to  our- 
selves the  significance  of  vegetarianism  at  the  time. 
Pythagoreanism  was  revived  and  took  over  the 
repudiation  of  all  animal  food,  as  a  main  rule  of  its 
method  of  life  from  the  Orphic  societies  which 
flourished  in  Egypt  especially.  Once  Empedocles 
had  philosophically  justified  vegetarianism,  and  now 
once  more  the  question  was  eagerly  discussed  in  the 
schools.  Peripatetics,  Stoics,  Epicureans  declared  for 
the  eating  of  flesh,  while  the  teachers  who  were  guided 
by  Plato  maintained  the  opposite  view.  Plutarch  in 
the  second  century,  and  Porphyrius  in  the  third,  wrote 
against  the  use  of  flesh. 

The  theme  was  treated  in  romances.  Appolonius 
of  Tyana  is  described  as  the  saint  of  this  new- 
pythagorean  method  of  life  involving  vegetarianism 
and  abstinence  from  wine,  as  is  also  the  Egyp- 
tian priest  and  prophet  Kalasyris  in  the  Ethiopica 
of  Heliodorus.  Whether  Indian  influences  also 
contributed,  as  the  Gymnosophists  of  Heliodorus' 
Ethiopica  seem  to  suggest,  may  remain  uncertain.  The 
influence  which  the  whole  mode  of  thought  exercised 
on  the  young  Christianity  is  clear.  Its  effect  on 
Judaism  was  less,  especially  in  Palestine  (in  the  case 
of  Essenes,  e.g.,  we  cannot  speak  of  vegetarianism)  ; 
only  the  abhorrence  of  the  unclean  and  of  the  eating 
of  blood  leads  there  under  certain  circumstances  to 
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temporary  abstinence  from  all  eating  of  flesh.  We 
meet  with  a  repudiation  of  it  on  principle,  only  in 
cases  like  the  Philonic  Therapeutee,  who  stood  on 
the  borderland  between  Jewish  and  Greek  life. 
It  is  in  Egypt  that  we  find  it  most  conspicuous 
among  the  Christians  :  it  dominated  the  Gospel  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  majority  of  the  gnostic  masters 
defended  encratism.  The  Christian  tales  glorify 
it  in  the  person  of  the  Apostles.  The  line  between 
Church  and  sect  is  here  a  fluctuating  one,  although 
the  Catholic  theologians  as  a  rule  defend  the  position 
that  all  God's  gifts  can  be  enjoyed  by  Christians  with 
thanksgiving. 

Usually  abstinence  from  flesh  is  combined  with 
abstinence  from  wine.  The  motive  of  this  is  clear. 
Wine  contains  an  intoxicating  element,  something 
which  excites  sensuality.  Less  clear  is  the  motive  of 
vegetarianism.  Dietetics  play  some  part,  but  the 
influence  of  this  is  not  solely  operative  any  more  than 
the  Platonic  philosophers'  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical theories  of  the  enchaining  of  the  soul  in  the 
material  body,  which  is  therefore  to  receive  only  the 
nourishment  absolutely  necessary.  What  Plutarch 
and  Porphyrius  have  to  say  usually  creates  the  impres- 
sion of  having  been  elaborated.  Even  the  thought  of 
the  Universal  Soul  is  hardy  decisive,  where  it  does 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  Empedocles,  adopt  the  definite 
form  of  transmigration  of  souls.  Views  like  these, 
which  directly  affected  human  piety,  the  demoniacal 
mystery  with  which  the  act  of  procreation  was 
surrounded  by  the  ancients,  who  either  deified  it  or 
held  it  accursed,  and  finally  the  universal  tendency 
to    asceticism    and    renunciation,    must    have    been 
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determinative  for  the  majority.  The  last  point  of 
view  certainly  formed  the  Christian  motive.  Oc- 
casionally we  meet  with  a  limitation  to  the  eating 
of  plants  as  a  grade  of  fasting  and  of  penance. 

Thus  it  may  have  happened  in  Rome  also,  that 
zealous  maintainers  of  the  strict  moral  character  of 
Christianity  demanded  the  renunciation  of  flesh  and 
of  wine.  The  Christian  hope,  with  its  thought  of 
eternity,  had  to  superficial  observers  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  the  Platonic  idea. 

When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  meet  with  a  prefer- 
ence among  Roman  Christians  for  special  days,  i.e., 
evidently  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  we 
shall  be  little  surprised.  The  satirists  teach  us  clearly 
the  superstitious  respect  which  this  custom  of  the 
otherwise  despised  Jews  enjoyed  in  all  circles  of 
Roman  society.  How  could  the  repute  in  which 
it  was  held  fail  to  increase,  when  a  direct  union  was 
formed  with  a  society  in  which  the  sacred  law  of  the 
Jews  was  the  normative  book  ?  An  inner  connection 
need  not  have  existed  between  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  and  abstinence  from  flesh,  although  we  may 
suppose  the  same  people  observed  both.  That  these 
were  Jewish  Christians  is  nowhere  indicated,  and 
Judaists  are,  in  a  case  of  the  kind,  directly  excluded. 

Certainly  those  who  observed  the  Sabbath  and  re- 
nounced flesh  considered  themselves  better  Chris- 
tians. In  their  judgment  the  others  were  lacking  in 
proper  moral  earnestness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
latter  considered  the  abstinence  of  the  former  a  weak- 
ness ;  with  a  right  understanding  of  the  Gospel,  they 
maintained  freedom  from  Sabbath  regulations,  and 
the   right   to    partake   of  every    kind    of  food    with 
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thanks  to  God.  Therein  lay  the  difference  which 
endangered  brotherly  love.  When  we  look  more 
closely,  Paul  appears  to  presuppose  people  of  the 
latter  kind  in  the  circle  to  which  his  letter  first 
goes,  and  he  designates  them  briefly,  as  in  Corinth, 
the  strong.  The  weak  may  have  belonged,  to  some 
extent,  to  other  circles.  But  Paul  insists  that  the 
unity  of  Christian  brotherhood  shall  be  maintained, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  knowledge  and  liberty,  and 
above  all  at  the  expense  of  odious  and  damaging 
judgment. 

In  Rome  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the 
Christians  gave  no  external  offence.  Paul  enters 
vividly  into  the  circumstances  of  Rome,  where  the 
increasing  size  of  the  proletariat  made  the  police 
power  much  greater,  and  the  suspicious  method  of 
the  imperial  government  made  the  supervision  much 
more  strict. 

The  Jews,  whom  the  imperial  government  had  con- 
sistently favoured  since  the  time  of  Cassar,  had  re- 
cently had  to  pay  for  noisy  disturbances  in  and  around 
their  synagogues,  with  expulsion  from  the  city.  Still 
more  easily  could  the  Christians  be  made  to  undergo 
similar  and  still  worse  things,  if  they  made  them- 
selves in  any  way  unpleasantly  conspicuous.  The 
July  days  of  the  year  64,  the  burning  of  the  town 
and  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  consequence, 
showed  clearly  that  only  a  suspicion  was  needed  to 
set  extreme  measures  in  motion  against  them.  They 
were  abandoned  as  outlaws  to  all  sorts  of  violence. 
This  made  it  the  more  important  that  on  their  part 
they  should  avoid  every  suspicion,  and  that  they 
should  be  aware  of  the  duty  of  implicit  obedience 
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to  the  magistrates.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  was 
not  everywhere  the  case,  but  that  here  and  there 
ideas  of  opposition  were  excited.  As  in  Thessalonica 
enthusiasm  called  forth  a  distaste  for  labour,  so  in 
other  quarters  it  might  give  rise  to  revolutionary 
notions.  In  these  circles,  usually  composed  of  in- 
significant people  like  freedmen  and  slaves,  the  fanatic 
idea  that  they  were  called  to  play  a  leading  political 
role  in  the  world,  and  in  some  way  or  other 
to  help  to  hasten  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom 
on  earth,  could  easily  be  fostered  by  the  influence 
of  the  prophets  and  the  apocalyptic  literature. 
Here  in  Rome,  "  the  sight  of  the  might  which 
ruled  the  world  compelled  them  to  reflect  upon  its 
nature  and  its  divine  right,"  and  Christianity  offered 
impulse  enough  to  deny  the  latter.  It  may  be  due 
to  this  that  they  were  charged  with  hatred  of 
humanity.  In  the  days  of  Nero,  on  the  admission 
of  Tacitus  himself,  they  were  not  the  incendiaries 
they  were  given  out  to  be  (Ann.  xv.  44),  and  the 
alleged  crimes  which  had  made  them  hated  among 
the  people  were  evidently  wicked  calumnies  like 
those  against  which,  at  a  later  time,  the  apologists 
had  to  defend  themselves.  Unfortunately  we  know 
nothing  definite  about  the  sentiments  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Rome,  and  must  beware  of  concluding  from 
Paul's  quite  general  exhortations  that  there  were 
special  defects  in  Rome.  Paul  does  indicate  some- 
thing which  might  easily  lead  to  conflict — the  taxes 
and  customs. 

The  Roman  citizen  was  free  from  taxes :  the 
provincial  was  not.  How  it  was  with  the  settlers  in 
Rome,  who  were  not  citizens,  we  do  not  know.     After 
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the  year  70,  every  Jew  had  to  pay  into  the  Roman 
treasury  the  old  temple-tax  of  a  didrachmon ;  there 
is  no  evidence  of  a  taxation  of  Jews  in  Rome  during 
the  Julian-Claudian  period. 

Again,  it  is  possible  to  think  of  the  conflicts  which 
might  arise  from  the  demands  for  these  taxes  from 
Christians,  as  Jews  or  adherents  of  the  synagogue. 
But  Paul  had  evidently  in  mind  rather  the  circum- 
stances of  his  provincial  Churches.  Customs  on 
goods  imported  were  exacted  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  revenue  districts  of  the  empire.  That  the 
Christians  were  in  any  way  specially  disinclined  to 
pay  these  is  hardly  credible.  The  complaints  about 
duties  of  this  kind  were  naturally  quite  general.  It 
is  a  criterion  of  the  moral  spirit  of  Christianity,  that 
instead  of  complaining,  it  required  its  followers  to 
pay  readily  all  such  due  claims.  And  this  is  all  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  Christians  were  to  a  certain 
extent  entitled  to  feel  themselves  the  citizens  of 
another  higher  kingdom,  free  from  all  earthly 
burdens  (cf.  Matt.  xvii.  25  f).  Every  inner  bond 
which  would  have  united  them  to  the  authorities  was 
wanting.  Paul  himself  adopted  no  positive  attitude 
to  the  state.  He  even  sought  to  avert  every  influ- 
ence on  his  Churches,  e.g.,  in  legal  cases ;  far  less 
did  he  entertain  any  idea  of  making  the  Christians 
a  power  in  it.  His  conduct  reveals  no  limited 
vision,  but  a  magnificent  clearness  and  consciousness 
of  aim. 

What  else  Paul  mentions  in  these  last  chapters 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  still  less  relation 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  Rome.  We  have 
already    spoken    of  this    section   as    an   example    of 
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the  moral  education  of  the  communities  by  the 
Apostle.  It  is  possible,  at  the  same  time,  to  see  in  it 
a  precipitate  of  the  experience  which  he  had  gained 
in  his  Greek-Asia  Minor  communities.  It  is  worth 
while  to  glance  again  at  chapters  xii.-xvi.  to  find  out 
the  points  which  Paul  considers  worth  mentioning, 
and  lays  his  finger  upon.  These  will  be  the  defects 
which  he  has  come  most  in  contact  with. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  the  sins  of  the  flesh, 
which  he  has  everywhere  to  combat  as  the  chief  evil, 
especially  in  Corinth.  There  is  sometimes  no  trace 
of  the  knowledge  that  the  body  of  the  Christian 
should  be  a  consecrated  instrument,  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ^xii.  1).  With  unchastity  are  very  closely 
associated  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking  (xiii. 
13).  Next  come  selfishness  and  pride,  which  do  not 
permit  the  consciousness  of  unity  and  mutual  obliga- 
tion to  develop  (xii.  3  ff.,  xiii.  13),  and  which  every- 
where give  occasion  to  disorder,  disputes,  and  con- 
tentions. 

Paul  already  knows  the  lukewarmness,  the  sloth- 
fulness  which  is  unable  to  hope  joyfully,  to  suffer 
patiently,  and  to  continue  in  prayer  (xii.  11  f.).  In 
particular,  however,  he  has  to  quicken  the  love,  which 
embraces  even  the  strange  brother,  which  repays  the 
enemy  with  blessing  instead  of  curse,  which  shares 
the  joy  and  suffering  of  others,  and  does  not 
withdraw  haughtily  into  itself.  We  see  that  the 
great  rule  of  the  giving-up  of  all  revenge  needs 
always  to  be  laid  anew  to  the  heart  of  the  Churches, 
and  we  see  in  the  closing  thought,  "  Be  not  overcome 
of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good,"  all  the  great- 
ness  of    this    Christian   morality,    which,    certain    of 
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victory,  seeks  its  proof  in  fighting,  not  in  flight. 
It  can  do  this  because  its  first  and  only  principle  is 
love  (xiii.  8  ff.),  a  love  which  surrenders  its  own 
freedom  and  right  for  a  brother's  sake  (xiv.  1-xv.  7). 
The  state  of  owing  no  man  anything,  which  was 
considered  by  the  heathen  the  condition  of  happiness, 
was  here  held  to  be  obligatory  in  a  much  deeper 
sense :  the  debt  of  love  is  unending. 

Paul  here  enforces  the  grandest  thoughts  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  warnings  against  heathen 
vices  assume  no  prominence.  It  is  equally  honourable 
for  the  Roman  Christians  and  for  his  other  Churches 
that  he  gives  no  more  detailed  exhortations.  The 
dark  picture  of  heathendom,  as  he  drew  it  in  the 
first  chapter,  lies  behind  them.  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  Christian  consciousness  is  strong 
enough  among  them  to  effect  a  complete  break  with 
the  former  method  of  life  (xii.  2,  xiii.  12). 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  Pauline  Churches,  very 
incomplete  it  is  true — our  sources  offer  no  more — 
yet  rich  enough  to  admit  of  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"  To  what  extent  did  Christianity  become  effective 
as  moral  power  ?  " 

To  reach  the  right  standpoint  we  must  put 
ourselves  into  the  conditions  that  Paul  met  with. 
This  we  can  best  do  from  the  picture  which 
the  Apostle  himself  gives  of  the  decadence  of 
heathendom  (Rom.  i.  21  ff.) :  "Because  that,  when 
they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God, 
neither  were  thankful ;  but  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened. 
Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools, 
and  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into 
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an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  Where- 
fore God  also  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness  through 
the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  to  dishonour  their  own 
bodies,  between  themselves :  who  exchanged  the 
truth  of  God  into  a  lie  and  worshipped  and  served 
the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator  (Who  is  blessed 
for  ever.     Amen). 

"  For  this  cause  God  gave  them  up  unto  vile 
passions  ;  for  their  women  changed  the  natural  use 
into  that  which  is  against  nature ;  and  likewise  also 
the  men,  leaving  the  natural  use  of  the  women, 
burned  in  their  lust  one  toward  another,  men  with 
men  working  unseemliness,  and  receiving  in  them- 
selves that  recompense  of  their  error  which  was  due. 
And  even  as  they  refused  to  have  God  in  their 
knowledge,  God  gave  them  up  unto  a  reprobate 
mind  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  fitting  ;  being 
filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  wickedness,  covetous- 
ness,  maliciousness ;  full  of  envy,  murder,  strife, 
deceit,  malignity,  whisperers,  backbiters,  hateful  to 
God,  insolent,  haughty,  boastful,  inventors  of  evil 
things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without  understanding, 
covenant  breakers,  without  natural  affection,  un- 
merciful ;  who  knowing  the  ordinance  of  God,  that 
they  which  practise  such  things  are  worthy  of  death, 
not  only  do  the  same,  but  consent  with  them  that 
practise  them."  Although  this  gradual  demoralisation 
involving  the  religious  and  the  moral  consciousness 
may  be  called  a  philosophical  presentation  of  history, 
yet  how  much  truth  there  is  in  it.  Although  the 
colours  of  the  moral  picture  are  purposely  chosen  of 
a  sombre  tone,  it  was  not  a  pessimism  which  despised 
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mankind  that  guided  the  brush,  but  the  moral  in- 
dignation of  a  man  whose  whole  heart  was  given  to  the 
task  of  raising  the  Gentile  world  from  this  slough  of  sin 
and  vice.  The  picture  which  he  paints  is  the  result 
of  actual  observation ;  Corinth  in  especial  gave  him 
material  enough,  and  what  we  discover  from  ancient 
sources  teaches  us  that  this  description  is  perhaps 
one-sided,  but  right  in  the  main.  Humanity  had 
really  lost  sound  moral  judgment ;  sin  was  not  only 
committed,  but  approved  and  glorified.  The  sense  of 
sin  was  lost,  and  philosophy  even  set  herself  to  cover 
wicked  practice  by  more  wicked  theory.  Individual 
moral  teachers  may  have  striven  after  something 
better ;  in  the  upper  grades  of  society  a  fine  tone 
may  have  concealed  much  ;  in  the  country  and  remote 
small  towns  the  ancient  honour  may  have  been  still 
to  some  extent  preserved,  though  even  the  pastorals  of 
Longus  were  affected  by  the  demoralisation  insepar- 
able from  the  civilisation  of  the  time.  For  the  circles 
in  which  Paul  worked  and  from  which  he  gathered 
his  churches  together,  he  was  unquestionably  right. 
What  we  have  observed  in  these  young  churches  only 
confirms  what  was  said  of  the  non-Christian  world, 
for  it  is  the  aftermath  of  ancient  habit. 

For  the  rest,  however,  the  churches  shine  as  lights 
in  the  world  (Phil.  ii.  15),  however  little  the  Apostle 
thought  or  we  may  think  of  idealising  them.  The 
time  is  long  past  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
remove  every  stain  and  shadow  from  the  ideal  picture 
of  Christianity  in  apostolic  communities.  Historical 
reality  here  also  asserted  itself.  We  see  now  that 
even  in  the  mighty  throes  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in 
those  days  things  went  on  still  in  a  very  human  way, 
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and  that  the  law  of  growth,  which  the  Lord  Himself 
recognised  as  holding  also  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
has  here  been  confirmed.  Not  complete  Christian 
communities  with  perfect  knowledge  and  proved  in 
every  detail  fell  to  the  Apostle  in  his  mission- 
preaching,  but  with  painful  labour  on  individuals 
and  communities,  he  had  slowly  to  train  the  small 
groups  of  those  laid  hold  of  by  the  Gospel  into 
Christian  Churches. 

Everywhere  in  these  Pauline  Churches  we  meet 
with  youthful  immaturity.  This  is  least  so  where 
we  observe  a  Church  after  lengthy  development,  as 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  The  sensuality 
of  the  Corinthians,  the  excessive  spirituality  of  the 
Thessalonians,  the  hasty  fall  to  every  new  doctrine 
which  we  observed  in  Corinth  and  in  Galatia  and 
Phrygia  —  all  are  but  signs  of  immaturity.  Men 
were  only  half-conscious  of  their  own  dependence. 
They  adhered  to  authorities,  whether  Paul  and 
Apollos,  or  the  Jewish  agitators. 

It  is  not  so  much  weakness  as  immaturity  that 
we  observe,  immaturity  with  which  a  superabundant 
energy,  the  sign  of  youthfulness,  is  bound  up.  All 
the  Corinthians'  boasting  of  liberty,  their  parties,  and 
similar  facts  in  the  other  Churches,  are  outflows  of 
this  unrestrained  and  partly  misguided  power.  But 
this  power  reveals  itself  also  in  good :  in  the  joy  of 
sacrifice,  in  the  feeling  of  community,  especially,  in 
the  case  of  the  Macedonians,  in  confidence  of  faith 
and  in  readiness  to  suffer. 

And  lastly  there  is  an  expression  of  this  power  also 
in  that  moral  earnestness,  which  we  occasionally  found 
described  as  weakness,  the  anxiety  concerning  meat 
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offered  to  idols,  eating  of  flesh  and  drinking  of  wine, 
and  even  avoidance  of  marriage.  There  is  therein  a 
power  of  renunciation,  and  yet  it  is  still  a  weakness. 
It  is  as  much  a  residuum  of  the  ancient  mode  of 
thought  as  the  traces  of  excess  in  the  different 
domains  of  the  sensual  life.  The  flesh  is  not  over- 
come by  denying  the  senses,  but  by  the  Spirit's 
sanctifying  power. 

To  sum  up.  It  is  astonishing  what  Christianity  in 
a  relatively  short  time  made  out  of  these  motley  and 
confused  heathen  groups  ;  earnest  men  working  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  saints  fully 
aware  of  the  moral  tasks  of  their  consecration.  If 
their  judgment  was  often  immature,  their  goodwill 
and  vigour  were  great ;  and,  besides,  there  stood  by 
them  the  Apostle  and  his  assistants  training  and 
advising  them.  We  never  see  more  than  isolated 
sections  of  their  development,  but  our  main  impres- 
sion cannot  fail  to  be  that  the  Churches  were  making 
great  progress. 


Book  II. 


JEWISH  CHRISTENDOM. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Primitive  Church — The  Church 
or  Jerusalem. 

We  break  quite  different  ground  when  we  turn  to 
the  Jewish  Christian  Churches  of  Palestine.  The 
Jews,  too,  were  men,  subject  to  the  same  desires  and 
impulses  as  others.  In  the  Gospel  we  meet  with  the 
public  prostitute  and  the  adulterous  woman.  In  His 
parables  the  Lord  pictures  the  rich  miser  and  the 
wanton  spendthrift,  the  unfaithful  steward  and  the 
deceitful  servant,  the  thief  and  the  unjust  judge. 
The  so-called  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 
chastise  the  spirit  of  fornication,  of  greed,  of  anger, 
of  coquetry,  of  pride,  of  lying  and  deceit  in  the 
twelve  tribes.  The  very  worst  was  said  even  of  the 
priests  (Levi.  xvii.).  While  he  fully  acknowledges 
their  zeal  for  righteousness  (Rom.  x.  2  £),  Paul 
reproaches  his  countrymen  with  the  transgression  of 
every  commandment,  especially  the  seventh  and  the 
eighth  (Rom.  ii.  21  f.).  Following  after  the  law  of 
righteousness,  Israel  did  not  attain  to  that  law  (Rom. 
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ix.  31).  Here,  then,  there  is  no  distinction  between 
Jews  and  others.  All  are  sinners  (Rom.  iii.  9,  22). 
In  Israel  the  general  conditions  of  morality  were 
similar  to  those  among  the  peoples  round  about. 

And  yet  it  makes  a  great  difference  that  the  Jews 
had  long  lived  under  the  civilising  influence  of  their 
divine  law.  They  were  protected  from  the  danger 
of  lapsing  into  sensuality.  The  days  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  when  paganism  seemed  to  enter  Jerusalem 
in  the  nakedness  of  its  sins  and  vices,  were  past,  since 
the  Maccabees  had  again  won  for  the  law  absolute 
supremacy.  With  constant  and  increasing  zeal,  the 
scribes  sought  to  protect  the  people  by  a  fence  of  law. 
The  ideal  was  the  Pharisee  who  separates  himself 
entirely  from  all  heathen  or  even  semi-heathen  im- 
purity. But  the  very  word  Pharisee  is  sufficient  to 
bring  before  us  at  once  the  other  danger  of  this  moral 
ideal.  The  Pharisee  of  the  Gospel  we  know  well 
enough  as  the  type  of  pride,  lovelessness,  insincerity, 
and  hypocrisy.  And  not  only  the  Pharisee,  but  the 
whole  Jewish  piety  which  was  demanded  by  the 
scribes  of  the  time  was  in  conflict  with  that  of  the 
Lord  :  their  externality,  which  almost  stifled  the  moral 
sentiment ;  their  casuistry,  which  in  the  multitude  of 
trifling  pedantries  neglected  the  main  commandment 
of  love,  and  the  hypocritical  artificiality  with  which 
they  evaded  the  law  while  observing  all  its  precepts. 

Naturally  there  were  in  Israel  other  currents  of 
thought  as  well.  The  aristocratic  worldlings  and 
politicians  known  to  us  as  Sadducees,  who  under  the 
pretence  of  conservatism  repudiated  the  best  impulses 
of  the  traditional  religion  and  did  not  scruple  to  meet 
with  heathen  rulers  on  equal  terms,  hardly  concern  us 
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at  all ;  no  more  do  the  Essenes,  who  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Gospel.  These  latter  lived  for  the  most  part  in 
monastic  seclusion  in  the  district  east  of  the  Jordan, 
and,  probably  not  uninfluenced  by  the  asceticism 
which  dominated  the  world  of  the  time,  sought  to 
realise  the  negative  side  of  Pharisaism  to  the  utmost. 
Yet  we  may  suppose  that  here  and  there  in  the  land 
there  were  groups  of  pious  people,  who  still  had 
some  understanding  of  the  greatness  of  the  moral 
view  of  the  prophet.  "  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God"  (Micah  vi.  8)  ;  "I  will 
have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  "  (Hosea  vi.  6,  Matt. 
ix.  13).  These  formed  the  circles  in  which  Christ's 
preaching  had  most  success.  But  here,  too,  the  law 
was  the  highest  aim  in  life.  The  question,  "  What 
was  God  doing  before  he  created  the  world  ? "  met 
with  the  answer,  "  Sitting  and  studying  the  law,"  and 
though  this  may  indicate  a  deification  of  legal 
learning,  nevertheless  the  ideal  of  every  pious  Jew 
was  to  find  his  delight  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
meditate  therein  day  and  night  (Ps.  i.  2,  cxix.  27 ;  cf. 
Test.  XII.  patr.,  Levi,  xiii.,  Rom.  ii.  17  ff.). 

Thus  from  the  beginning  a  quite  different  turn  was 
given  to  Christian  morality  on  this  ground,  and  a 
much  more  precise  character  was  stamped  on  it.  We 
can  realise  this  when  we  read  the  description  of  the 
really  pious  in  Ps.  xv.,  or  Job's  self-defence  (chap, 
xxxi. ),  with  which  the  characteristics  of  the  Patriarchs 
in  their  "  Testaments "  are  in  complete  agreement. 
Still  more  detailed  is  "  The  Two  Ways,"  soon  appro- 
priated   by    Christianity,    but    originally    a    Jewish 
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catechism,  which  adds  to  the  commandments  of  the 
Decalogue  the  extract  of  Israel's  experience  con- 
tained in  the  wisdom-literature.  The  command- 
ments are  indeed  most  of  them  negative,  but  they 
show  the  great  heinousness  which  was  attached  to 
sins  of  thought.  Great  weight  was  laid  on  duties 
towards  the  community.  Beneficence  is  the  crown 
of  morality.  In  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  (Steindorff, 
The  Apocalypse  of  Elias,  p.  152)  we  even  find 
neglect  of  charity  considered  the  only  sin  that  matters, 
just  as  in  the  parable  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xxv.  41  ff.). 
Close  beside  it,  however,  we  find  purely  external 
precepts  like  the  strict  keeping  of  fast-days  and 
hours  of  prayer.  The  moral  consciousness  has  not 
yet  reached  a  clear  separation  between  what  is 
essential  and  what  is  not. 

Here  lies  the  new  element  contributed  by  the 
Gospel.  It  can  be  sought  only  in  the  subordination 
of  all  externalities.  Relation  to  the  person  of  Christ 
and  the  certainty  of  God's  fatherly  grace  supplied  the 
power  of  realization. 

If  we  wish  to  appreciate  justly  the  earliest  Christian 
Church  which  gathered  at  the  beginning  in  Jerusalem 
round  the  Twelve,  we  must  think  of  all  its  members 
as  pious  Jews.  The  certainty  that  the  Messiah  had 
appeared  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  that  though 
carried  away  to  Heaven  for  a  short  space  He  would 
come  again  very  soon  to  set  up  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Acts  iii.  21),  only  impelled  them  to  redouble  their 
pious  zeal  and  strive  after  the  realisation  of  the 
Jewish  ideal  of  piety.  Their  attitude  towards  the 
law  was  quite  naive.  That  Jesus  set  man  above 
the  Sabbath,   and  love  above  all  ceremonial  duties, 
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abolished  these  institutions  just  as  little  as  the  similar 
prophetic  utterances  which  were  recognised  alongside 
of  the  law  as  holy  and  divine  abolished  it.  Jesus' 
exposition  of  the  law  was  only  fulfilment,  not  dissolu- 
tion. He  deepened  the  comprehensions  of  the  com- 
mandments and  gave  them  a  more  profound  inward 
content.  They  remained  binding,  and  the  whole 
law  with  them.  It  was  a  simple  matter,  of  course, 
that  Jesus'  disciples,  like  all  pious  Jews,  offered  the 
ordinary  prayers,  observed  the  Sabbath,  shared  the 
pilgrimages,  frequented  the  Temple,  and  brought 
their  offering  there.  In  their  worship  and  in  every 
relationship  they  were  faithful  to  the  law.  Their 
Christianity,  if  we  may  speak  here  of  such  a  thing, 
and  their  belief  in  the  Messiah,  found  expression  in 
increased  devotion  to  duty  and  in  redoubled  zeal. 

From  the  very  outset,  however,  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  formed  a  community,  which,  bearing  in  the 
first  instance  a  family  character  and  later  always 
growing,  was  knit  closely  together  and  was  to  a 
certain  extent  outwardly  distinct.  In  this  narrow 
circle  customs  were  developed,  partly,  it  is  true, 
unconsciously,  which  bore  in  them  the  seed  of  new 
formations.  In  Acts  ii.  42  it  is  said  that  those  who 
were  received  into  communion  through  baptism — that 
is,  through  a  purificatory  bath — continued  steadfastly 
in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship  and  in  breaking 
of  bread  and  in  prayers.  It  is  a  way  of  forming  a 
communion  that  was  not  quite  unheard  of  in  the 
Israel  of  the  time.  The  best  analogy  is  offered  by 
the  common  houses  of  the  Essenes.  But  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  adopt  Essenic  influence  in  order 
to    explain  the   development    of  Christian  forms    of 
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that  kind.     For  these  lack  above  all  the  main  feature 
of  Essenism — monastic  communism. 

It  is  true  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
early  Christian  Church  the  thought  of  community 
of  goods.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  denied  that  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  to  be  found.  But  it 
is  clearly  shown  to  be  only  one  of  the  features  with 
which  the  author  idealises  the  picture  of  the  early 
Church.  Luke  himself,  like  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, was  strongly  inclined  to  communism.  The 
faint  traces  of  it  which  he  brought  into  his  Gospel 
are  still  more  distinct  in  the  Acts.  But  the  facts 
which  he  himself  reports  contradict  it.  The  same 
idealising  process  took  place  among  the  Pythagoreans. 
While  all  older  sources  presuppose  private  possessions, 
the  later  Neo-Pythagoreans,  whom  we  may  call  con- 
temporaries of  Luke,  maintain  that  Pythagoras  intro- 
duced community  of  goods  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  real  truth  is  that  an  active  spirit  of  great  mutual 
helpfulness  did  reveal  itself,  kolvu  ra  twv  <p[\wv.  But 
it  is  wrong  to  say  there  was  a  rule  demanding  the 
surrender  of  private  property  for  the  common  good. 
It  was  exactly  the  same  with  the  early  Church. 
Brotherly  love  knew  no  limits ;  no  one  said,  as  Luke 
very  properly  describes  the  state  of  affairs,  that  any- 
thing was  his  own :  they  had  everything  in  common 
(Acts  iv.  32).  The  delight  in  giving  went  in  some 
cases  so  far  that  property  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  community.  This  was 
done  by  Barnabas  (iv.  36  f.),  and  by  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  who  coveted  his  fame  (v.  1  ff.).  These, 
however,  were  exceptional  cases  and  attracted  par- 
ticular attention.     There  was  no  rule  on  the  point. 
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We  cannot  speak  of  any  obligation  to  surrender 
private  property  in  behoof  of  the  community  such 
as  Luke  describes. 

The  life  of  these  first  Christians  must  have  borne 
a  markedly  social,  even  family  character,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  their  favourite  designation  of  one  another 
as  brethren.  They  assembled  regularly  and  probably 
had  frequent  common  meals.  In  particular  the  poor 
were  cared  for.  That  there  was  much  poverty  in  the 
Church  is  shown  by  various  circumstances,  e.g.,  this 
very  "daily  ministration"  (Acts  vi.  1).  It  is  also 
rendered  likelier  by  the  consideration  that  in  the 
understanding  between  Paul  and  the  authorities  at 
Jerusalem  the  latter  deemed  it  necessary  to  seek 
assistance  from  the  Gentile  Churches  of  the  former. 
Poverty  may  have  been  due  partly  to  the  Galileans 
having  abandoned  their  possessions  when  they 
migrated  to  Jerusalem,  and  partly  to  their  having 
given  up  work,  and  gifted  away  their  possessions 
in  their  first  enthusiasm.  Still  there  were  Christians 
of  means  in  the  early  Church.  Mary,  the  mother 
of  John  Mark,  possessed  a  fine  house  and  servants 
(xii.  12).  We  learn,  too,  that  there  were  men-  and 
maid-servants  belonging  to  the  Church  of  believers 
(cf.  ii.  18).  The  joy  of  the  doorkeeper  Rhoda  at 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  Peter  shows  how 
closely  this  slave  reckoned  herself  to  belong  to  the 
family.  Differences  of  position  were  levelled  by  the 
common  faith.  The  women,  too,  enjoyed  complete 
recognition  as  members  of  the  Church,  or,  better,  of 
the  Family  (cf.  ii.  17),  e.g.,  Mary,  the  mother  of  the 
Lord  (i.  14)  and  the  Mary  just  named.  Sapphira 
also  appears  as  an  independent  member  along  with 
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her  husband  (v.  7  ff.).  Peter  is  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  the  Twelve  stand  by  him.  Otherwise 
there  is  a  complete  lack  of  organisation.  When 
there  was  anything  to  be  done,  as,  e.g.,  in  the 
burial  of  a  fellow-member,  the  younger  members  of 
the  circle  offered  their  services  voluntarily  (v.  6,  10, 
viii.  2). 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  family  idea 
was  found  insufficient.  A  community  of  from  three 
to  five  thousand  is  a  school,  a  sect,  an  order,  like  other 
Jewish  ones.  Thus  we  find  the  Christians  designated 
as  disciples,  men  "of  the  way"  (Acts  ix.  2,  xxiv.  14), 
and  saints.  The  last,  which  is  simply  a  term  like 
"  separate  "  (Pharisee)  and  "  pious  "  (Essene),  is  applied 
by  Paul  specially  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and 
indicates  that  the  Old  Testament  ideal  of  a  people 
holy  to  God  was  to  be  realised  within  it. 

We  may  gather  also  from  the  report  of  the  first 

years  of  the  early  Church  given  in  Acts  that  a  great 

enthusiasm  filled  the  young  and  constantly-increasing 

Church,  and  the  joy  of  confessing  Jesus  continued 

even  in  the  midst  of  suffering.     For  the  rest,  we  are 

not  entitled  to  speak  of  a  persecution  of  the  Christians 

in  this  early  period  any  more  than  of  a  brilliant  public 

activity  on  the  part  of  the  disciples.     The  latter  must 

have  had  the  former  as  a  consequence,  and  the  Church 

would   have   been  very  quickly  effaced.      That  the 

leaders  of  the  people  did  not  in  their  turn  recognise 

the  movement  that  was  supposed  to  be  checked  by 

the  death  of  Christ,  and  did  not  think  of  vigorously 

combating  it,  is  due  to  the  consideration  that  this 

small  band  of  believers  in  the  Messiah  did  not  differ 

outwardly  in  any  way  from  other  Jews,  and  that  it 

10 
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had  made  the  ideal  of  the  law-zealous  Judaism  of  the 
time  quite  its  own. 

We  may,  however,  ask  if  the  ideal  was  realised. 
Luke,  who  clearly  endeavours  to  set  this  early  Church 
in  the  fairest  light,  has  preserved  for  us  two  incidents 
which  show  that  everything  was  not  as  it  should  have 
been. 

In  the  forefront  there  is  the  story  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira.  Urged  on  by  the  ambition  to  emulate 
Barnabas,  who  had  earned  high  praise  for  his  heroic 
self-denial  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  they  resolved 
to  take  the  same  step.  But  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  hand  over  the  whole  purchase  price 
of  their  land  to  the  Church.  Without  mentioning  it, 
they  reserved  a  part  of  the  sum-total  for  themselves, 
while  desiring  to  create  the  impression  of  the  same 
generosity  which  Barnabas  showed,  and  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  the  same  honour.  The  matter  is  accord- 
ingly one  of  simple  lying,  not  the  keeping  back  of  a 
gift  that  was  owed  ;  the  lie  is  all  the  more  hateful  since 
to  cover  its  ambition  it  avails  itself  of  the  cloak  of  self- 
sacrificing  love.  In  the  strength  of  the  prophetic  spirit 
Peter  discovers  the  deceit,  and  the  sudden  death  which 
comes  as  a  miraculous  judgment  upon  the  pair  rids 
the  Church  of  the  offenders.  This  was  the  considera- 
tion which  decided  Luke  to  adopt  the  story.  The 
holiness  of  the  Church  reacts  spontaneously  upon 
every  offence,  however  trifling.  Without  questioning 
this,  however,  we  can  view  the  matter  in  a  some- 
what different  light.  It  indicates  that  in  the  early 
Church  all  the  members  were  not  saints,  but  that 
much  human  sin  found  its  way  into  it.  Yet  we  shall 
not  fail  to  observe  that  a  moral  spirit  ruled  within 
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the  Church,  and  did  not  neglect  the  punishment  of 
things  which  often  went  unavenged  outside  it.  It  is 
the  Holy  Spirit's  retributive  intervention  against  sin. 

The  second  instance  in  Acts  is  the  internal  differ- 
ences which  arise  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Hellenist  sections  of  the  community.  To  the  former 
belonged  pure  Jews,  who,  without  leaving  the  holy 
soil  of  Palestine,  maintained  their  fathers'  speech, 
Aramaic,  and  their  fathers'  customs ;  while  the  latter 
consisted  of  those  who,  whether  of  free  will,  or  under 
compulsion,  as  prisoners  of  war  or  merchants,  had 
settled  outside  in  the  heathen  world,  had  some  of 
them  been  for  generations  there,  had  adopted  the 
universal  language  Greek,  and  had  allowed  them- 
selves much  relaxation  in  the  strictness  of  Jewish 
usage.  Piety  and  love  of  home  had  again  drawn 
them  back  to  the  holy  city,  not  to  a  hasty  visit  to 
one  of  the  feasts,  but  in  certain  cases  at  least  to  a 
stay  of  some  length.  Now,  however,  they  adhered 
to  the  usages  of  foreigners,  to  Greek  language  and 
custom,  and  had  therefore  to  tolerate  being  viewed 
askance  by  the  real  Jews  as  only  half-Jews  and 
being  placed  to  some  measure  on  the  same  level 
as  proselytes.  In  ordinary  life  the  antagonism  did 
not  find  any  great  expression.  The  Hellenists  kept 
by  themselves  and  had  their  own  synagogue.  But 
the  Christian  Church  united  both  in  one,  and  so 
brought  the  antagonism  to  light.  The  Hellenists 
complained  that  at  the  "  daily  ministration "  less 
attention  was  paid  to  the  poor  of  their  ranks.  It 
would  appear  that  the  complaint  was  not  without 
justification :  for  the  community  chooses  from  among 
the   Hellenists  the  seven  who  were  entrusted  with 
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charge  of  the  distribution.  Here  again  the  most 
important  point  for  the  author  of  Acts  is  the  quick 
and  effective  settlement  of  this  disturbance  of  the 
common  peace  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  in- 
stitution of  the  seven  through  the  Spirit  of  God 
working  in  the  Apostles.  In  this  arrangement  we 
shall  recognise  a  proof  of  the  powerful  moral  Spirit 
which  regulated  the  existing  forces,  and  employed 
them  wisely  for  the  general  good,  each  after  its  kind. 
Then,  too,  we  shall  have  to  honour  the  character  of 
this  first  "  office "  in  Christendom,  the  care  of  the 
poor.  Evidently  it  is  like  the  "  preaching  office  "  of 
the  Twelve,  quite  a  voluntary  dignity  that  did  not 
keep  its  holder  fully  occupied.  Stephen  finds  time 
for  a  rich  evangelical  ministry  as  well.  Of  most 
importance  for  us  is  the  proof  which  it  gives  that 
divisions  and  discords  were  already  known  in  the 
early  Church. 

Luke's  ideal  picture  presents  only  these  two 
shadows.  It  would  be  historically  as  unjust  to 
conclude  that  there  were  no  other  troubles  in  the 
moral  life  of  this  Church  as  it  would  be  vain  to  set 
forth  considerations  that  might  have  given  rise  to 
them.  The  condition  of  the  early  Church  under 
the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Apostles  was  no 
ideal  one,  but  it  was  a  time  of  pious  Jewish  zeal  and 
quiet  growth  in  Christian  spirit. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Further  Development. 

The  Hellenists  brought  a  new  element  into  the 
Church.  They  were  far  removed  from  Pharisaic 
legalism.  Much  even  that  belonged  to  their  law 
was  weakened  and  set  aside  for  them  by  allegorical 
interpretation.  If  Jesus'  preaching  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  had  an  aspect  that  went  beyond  legalism, 
it  fell  here  upon  understanding  ears.  Apart  from 
Jesus'  foes,  these  Greeks  were  the  first  to  appreciate 
and  give  expression  to  the  fact  that  the  attitude  of 
Jesus  to  the  Sabbath,  and  His  words  regarding  the 
Temple,  represented  in  principle  a  higher  stage  than 
Old  Testament  worship  and  an  abolition  of  the  law 
itself.  On  the  early  Church  that  had  a  twofold  effect. 
Externally  it  led  to  the  first  greater  conflict  with  the 
Jews.  Stephen,  the  leader  of  the  Hellenists,  suffered 
martyrdom,  and  the  Church  was  scattered.  Internally 
it  rendered  the  former  naive  attitude  to  the  law 
impossible.  At  least  all  the  most  vigorous  thinkers 
were  exercised  as  to  whether  the  law  was  an  external 
order  of  God  and  still  absolutely  binding  on  the  new 
Church,  or  whether  it  was  abolished  through  Jesus. 
Was  Christianity  the  true  Judaism,  or  something 
different,   something  new  ?     We  see  the   conflict  in 
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its  most  pronounced  form  with  Paul,  who  fought 
Christianity  as  rebellion  against  the  law,  but  simul- 
taneously with  his  conversion  became  the  Apostle  of 
the  law-free  Gospel. 

Yet  there  was  a  section  of  the  early  Church,  its 
very  kernel,  composed  of  immediate  disciples  like 
Peter,  which  still  adhered  firmly  to  the  former  view. 
That  can  be  easily  explained  from  the  impression 
which,  with  all  His  liberty,  Jesus  had  made  on  them 
by  His  loyal  observance  of  the  law. 

They  felt  themselves  inwardly  free  from  the  law, 
but  the  idea  of  outward  emancipation  never  occurred 
to  them.  At  the  first  glance  Peter  thought  the 
proposal  to  go  into  a  heathen  house  strange  and 
even  offensive.  It  required  a  Divine  encouragement 
to  persuade  him  (Acts  x.).  Soon  afterwards  in 
Antioch,  when  the  same  Peter  wished  to  join  the 
company  of  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  other  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, he  again  felt  some  scruples  and  withdrew 
(Gal.  ii.  11  ff.). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hellenists,  including  as 
the  most  energetic  champions  Barnabas  and  Paul,  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  represented  with  increasing 
clearness  the  complete  separation  of  Christianity 
from  Judaism.  They  preached  in  Samaria,  they 
went  even  to  Antioch  and  brought  the  news  of 
salvation  to  the  God-fearing  heathen.  With  that, 
however,  the  former  moral  ideal  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity, unconditional  obedience  to  the  law  of  Israel, 
was  given  up.  A  special  ideal  of  Christian  morality 
required  to  be  formed  in  opposition  to  the  heathen 
one.  How  this  was  done,  and  how  it  quickly 
began  to  be  realised  under  the   powerful   influence 
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of  Paul  in  his  churches  among  heathen  and  Jews, 
we  have  already  seen. 

As  opposed  to  this,  however,  there  began  in 
Jerusalem  itself  a  reaction  of  increasing  conscious- 
ness, sustained  chiefly  by  such  as  had  not  belonged 
to  the  circle  of  Jesus'  own  disciples  and  were  not 
touched  by  His  free  Spirit.  The  chief  representative 
is  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  who  had  not  joined  the 
Church  till  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  who,  as  the 
Lord's  brother  and  by  his  own  strong  personality, 
quickly  attained  a  leading  position.  These  people 
deliberately  support  the  unconditional  obligation  of 
the  law :  the  Pharisaic  ideal  is  also  the  Christian ; 
perfected  holiness  in  communities  loyal  to  the  law 
prepares  the  way  for  the  Lord's  return. 

In  Jerusalem  this  movement  appears  to  have 
gained  more  ground.  Luke  explains  it  by  the 
coming  over  of  numerous  Pharisees  (xv.  5).  It  is 
more  likely  that  the  others  left  Jerusalem  :  first, 
the  Hellenists  (after  the  Stephen  persecution),  in 
order  to  carry  the  Gospel,  whose  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance they  had  come  to  recognise,  into  the  wide 
world ;  then,  probably  as  the  result  of  steps  taken 
against  them  by  Herod  Antipas  in  the  year  44, 
Peter  and  perhaps  also  other  members  of  the  original 
band,  who  grew  more  attached  to  their  view  as 
time  went  on. 

The  stricter  section  remained  behind;  James  re- 
tained the  power  in  his  hands.  We  see  him  at 
the  so-called  Apostolic  Council,  in  the  year  51, 
occupying  a  leading  position  with  Peter  and  John 
(Gal.  ii.  9,  cf.  Acts  xv.  13),  and  by  the  year  58  he 
stands  alone  at  the  head  of  the   Church  (Acts  xxi. 
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18),  the  recognised  leader  of  Palestinian  Christendom 
until  his  death,  probably  in  the  year  62.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  circle  which  rallied  round  him,  the  spirit 
which  guided  the  early  Church  in  this  later  period, 
we  learn  clearly  from  the  so-called  apostolic  decree. 
This  decree,  indeed,  as  it  is  reported  in  Acts,  chap,  xv., 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  resolution  of  the  original 
Apostles  and  the  assembled  Church,  passed  in  the 
presence  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  the  year  51. 
Probably,  in  accordance  with  the  unmistakable 
notice  in  Acts  xxi.  25,  it  was  issued  in  the  course 
of  the  following  years  by  James  and  his  people  to 
the  Syrian-Cilician  mission-field  long  abandoned  by 
Paul.  Here  the  demand  is  made  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tians that  they  should  abstain  from  the  eating  of 
meat  offered  to  idols,  from  blood,  things  strangled, 
and  fornication,  out  of  regard  for  the  Jews,  with 
whom  they  lived  in  the  mixed  Christian  churches 
(cf.  xv.  21).  On  the  one  hand  it  may  be  maintained 
that  in  this  decree  no  dogmatic  views  were  laid 
down,  but  only  precepts  which  aimed  at  practical 
conduct,  precepts  that  regulated  morality.  The  fact 
speaks  well  for  the  spirit  of  this  Jewish  Christianity. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  reveals  the  true 
Jewish  contempt  of  heathen  :  while  the  morality  was 
simply  presupposed  as  existent  among  the  Jews,  it 
was  not  believed  that  the  Christian  spirit  would  lead 
the  Gentiles  to  chastity  without  an  express  command- 
ment. Again,  the  combination  shows  a  want  of  right 
moral  appreciation.  This  eminently  moral  command- 
ment is  coupled  with — nay,  comes  after — demands 
of  an  essentially  ceremonial  kind,  an  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  Pharisaic  spirit  of  these  Jewish  Chris- 
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tians.  Even  though  the  omission  of  the  demand  for 
circumcision  may  signify  a  withdrawal  of  the  sole 
adequacy  of  their  special  form  of  Christianity,  the 
fact  that  such  regard  was  demanded  from  heathen 
Christians  shows  how  sensitive  the  Jewish  Christian 
conscience  was  in  these  things,  and  how  anxiously 
Jewish  Christians  themselves  observed  them.  If 
meat  offered  to  idols  and  fornication  alone  had  been 
named !  These  two  things  constituted  for  ages  the 
special  temptations  of  paganism. 

That  a  special  point  was  made  of  blood  and  things 
strangled,  shows  the  characteristic  quality  of  this 
Christian  rabbinism.  Here  in  the  circle  of  James — 
on  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt — the  Jewish  ideal 
of  holiness  is  made  the  universal  Christian  ideal. 

The  reverence  of  later  ages  for  this  man,  who,  as 
the  Lord's  brother,  occupied  an  altogether  special 
position,  not  only  raised  him  far  above  Peter  and  the 
Twelve,  and  made  him  the  first  witness  of  the  resur- 
rection, but  also  drew  a  picture  of  him,  which, 
though  largely  fanciful,  enables  us  to  recognise 
clearly  the  ideal  of  these  Jewish  Christians.  Hege- 
sippus  writes  of  James,  "  whom  all  call  the  just. 
From  his  mother's  womb  he  was  holy.  Wine  and 
must  he  did  not  drink,  neither  did  he  eat  flesh.  A 
scissors  came  not  upon  his  head  ;  he  put  no  oil  upon 
him,  and  made  no  use  of  a  warm  bath.  He  alone 
might  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies  ;  he  also  wore  no 
woollen  thing,  but  garments  of  linen.  And  he  went 
alone  into  the  Temple,  and  was  found  on  his  knees 
praying  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  people,  so  that 
his  knees  were  hardened  like  a  camel's,  because  he 
always   bent   them   praying   to   God    and   imploring 
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forgiveness  for  the  people.  On  account  of  the  ex- 
ceeding measure  of  his  righteousness,  he  was  called 
the  Just  and  Oblias,  i.e.,  being  translated,  guardian 
of  the  people  and  righteousness." 

In  this  picture  there  are  different  features  mixed 
up.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  Nazarite  conse- 
crate to  Jahweh.  He  abstains  from  all  intoxicating 
drink,  and  lets  his  hair  grow.  He  is  described  as 
"devoted  to  Jahweh,"  and  is  connected  with  the 
Rechabites.  At  the  same  time  he  is  also  the 
high-priestly  intercessor  for  his  people.  Clad  only 
in  linen,  he  entered  the  holy  of  holies,  and  here, 
stretched  before  God  till  his  knees  were  hardened, 
prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  people.  These 
two  characteristics  are  not  widely  separated.  The 
Nazarite,  who  realised  in  himself  the  ancient  ideal 
of  one  consecrate  to  God,  is  as  holy  as  the  priest. 
He  is  at  once  the  votary  and  the  intercessor. 

This  Christian  high-priest  is  certainly  only  an  ideal 
picture  —  as  impossible,  historically,  as  individual 
touches  in  the  martyrdom  attached  to  it.  But  it 
shows  us  how  perfect  righteousness  was  conceived 
among  the  Jews.  It  is  no  new  ideal,  but  takes  its 
colour  entirely  from  the  Jewish  piety  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

It  is  vain  to  ask  to  what  extent  this  ideal  found  its 
realisation  in  the  single  personality  of  the  Lord's 
brother,  The  honourable  title  of  "  the  Just  "  was 
applied  to  him  not  only  by  his  brethren  of  the  faith, 
but  also  by  unbelieving  Jews.  But  there  is  no  good 
evidence  to  show  that  such  weight  was  laid  on  his 
high-priestly  character  as  to  lead  the  people  to  bring 
him  forward  to  witness  against  Jesus.     Enough,  the 
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picture  of  James  shows  us  the  line  of  moral  effort 
within  the  Jewish  Christian  circles  of  Palestine — 
righteousness  within  the  law  which  was  viewed  with 
a  strictness  at  least  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  that 
of  the  Pharisees.  The  law  was  taken  seriously ; 
there  were  no  such  attempts  to  evade  it  as  were 
made  by  the  Pharisees. 

We  are  certainly  entitled  in  support  of  this  to  cite 
the  tradition  of  the  Lord's  words,  which  were  col- 
lected and  edited  with  special  care  in  these  circles. 
It  is  indeed  no  simple  matter  to  value  these  aright. 
To  what  extent  can  they  be  traced  back  to  the  Lord, 
and  how  much  has  the  Church  added  ?  Do  the 
alterations  which  we  certainly  come  across  reflect 
the  views  of  broader  circles,  or  are  they  more  or  less 
unconscious  licences  in  the  statement  of  them  ?  It 
lies  outside  the  limits  of  our  task  to  follow  out  these 
points  in  detail.  At  any  rate,  in  Jewish  Christian 
circles  the  Lord's  sayings  had  a  different  and  greater 
effect  than  in  the  Pauline  Churches  ;  not  that  they 
were  less  authoritative  for  the  Gentiles,  but  that  they 
were  less  known,  and  were  less  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances among  them.  Much  that  he  found  in  his 
source  was  omitted  by  Luke  as  unessential  and  un- 
intelligible to  his  readers.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
though  in  its  present  form  exclusively  suited  to 
Gentile  Christians,  retained  much  more  of  the  Jewish 
background.  A  saying  like  Matt.  v.  17,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  springing  from  the 
Gospel,  and  cited  by  Jewish  Christians,  whether 
really  a  word  of  the  Lord  or  not,  had  the  effect  of 
one.  It  strengthened  Jewish  Christians  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  law,  and  later  caused  the  Gentile  Chris- 
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tians  to  establish  a  new  law.  The  beatitudes,  the 
exposition  of  the  law,  the  directions  as  to  right  giving 
of  alms,  praying  and  fasting,  trusting  to  God  and 
having  no  care,  not  judging  others,  and  preserving 
discipleship  even  in  the  outward  deed,  also  influenced 
the  ideal.  Too  light  a  view  of  them  was  prevented 
by  sayings  like  that  of  the  strait  gate.  All  this 
points  in  one  direction,  the  deepening  of  and  giving 
inward  content  to  them.  Any  freer  utterances  bear- 
ing on  the  Sabbath,  the  Pharisaic  purificatory  usages, 
the  temple  -  tax  and  sacrifice,  would  be  similarly 
understood  :  "  These  ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not 
to  leave  the  other  undone,"  "  Cleanse  first  that  which 
is  within  the  cup  and  platter,  that  the  outside  of 
them  may  be  clean  also  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  23,  26). 

A  saying  like  that,  contained  only  in  the  Codex 
Cantabrigiensis  (Luke  vi.  4),  on  the  Sabbath- breaker, 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  man,  if  thou  knowest  what  thou 
art  doing ;  but  if  not,  then  cursed  art  thou  as  a 
transgressor  of  the  law,"  can,  if  genuine,  have  been 
only,  so  to  speak,  rescued  for  the  Gentile  Church. 
More  probably  it  is  a  result  of  later  reflection.  It 
was  already  much  that  those  independent  sayings  of 
the  Lord  were  kept  in  memory ;  every  occasion  was 
lacking  in  these  pious  Jewish  Christian  circles  to 
assert  their  authority  in  action.  On  the  other  hand 
we  possess  in  the  Stephen  narrative,  and  in  the  report 
of  the  martyrdom  of  James,  two  equally  beautiful 
instances  of  the  delight  with  which  the  request  of 
the  Lord  for  fearless  confession  was  obeyed,  and  how 
precisely  His  command  to  pray  for  enemies,  supported 
by  His  own  example,  was  observed.  In  these  things, 
with  all  their  conservative  attitude  to  the  law,  they 
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had  become  conscious  of  the  special  character  of 
Christian  faith  and  conduct.  This  constituted  the 
new  element  which  was  also  at  once  the  unifying 
and  the  distinguishing  factor. 

Naturally  a  community  so  wide,  so  distinctly 
separated  from  its  environment,  could  not  continue  to 
live  in  the  former  family  manner.  Tolerably  early  a 
fixed  organisation  was  here  developed.  This  was 
facilitated  by  the  natural  position  of  James  as  the 
Lord's  brother  and  by  his  energetic  character.  How 
the  presbytery  arose  alongside  of  him  we  do  not  know. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  wrong  to  say  that  here  there 
was  a  conscious  imitation  of  Jewish,  or,  better  still, 
Old  Testament  arrangements,  Num.  xi.  16  f.  (cf.  the 
pseudo-Clementine  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James,  i.). 
Paul  left  the  development  of  an  organisation  as  well 
as  the  realisation  of  the  moral  ideal  to  the  working  of 
the  Spirit.  The  Jewish  Christians  had  both  organisa- 
tion and  ideal  when  they  took  up  a  decided  position 
on  the  main  principle,  "  We  Christians  are  the  true 
Israel."  Jewish  Christianity  was  spared  the  conflicts 
as  to  constitution  which  played  such  an  important 
role  in  Gentile  Christianity.  Already  the  very  tra- 
dition of  the  Lord's  words  revealed  the  early  origin 
and  the  high  appreciation  of  the  close  organisation. 
In  Matthew  the  idea  of  the  Church  is  found  twice. 
It  occurs  in  the  famous  words  to  Peter  (xvi.  18),  for 
whom  the  later  Jewish  tradition  would,  so  to  speak, 
gladly  have  substituted  James,  and  in  connection 
with  a  regulation  of  Church  discipline  (xviii.  17). 
The  reference  to  discipline  reveals  to  us  the  serious 
view  taken  of  the  duty  of  forgiveness  and  the  diffi- 
culties which   beset  its  practice.     If  the  offender  is 
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not  to  be  moved  by  any  kindly  counsel,  the  only 
means  left  is  excommunication.  As  an  organised 
Church,  too,  Christendom  preserves  still  the  character 
of  brotherhood.  For  the  rest,  even  here  ministers  of 
the  Spirit  were  not  quite  lacking.  The  five  Jewish 
Christian  prophets  and  teachers  in  Antioch,  the 
prophet  Agabus,  and  the  four  prophetically-gifted 
daughters  of  the  evangelist  Philip,  are  instances  in 
point.  These  latter  also  show  that  women  took  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Jewish  Christian  communities. 
Such  an  influence,  however,  on  the  moulding  of  the 
general  views  as  they  exerted  in  the  Gentile  world, 
could  not  have  been  attained  by  the  prophets  here. 
The  importance  of  the  law  and  all  that  hung  on  it 
was  too  great. 

Christian  confession  involved  the  obligation  to 
spread  the  Gospel.  Missionary  work  in  Israel  did 
not  at  any  time  cease,  though  we  know  little  about 
it  in  this  later  period.  Wherever  there  was  a 
national  Judaism,  conventicles  of  Christian  believers 
were  formed  as  far  as  Damascus.  But  in  regard  to 
morality  these  did  not  differ  specifically  from  their 
surroundings.  The  people  who,  following  the  Lord's 
directions,  moved  about  in  the  land  from  place  to 
place,  from  house  to  house,  clad  in  only  one  cloak, 
without  shoe  or  staff,  without  purse  or  scrip,  and 
living  on  hospitality,  did  not  desire  to  realise  a  new 
moral  ideal  and  establish  it  among  their  compatriots. 
There  was  not  to  be  any  glorification  of  beggary  or  a 
new  order  of  Essenes.  Rather  they  acted  as  the  Lord 
bade  them,  because  time  pressed  and  they  were  called 
to  address  a  message  to  Israel ;  nothing  was  to  pre- 
vent or  hinder  them  in  this.     Nor   did    the  message 
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which  they  brought  of  the  near  Kingdom  of  God  bid 
the  Jews  now  cease  to  be  Jews.  On  the  contrary 
they  were  to  be  true  Jews,  loyal  and  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  all  the  religious  and  moral  duties 
that  pertained  to  all  such.  But,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Pharisaic  ideal  and  from  Pharisaic  practice,  there 
appeared  in  the  foreground  here  humility,  upright- 
ness, purity  of  heart ;  and  brotherly  kindness,  readiness 
to  help,  and  hospitality  were  extended  to  all  without 
distinction.  Thus  the  Christian  houses  here  and 
there  in  the  land  may  have  differed  somewhat  from 
what  people  were  used  to  till  then.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  only  the  ancient  ideal  set  up  already 
by  the  prophets  and  wisdom  teachers  that  was  realised 
through  faith  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  divinely- 
chosen  Messiah. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Judaistic  Propaganda. 

The  Jewish  Christians  who  were  convinced  of  the 
unconditional  obligation  of  the  law  did  not  restrict 
their  labours  to  their  native  land,  where  the  observance 
of  the  law  had  a  historical  claim  upon  the  Christians, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  conceived  to  be  national  duty. 
They  carried  on  a  propaganda  in  the  heathen  world 
also.  We  know  only  too  well  the  confusion  which 
this  Jewish  agitation  caused  in  the  Pauline  com- 
munities. In  the  light  of  Pauline  polemic,  we  are 
inclined  to  look  upon  its  leaders  as  underhand  and 
self-seeking  peace  destroyers,  and  consequently  not 
to  place  any  great  trust  on  the  Jewish  Christianity 
from  which  they  proceeded.  But  we  are  not  to 
forget  that  we  possess  only  one-sided  reports  of  the 
quarrel.  Paul  was  partisan  in  the  matter.  He  may 
have  been  materially  right  and  may  have  had  occasion 
enough  to  complain  bitterly  of  his  opponents'  pro- 
cedure, yet  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  recognise 
among  them  anything  but  the  lowest  egoistic  motives 
shows  that  something  of  the  old  Pharisaism  still  clung 
to  the  Apostle.  It  would  be  impossible  to  grasp  the 
whole  activity  of  these  Judaists  apart  from  their 
being  moved  by  some  sort  of  ideals. 

160 
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The  law  was  absolutely  binding.  The  Christian 
moral  ideal  was  identical  with  that  of  Judaism.  The 
condition  of  being  without  law,  heathendom,  was,  as 
such,  sin  (Gal.  ii.  15).  The  Gospel  had  now  penetrated 
into  the  Jewish  Siaa-wopa  and  the  heathen  world.  That 
might  have  sufficed  ;  but  Judaism,  and  especially  the 
Pharisees  and  those  zealous  for  the  law,  was  eagerly 
concerned  to  make  proselytes.  Now,  however,  the 
heathen  must  become  genuine  proselytes  of  Jewish 
Christianity,  zealous  disciples  of  the  Christian 
rabbis. 

Instead  of  this  Paul  and  his  companions  had  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  heathen ;  they  not  only 
renounced  all  observance  of  the  law  in  the  case  of 
new  converts,  but  themselves  denied  the  law,  and 
caused  the  Jews  whom  they  won  to  do  so,  to  live 
together  in  closest  connection  with  the  polluted 
heathen  as  with  Christian  brethren,  and  to  share 
their  meals.  Paul  did  not  even  protest  against  meat 
offered  to  idols,  and  he  permitted  mixed  marriages. 
In  addition  to  all  that  he  propounded  a  theory  of 
faith  and  grace,  which  in  its  practical  consequences 
could  only  be  summarised,"  Let  us  do  evil  that  good 
may  come."  Here  was  a  cry  to  heaven.  Steps  must 
be  taken  for  the  salvation  of  these  Christians  and  the 
native  Jews  among  them.  They  must  be  showed 
that  this  conduct  cannot  be  allowed ;  that  at  least 
the  Christian  Jew  must  still  observe  the  law  and  must 
keep  far  from  the  uncircumcised,  even  when  these  are 
Christians  ;  and  that  even  the  heathen,  to  gain  the 
full  righteousness  which  alone  leads  to  salvation, 
must  adopt  the  law,  be  circumcised,  keep  the  Sabbath, 
avoid  unclean  meats,  and  so  forth,  in  a  manner  cor- 
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responding  with  Jewish  custom  and  the  ideal  of  these 
Jewish  Christians. 

The  first  storm  occurred  in  Antioch,  a  Church,  to 
be  sure,  strongly  pervaded  with  Jewish  elements,  in 
which,  however,  the  liberal  views  of  Paul  must  have 
governed  the  intercourse  of  all  Christians.  Here  the 
Judaists  immediately  came  on  the  scene  and  made 
the  direct  demand  that  all  Christians  shall  be  cir- 
cumcised, for  circumcision  is  necessary  to  salvation 
(Acts  xv.  1).  This  attack  having  been  beaten  off 
through  the  firm  attitude  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
an  acknowledgment  of  uncircumcised  heathendom  in 
the  person  of  Titus  wrung  from  the  authorities  in 
Jerusalem  (we  are  not  concerned  further  with  the 
nature  of  the  mission  distribution  and  the  outward 
proof  of  unity  in  the  collection  made  by  the  Gentile 
Christians  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  Gal.  ii.  9  f.),  the 
convinced  representatives  of  the  legal  standpoint 
attempted  to  save  at  least  the  Jews  in  the  Antioch 
Church.  Here  they  surprised  Peter,  the  most  notable 
disciple  of  the  Lord,  sitting  at  table  with  heathen 
without  scruple  and  in  contempt  of  the  law.  In 
Corinth  we  saw  Paul  exercised  to  free  his  Christians 
from  unlimited  intercourse  with  the  heathen  ;  here 
these  Judaistic  fanatics  erected  a  similar  wall  of 
division  within  the  Christian  Church  itself. 

We  learn  what  impression  was  made  by  their 
arguments  from  the  fact  that  not  only  Peter,  but  also 
all  the  other  Jews  in  the  Church,  including  Barnabas, 
Paul's  comrade  of  many  years'  standing  in  the  mission- 
field  and  his  companion  in  trials,  yielded  to  them  and 
formed  an  exclusive  body  alongside  of  the  Gentile 
Church.     This  naturally  involved  an  indirect  attack 
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on  the  Gentiles.  It  required  the  whole  of  Paul's 
clearness  of  principle  and  moral  energy  to  oppose  the 
onset,  and  if  for  the  moment  he  did  secure  the  upper 
hand  he  was  nevertheless  driven  out  of  Antioch, 
his  former  scene  of  labour.  He  sought  a  new  and 
essentially  pagan  basis  for  his  work.  Here,  too,  his 
opponents  followed  him  ;  and  as  he  everywhere  con- 
nected himself  with  the  synagogue  and  everywhere 
to  a  certain  extent  formed  mixed  Churches,  he  him- 
self gave  them  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him. 
In  Corinth,  in  Galatia,  and  in  Rome  we  meet  them, 
always  with  the  same  intention  even  if  with  varying 
tactics. 

In  Corinth  they  at  first  adhered  entirely  to  the 
synagogue  and  endeavoured  from  this  basis  to 
influence  the  Pauline  community.  They  sought  to 
attract  to  themselves  the  Jewish  element  there,  rally- 
ing round  the  party-cry  of  Cephas.  Perhaps  it  was 
they  who  quickened  the  people's  anxiety  in  the  matter 
of  meat  offered  to  idols.  They  took  advantage  of  the 
case  of  immorality  and  of  the  Church's  insubordina- 
tion towards  the  Apostle ;  their  first  concern  was 
to  shake  his  absolute  authority.  To  this  end  they 
appear  to  have  employed  means  which  justly  raised 
the  anger  of  Paul.  Nothing  can  justify  their  daring 
to  calumniate  him  as  a  deceiver  who  reimbursed  him- 
self out  of  the  collection  for  his  renunciation  of 
support  (2  Cor.  xii.  16),  and  as  an  immoral  person 
who  did  shameful  things  in  secret  (2  Cor.  iv.  2).  They 
cannot  be  excused  for  throwing  suspicion  upon  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  language  and  the  purity  of  his  intentions, 
nor  for  employing  his  bodily  weakness  against  him  and 
laughing  at  his  visions.     But  we  must  remember  that 
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for  them  he  was  an  apostate,  and  that  from  the  earliest 
times  men  have  always  been  inclined  to  look  for  the 
lowest  motives  among  heretics  and  to  turn  even  the 
good  into  evil.  We  cannot,  indeed,  free  Paul  from 
having  repaid  them  with  like  coin.  In  Antioch  he 
speaks  only  "  of  false  brethren  unawares  brought  in 
who  came  in  privily  to  spy  out  our  liberty  which  we 
have  in  Christ  Jesus  that  they  might  bring  us  into 
bondage  "  (Gal.  ii.  4).  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Peter  and 
Barnabas  he  sees  only  vile  hypocrisy  due  to  fear  of 
man  (Gal.  ii.  12  f.),  so  he  treats  the  Jews  in  Corinth 
with  the  most  scathing  scorn  : — "  Such  an  one  "  (2  x. 
11),  "  without  understanding  "  (12),  "  glorying  beyond 
measure  in  other  men's  labours  "  (15).  With  biting 
irony  he  names  them  "  the  very  chiefest  apostles  "  (xi.  5, 
xii.  11),  and  compares  them  to  the  serpent  which 
seduced  Eve  (xi.  3) ;  they  are  false  prophets,  lying 
workers,  who  change  themselves  into  apostles  of 
Christ,  as  Satan  transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of 
light  (xi.  13  f.)  ;  they  enslave  the  Church  and  drain  it 
of  its  strength.  Thus  Paul  employs  against  them 
the  use  which  they  made  of  the  apostolic  right 
recognised  by  him,  because  he  does  not  acknowledge 
their  apostolic  calling.  It  is  in  the  last  instance 
always  a  conflict  of  principles.  We  may  regret  that 
it  is  carried  on  with  such  personal  bitterness,  and 
blame  the  agitators  as  the  originators  ;  but  however 
much  we  may  defend  the  assailed  and  injured  Apostle, 
especially  in  view  of  his  admirable  conduct  towards 
his  Church,  to  which  he  is  always  showing  fresh 
tokens  of  love,  mildness,  gentleness,  and  forgiveness, 
we  must  direct  our  attention  in  the  first  instance  to 
the   principle.       It   is  the  question  of  righteousness. 
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As  ministers  of  righteousness — the  real  true  righteous- 
ness, and  not  the  heathen  semblance  of  it  that  Paul 
preached — the  Judaists  came  among  the  Corinthians, 
and  those  Corinthians  who  thought  they  could  not 
take  their  stand  upon  the  right  of  Christian  freedom 
too  strongly  towards  Paul,  let  themselves  be  im- 
pressed by  this  "  righteousness."  What  they  under- 
stood by  that  the  agitators  do  not  appear  to  have  at 
once  expressed  quite  clearly  ;  of  the  dispute  about 
the  law  Paul  speaks  here  hardly  at  all. 

The  opponents  in  Galatia  come  forward  still  more 
explicitly  with  their  demands.  The  law,  with  cir- 
cumcision, regular  festivals,  and  commands  touching 
meats — these  external  and  main  considerations  of 
Judaism — is  binding  upon  all  Christians.  That  was 
not  established  here  either  without  an  attack  on  the 
authority  of  Paul,  whose  Gospel  had  to  be  repre- 
sented as  at  least  imperfect  and  in  need  of  supple- 
menting. But  here  personal  insinuation  seems  to 
have  been  avoided.  All  that  was  probably  indicated 
was  that  his  system  was  calculated  to  please  men  and 
to  catch  the  greatest  possible  number  (i.  10),  that 
he  himself  occasionally  preached  circumcision  (v.  11), 
and  that  he  sometimes  rebuked  his  Churches  (iv.  16). 
Here,  also,  Paul  employs  the  most  pungent  and 
biting  severity :  he  thunders  one  anathema  after 
another  upon  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  (i.  7  ff.), 
and  hands  them  over  to  the  judgment  of  God  (v.  10). 
He  sees  in  their  labours  among  the  Galatians  only 
the  egoistic  attempt  to  secure  a  following  (iv.  17), 
to  make  a  fair  show  in  the  flesh,  and  to  escape 
the  persecution  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  (vi.  12) ; 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  I  would  they  were  even 
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cut  off  which  trouble  you"  (v.  12).  But  these  are 
only  single  utterances  in  the  middle  of  a  discussion 
which  has  regard  only  to  principle.  The  question 
here  too  is,  "Can  there  be  perfected  righteousness 
without  the  law?"  From  their  own  point  of  view 
the  Judaists  acted  quite  consistently  when  they 
demanded  from  the  Gentile  Christians  of  Galatia 
the  recognition  of  the  law  as  an  indispensable  and 
divinely-ordered  means  of  salvation. 

Even  when  imprisoned  in  Rome,  Paul  had  not 
done  with  these  conflicts.  He  still  sees  at  work  in 
the  activity  of  Jewish  missionaries  personal  motives 
directed  against  him  (Phil.  i.  15  f£):  he  describes 
such  persons  as  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ  who 
only  seek  their  own  (ii.  21),  men  of  earthly  intention, 
whose  God  is  their  belly  (iii.  18  f.).  But  he  had 
fought  his  way  to  the  acknowledgment  that  here,  too, 
Christ  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  preached,  and  for  that 
he  rejoiced  (i.  18). 

This  brings  us  to  the  proper  point  of  view  for 
forming  an  opinion.  The  Judaists  were  concerned 
with  a  real  propaganda  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
the  full  complete  Christianity  as  they  understood 
it ;  and  that  was  the  Christianity  of  righteousness 
in  the  exercise  of  obedience  towards  God.  It  was  a 
supplementing  of  Paul's  Gospel  on  the  ethical  side — 
in  modern  phraseology,  justification  by  faith  through 
sanctification.  It  shows  more  than  one  parallel  to 
Pietism  in  its  fight  against  orthodoxy.  The  Judaists 
were  no  more  just  to  Paul  than  the  Pietists  were  to 
genuine  Lutheranism  :  they  denied  the  moral  strength 
which  comes  with  faith  as  such,  according  to  Paul  and 
Luther.     On  this  point  Paul's  doctrine  requires  no 
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supplementing ;  only  a  stronger  emphasising  of  the 
moral  effect  of  the  Spirit  could  help  where  there  were 
real  defects.  Paul,  as  we  saw,  did  emphasise  it  more 
and  more.  The  way,  however,  in  which  the  Judaists 
wished  to  supplement  his  teaching  was  indeed  as 
unfortunate  as  possible.  By  simply  adding  the  old 
law  they  dragged  back  their  new  religion,  which  was 
developing  with  great  vigour  in  its  independence,  to 
the  standpoint  of  the  old.  Besides,  as  is  the  way  of 
all  sects,  they  worked  within  the  Pauline  Churches  less 
for  Christianity  than  for  their  own  particular  ends. 
When  we  consider  what  they  achieved,  the  unrest, 
the  strife,  the  wrangling,  and  the  bitterness  in  the 
Churches,  and  the  tension  which  they  caused  between 
them  and  the  Apostle,  we  shall  indeed  feel  inclined 
to  apply  to  them  the  doom  which  the  Saviour  pro- 
nounced against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  makers 
of  proselytes  (Matt,  xxiii.  15).  The  truest  judgment 
passed  on  these  believing  Jews  and  their  propaganda 
is  that  which  in  a  great  hour  Paul  pronounced 
upon  his  unbelieving  compatriots :  "  They  have  a 
zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge  ;  being 
ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  they  seek  to 
establish  their  own"  (Rom.  x.  2  f.). 


JEWISH  CHRISTENDOM. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Jewish  Christendom  of  the  Later  Period. 

The  Jewish  agitators  form  only  a  part,  probably  a 
very  small  part,  of  Jewish  Christendom,  which  ought 
not  to  be  judged  by  its  extremes  in  a  one-sided  way. 
That  of  itself  it  could  give  birth  to  a  propaganda 
of  this  extent  is  remarkable.  The  energy  which  was 
thrown  into  the  movement  deserves  notice.  But 
for  the  bulk  of  Jewish  Christians  we  shall  have  to 
look  for  the  practical  demonstration  of  their  moral 
strength  in  another  sphere. 

The  "  sixties "  deprive  them  of  their  leaders  and 
their  centres.  James,  we  may  suppose,  was  martyred 
in  62,  Paul  in  63,  and  Peter  in  64.  Before  Jerusalem 
was  besieged  the  Christians  fled  into  the  district  east 
of  Jordan  to  Pella  (Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccl.,  iii.  5).  As  to 
what  became  of  them  there  we  are  but  poorly  in- 
formed. We  hear  of  relations  of  Jesus,  who  earned 
a  scanty  living  as  peasants  :  they  showed  the  Emperor 
Domitian  their  horny  hands  (ibid.,  iii.  20).  In  these 
circles,  as  we  learn,  there  was  still  some  stress  laid  on 
family  relationship  with  the  Lord.  We  have  here 
to  seek  the  source  of  the  ideal  picture  which 
Hegesippus  gives  us  of  the  Lord's  brother.  Cer- 
tainly the  Spirit  of  James  was  cultivated.  Here  also 
joy  in  confession  was  highly  valued  (ibid.,  iii.  32,  iv.  22). 
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We  learn  that  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  two  tendencies  existed  side  by  side,  which 
can  be  looked  upon  as  the  continuation  of  the  dis- 
tinction represented  by  Peter  and  James.  There 
were  those  who  adhered  to  the  traditional  law  of 
their  people,  but  did  not  consider  it  as  belonging  to 
Christianity,  and  those  who  declared  the  law  binding 
upon  all  Christians.  Justin,  in  his  dialogue  with 
Trypho  (chap,  xlvii.)  recognises  the  former,  but  will 
not  admit  that  the  latter  belong  to  the  Church. 
How  far  and  in  what  spirit  each  of  these  divisions  has 
actually  fulfilled  the  law  we  cannot  tell.  The  trans- 
formation of  the  law  into  a  system  of  rules  of  conduct 
without  temple  or  holy  city  must  have  been  easier 
for  them  than  for  their  non- Christian  companions. 
A  story  about  Rabbi  Elieser  and  the  Christian 
miracle-worker  Jacob  of  Kephar  Sekhanji,  preserved 
for  us  in  the  Talmud  (Ropes,  Words  of  Jesus,  pp. 
149  f.),  leaves  the  impression,  that  these  Christians 
in  their  treatment  of  the  law  were  quite  as  trivial  and 
perverse  as  the  Jewish  rabbis.  But  if  it  is  admitted 
that  there  was  a  real  kernel  there,  what  guarantee 
do  we  have  that  in  the  Rabbinical  Tradition  the 
Christian  saying  retained  its  true  form  ? 

We  possess  a  better  source  in  the  fragments  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  which  unfortunately  are 
very  scanty.  Here  we  come  upon  a  quite  different 
spirit.  Active  brotherly  love,  assistance,  and  com- 
passion are  insisted  on  exactly  as  in  1  John  iii.  17, 
iv.  20.  "Behold  many  of  thy  brethren,  sons  of 
Abraham,  are  wrapped  up  in  filth,  and  dying  of 
hunger,  and  thy  house  is  full  of  rich  goods,  and 
nothing   comes   from  it  for   them."      To   trouble    a 
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brother's  spirit  is  considered  among  the  worst  of 
sins  :  "  Never  rejoice  except  when  ye  see  your  brother 
united  with  you  in  love."  These  are,  in  fact,  true 
developments  of  the  fundamental  thought  of  Jesus, 
and  if  the  Jewish  Church  gave  birth  to  them,  we  may 
be  assured  that  it  was  also  concerned  to  realise 
them.  The  strange  variants  in  the  account  of 
Christ's  baptism  show  that  stress  was  laid  on  the 
consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt — just  as  in  1  John 
i.  8  ff.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  to  be  the  good. 
Begging  is  forbidden.  Manual  labour  is  esteemed. 
The  position  of  women  is  raised,  if  the  citation 
from  the  Talmud  is  right,  according  to  which  the 
Gospel  as  distinguished  from  the  law  decrees  that 
daughters  shall  inherit  equally  with  sons.  It  is  in- 
deed a  serious  misapprehension  of  the  main  thought, 
when  in  the  parable  of  the  pounds  the  man  who 
buries  his  pound  is  merely  reproached  for  it,  while 
the  weight  of  punishment  falls  upon  the  man  who 
squandered  his  with  prostitutes  and  flute  -  players. 
The  introduction  of  this  feature  from  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son  certainly  weakens  the  effect,  and 
it  throws  a  sad  light  upon  these  Christian  Churches, 
that  an  express  warning  such  as  we  find  quite 
natural  in  the  heathen  world  was  here  conceived 
to  be  necessary.  That  everything  was  not  pure  and 
clean  here  is  self-evident.  We  should  believe  it 
even  without  the  Talmud's  story  of  an  unjust, 
corruptible  Christian  judge.  But  that  this  hostile 
source  has  not  more  to  say  about  the  wickedness  of 
the  Christians  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  credit- 
able. Even  more  than  the  first  decades  had  done, 
the  excitement  of  the  Bar  Cochba  time  had  given 
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them  opportunity  to  prove  in  martyrdom  their  belief 
in  the  Messiah  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  his  unpolitical 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  thereby  to  give  that  proof  of 
the  strength  of  Christian  morality,  which  even  the 
Gentile  Christians  of  the  second  and  third  centuries 
considered  most  decisive. 

Later  on  some  of  the  Jewish  Christians  approximated 
more  and  more  to  the  Gentiles.  In  iElia  Capito- 
lina,  on  the  ancient  and  holy  ground  of  Jerusalem,  a 
Gentile-Christian  Church  arose.  Aristo  of  Pella  wrote 
in  the  Greek  tongue  a  dialogue  against  an  Alexandrian 
Jew.  Hegesippus  is  in  principle  a  Catholic  Christian. 
Those  who  did  not  share  in  this  development,  who 
still  adhered  to  circumcision,  legal  usages,  and  the 
Jewish  mode  of  life,  were  considered  heretics,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Irenasus  (Haer.,  1  xxvi.  2). 
The  view  may  be  considered  severe,  but  it  is  historic- 
ally justified. 

In  these  Jewish  Christian  circles  of  Palestine  also, 
Gnosticism  and  its  accompaniment  of  asceticism 
entered.  With  it  came  a  complete  alteration  of 
the  old  legal  ideal  of  a  righteousness  like  that  of 
the  Pharisees,  but  superior  to  it.  That,  however, 
belongs  to  another  chapter. 

Let  us  conclude  with  a  short  summary  of  our 
view  of  Jewish  Christianity  in  the  first  century. 
In  the  matter  of  morality  it  had  a  different  task 
from  that  of  the  Churches  of  Paul  in  heathen  lands. 
For  Jewish  Christians  it  was  not  a  matter  of  de- 
veloping an  entirely  new  ideal  in  opposition  to  the 
traditional  and  popular  one,  but  of  deepening  and 
strengthening  the  existing  one.  This  they  did  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  and  thereby  rendered  a  real 
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service  to  Christianity  as  a  whole.  We  were  struck 
with  the  immaturity  of  the  young  Gentile  Churches  ; 
they  were  in  the  growing  stage.  The  Jewish 
Christianity  on  Jewish  soil  bears  to  some  extent 
the  features  of  something  old  and  complete. 

The  Jewish  Christianity  of  Palestine  trained  by  the 
law  was,  so  to  speak,  the  backbone  which  supported 
the  moral  consciousness  of  the  whole.  We  must 
never  forget  that  Paul  himself  was  sprung  from 
Judaism.  And  the  Judaistic  agitation  in  his 
Churches,  in  spite  of  all  the  injury  it  did,  still 
achieved  the  result  of  laying  more  stress  on  the 
moral  side  of  Christianity.  The  apostolic  decree 
affected  perhaps  only  a  narrow  circle  directly  ;  but  in- 
directly, through  its  reception  in  Acts,  it  influenced  the 
whole  of  Gentile  Christianity.  Later,  too,  men  of  out- 
standing importance  sprang  from  Jewish  Christendom 
— perhaps  more  than  we  suspect.  Jewish  Christianity 
bequeathed  to  the  Gentile  Church  the  very  precious 
treasure  which  it  possessed  in  the  collection  of  the 
sayings  of  the  Lord.  At  the  same  time  it  gave 
the  Bible  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Gentiles. 
Because  of  this,  Gentile  Christianity  approached  ever 
nearer  to  the  ideals  of  Jewish  Christianity — whether 
under  the  direct  influence  of  Jewish  Christianity  or  not 
is  quite  indifferent.  When  that  was  attained  Jewish 
Christianity  had  fulfilled  its  task.  It  had  only  tem- 
porary significance  and  was  bound  to  perish.  That  it 
remained  alive  till  the  days  of  a  Jerome  is  astonishing. 
And  we  should  certainly  be  still  more  astonished  at 
the  services  it  rendered  in  this  period  in  the  field 
of  moral  education,  if  history  were  not  so  thankless 
in  dealing  with  quiet,  earnest  work  in  small  things. 


Book  III. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Churches  still  under  Pauline 
Influence — Asia  Minor. 

When  we  turn  again  to  the  Gentile  Churches  on 
Graeco-Roman  soil,  we  find  a  far  greater  variety.  At 
first  the  influence  of  the  Apostle  Paul  still  dominates  ; 
it  is  possible  to  speak  directly  of  a  post-Pauline  phase 
of  Christianity.  Then,  however,  other  persons  and 
powers  come  into  view.  In  the  front  of  these  was 
John  of  Asia  Minor,  a  man  of  quite  different  mould 
from  Paul,  of  different  origin,  with  a  different  de- 
velopment, and  a  different  position,  but  nevertheless 
the  most  powerful  influence  in  his  circle.  There 
remained,  however,  reminiscences  of  Paul,  and  so  a 
mixed  picture  comes  to  be  developed.  Both  influences, 
however,  are  crossed  by  a  third,  a  current  which  came 
from  outside,  but  quickly  secured  a  place  for  itself 
in  Christianity — Gnosticism.  Gnosticism  is  only  one 
among  many  currents  ;  but  it  cannot  be  treated  as  a 
mere  foil  to  the  development  of  ordinary  Christianity. 
Its    significance    claims    a   special   treatment.       And 
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lastly,  in  the  conflict  with  this  strange  tendency 
the  development  comes  to  a  relative  conclusion  in 
what  we  might  call  Catholicising  Christianity,  which, 
though  primitive  Christian  in  its  ground  principle, 
and  still  imperfect  in  its  outward  form,  nevertheless 
already  anticipates  material  features  of  the  later 
Catholicism.  This  chapter  divides  accordingly  into 
four  sections.  Only  within  the  first  is  a  geographical 
division  possible. 

In  the  period  immediately  following  the  time  of 
Paul  we  find  the  picture  only  slightly  altered.  We 
have  still  small  communities  scattered  here  and  there 
in  the  larger  towns.  They  were  connected  with  one 
another  only  by  the  spiritual  bond  of  faith  and  mutual 
love,  and  as  single  communities  were  only  weakly 
fastened  together  by  an  organisation  just  in  process 
of  formation.  The  want  of  a  ruling  personality  like 
the  great  Gentile  Apostle  is  distinctly  noticeable. 
They  had  all  looked  to  him  as  to  their  spiritual 
father,  and  had  recognised  his  authority  absolutely, 
though  sometimes  unwillingly.  Now,  indeed,  there 
were  not  wanting  true  leaders  and  advisers  for  the 
Churches.  But  these  felt  themselves  to  be  descend- 
ants. They  covered  themselves,  if  they  appeared  as 
authors,  with  the  name  of  Paul,  Peter,  Barnabas,  or 
James,  and  when  they  desired  to  be  impressive,  they 
repeated  with  trifling  modifications  some  such  thing 
as  the  table  of  domestic  duties  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians. 

The  communities  themselves  had  gained  in  com- 
pass and  also  in  tasks.  Continually  widening  circles 
had  to  be  educated  in  Christianity,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  danger  of  a  large  stream  of  impure  elements 
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winning  admission  or  supremacy  in  the  Church  had 
to  be  guarded  against.  On  the  other  hand  we  must 
not  neglect  a  fact  usually  undervalued,  viz.,  that  in 
the  interval  a  class  of  old  experienced  Christians  had 
been  formed.  For  years,  in  some  cases  from  earliest 
youth,  these  had  been  under  the  discipline  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  and  represented,  so  to  speak,  the 
conscience  of  the  Church,  reacting  against  all 
degeneracy  quite  otherwise  than  the  Apostle,  with 
all  his  authority,  had  been  able  to  do  from  without. 
Such  excesses  as  those  in  Corinth  during  Paul's  time 
are  no  longer  heard  of.  The  moral  demands  are 
perhaps  somewhat  lessened,  but  the  average  morality, 
the  moral  consciousness  of  the  whole,  is  raised.  There 
no  longer  breathes  that  mighty  spirit  which  accom- 
plished extraordinary  things  in  the  first  enthusiasm ; 
they  have  become  smaller  and  more  petty,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  painstaking  and  more  faithful  in  small 
things. 

The  difficulties  which  the  scantiness  of  our  sources 
causes  in  this  section  are  increased  by  the  fact  that 
these  are  so  difficult  to  understand :  we  do  not 
usually  know  even  the  author ;  we  are  in  doubt  as 
to  the  time  and  place  of  origin.  Nevertheless  a 
local  classification  alone,  however  subjective  it  may 
be,  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  avoid  a  false 
generalisation  and  to  estimate  correctly  what  is 
special  to  each  case. 

We  begin  with  the  Christendom  of  Asia  Minor. 
Thence  comes  the  precious  meditation  upon  the 
mystery  of  divine  economy  in  the  uniting  of  a 
humanity  formerly  divided,  which  we  know  as  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to   the   Ephesians.     The   epistle  is 
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most  intelligible  when  we  understand  it  as  the 
effusion  of  a  profound  Christian  thinker  whom  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  had  excited  to  such 
thoughts.  Asia  Minor  is  also  indicated  in  the  letter 
under  the  name  of  Peter,  which,  originating  in  Rome 
after  his  martyrdom,  is  directed  to  the  Christians  of 
the  mission-field  worked  by  Paul  in  Asia  Minor 
and  adheres  strictly  to  his  way  of  thinking.  These 
two  epistles  are  very  different  in  nature.  The  one  is 
profound  speculation  set  forth  in  the  hymning  tone 
of  exultant  devotion ;  the  other  sober  exhortation  to 
practical  demonstration  of  Christianity  with  a  clear 
outlook  on  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  But  the 
conditions  which  they  presuppose  agree  entirely  in 
their  main  features.  Both  epistles  contain  in  these 
common  features  many  echoes  of  the  Johannean 
world  of  thought  still  to  be  discussed.  But  they  are 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  if  already  they  were  influenced 
by  John ;  they  show  us  rather  the  basis  upon  which 
John's  peculiar  comprehension  of  Christianity  could 
become  fruitful. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  remarkable  how  strongly  the 
moral  aspect  of  Christianity  comes  into  evidence. 
Christianity  is  the  practical  ordering  of  life  according 
to  the  principles  of  a  new  moral  spirit.  There  is 
here,  indeed,  a  greater  divergence  of  the  two  lines, 
knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  divine  salvation  and 
exercise  of  obedience  towards  God's  will,  which  Paul 
binds  fast  together  in  the  word  faith ;  but  the 
practical  bent  of  piety  maintains  the  supremacy 
throughout.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  penetrat- 
ing in  prayerful  devotion  into  the  mystery  of  the 
union    of  the   two    halves    of    humanity   in    Christ, 
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emphasises  knowledge  above  all  (i.  9,  17  ff.,  iii.  3  ff.) ; 
next  to  that,  however,  stands  love  as  the  ground  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  life  (i.  4,  iii.  17,  v.  2),  which,  while 
surpassing  all  knowledge,  is  yet  in  the  last  instance 
the  object  of  it  (iii.  19).  If  is  speculation,  but  no 
unfruitful  speculation,  when,  in  Eph.  ii.  10,  the  good 
works  which  are  the  special  feature  of  the  Christian 
condition  are  prepared  by  God  beforehand,  that  the 
Christians  should  walk  in  them,  and  it  is  conceived 
as  the  end  of  their  being  chosen  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world  that  they  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish  before  Him  in  love  (14). 

All  through  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  with 
great  clearness  turns  its  attention  to  the  practical 
questions  of  life,  in  view  particularly  of  the  persecution 
that  threatened  on  all  sides,  the  leading  thought  is 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  (i.  2,  14,  22) — instead  of 
want  of  faith  we  find  disobedience  (ii.  8,  iii.  1,  20, 
iv.  17) — ,  in  joy  (i.  6,  8),  and  hope  (i.  3,  21).  Christian 
conduct  was  comprehensively  expressed  in  the 
characteristic  word  ayaQoiroua,  doing  good. 

The  moral  spirit  shows  its  effect  on  the  conception 

of  Christianity  in  very  varied  directions.     There  was 

a  real  devotional  life  not  only  in  the  author  of  the 

Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  with  its  prayerful  tone,  but 

also  in  the  Churches  (Eph.   vi.  18  f.).     There  is  no 

disposition  to  check  the   free  motion  of  the  Spirit: 

"  Be  filled  with  the  Spirit "  (Eph.  v.  18).     But  we  do 

not   hear   any   more   of  those  eccentric  occurrences 

of  a  too   tense  enthusiasm   which  happened  at  first. 

"  Be  ye  therefore  of  sound  mind,  and  be  sober  unto 

prayer,"  "Be  sober,  be  watchful,"  run  the  warnings 

in    1    Pet.   iv.    7,   v.    8.      Even  the   married  life  is 

12 
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to  be  regulated   by  the   practice   of  prayer    (1  Pet. 

iii.  7). 

The  statements  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  (iii.  19  f., 
iv.  6)  on  the  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  dead  have 
been  much  disputed.  To  estimate  these  properly 
they  must  be  set  alongside  of  the  superstitious  view 
of  the  influence  of  vicarious  baptism  on  those  already 
dead,  which  we  came  across  among  Corinthian 
Christians  in  the  time  of  Paul.  Both  have  the  same 
end  in  view :  the  discovery  of  some  comfort  for  the 
fate  of  those  who  were  warmly  loved,  but  must,  it  is 
feared,  be  for  ever  lost,  because  the  blessing  of  the 
saving  Gospel  had  not  been  attained  by  them  in  life. 
In  Corinth  the  attempt  was  to  secure  it  through  a 
holy  magic ;  here,  by  the  idea  of  a  missionary 
preaching  which  reached  even  to  the  dead.  The 
advance  in  moral  conception  is  unmistakable. 

The  Christian  conduct  of  life  is  still  denned  by  its 
opposition  to  surrounding  paganism.  "  Given  over  to 
lasciviousness  to  work  all  uncleanness  with  greedi- 
ness "  (Eph.  iv.  19),  "  having  our  conversation  in  the 
lusts  of  our  flesh"  (Eph.  ii.  3,  cf.  1  Pet.  i.  14,  ii.  11), 
lasciviousness,  lusts,  excess  of  wine,  reveUings, 
banquetings,  and  abominable  idolatries  (1  Pet.  iv.  3), 
malice,  guile,  hypocrisies,  envies,  and  evil  speakings 
(1  Pet.  ii.  1) — such  being  the  nature  of  heathendom, 
Christianity  stands  in  complete  opposition  to  it. 

Heathendom  is  ayvola,  i.e.,  it  lacks  all  sure  moral 
knowledge,  because  it  is  alienated  from  God.  Chris- 
tianity brings  this  knowledge  (Eph.  iv.  17  f.,  1  Pet. 
i.  14).  There  was  darkness,  here  was  light  (Eph.  v. 
8,  1  Pet.  ii.  9).  Heathendom  is  moral  death ; 
Christianity  is  life  (Eph.  ii.   1  ff.)  or  effective  power 
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(Eph.  i.  19,  iii.  20).  And  this  is  so  not  in  spite  of, 
but  because  of  the  Christians'  acute  consciousness 
that  not  this  life  but  the  next  is  all-important  for 
them :  in  Heaven  they  are  at  home ;  on  this  earth 
they  feel  themselves  strangers  (Eph.  i.  3  f.,  ii.  6, 
1  Pet.  i.  1,  17,  ii.  11). 

However  much  the  opposition  to  heathendom  was 
emphasised,  it  was  very  difficult  in  practice  to  separate 
the  Christian  Churches  from  contact  with  the  sur- 
rounding heathen  world.  That  is  shown  by  the 
exhortations  which  are  introduced  and  always  re- 
peated, above  all  by  1  Pet.  iv.  3  f.  Old  and  good 
friends  are  offended  at  the  sudden  cessation  of  earlier 
relations  and  retaliate  with  the  same  weapon.  Men 
who  naturally  do  not  judge  their  life  as  the  Christian 
convert  now  does,  and  are  conscious  of  being  honour- 
able citizens,  cannot  but  think  that  behind  this 
Christian  brotherhood  which  withdraws  so  anxiously 
into  itself  some  abominations  or  other  lie  hid,  which 
have  to  fear  the  light :  and  so  they  calumniate  the 
Christians. 

At  this  time,  as  the  notice  in  Tacitus  {Ann.,  xv.  44) 
shows,  there  must  have  been  current  all  those 
suspicions  of  the  Christians,  against  which  the 
apologists  of  the  second  century  had  unceasingly  to 
defend  their  companions  of  the  faith.  It  was  said 
that  they  did  the  most  horrible  things  in  their  secret 
assemblies,  including  unnatural  unchastity  and  cere- 
monial sacrifice  of  children.  Begotten  of  the  filth  of 
a  corrupted  people's  fancy,  and  nourished  through 
religious  fanaticism,  these  charges  repeatedly  appear 
in  the  history  of  religion.  The  figurative  speech  of 
the    Christians    seems    to    have    given    them    some 
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ground.  That  the  rabble  of  Rome  set  them  going 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  that  a  historian  like  Tacitus 
spread  them  without  investigation  is  a  lamentable 
indication  of  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  fact  of 
Christianity  on  the  part  of  a  noble-thinking  and 
eminent  Roman.  The  sharp  censor  of  the  corrupted 
old  world  did  not  recognise  that  here  there  were  to 
hand  in  kernel  the  moral  forces  which  would  shape 
the  world  anew. 

Especially  valuable  witness  is  borne  to  the  ground- 
lessness of  that  report  by  his  contemporary  the 
younger  Pliny  in  his  report  to  Trajan  during  the 
period  of  his  governorship  of  the  Province  of  Bithynia. 
The  Christians,  even  those  who  forswore  Christianity 
before  the  pro-consul,  solemnly  declared  that  among 
them  nothing  in  the  nature  of  crime  happened.  On 
the  contrary,  at  their  Sunday  assemblies  they  laid 
vows  upon  one  another  to  commit  no  theft,  robbery, 
or  adultery,  and  not  to  embezzle  property  entrusted 
to  them.  When  the  pro-consul,  after  putting  two 
deaconesses  to  the  torture,  could  not  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  he  had  to  do  with  a 
perverted  and  gross  superstition,  the  question  was 
forced  upon  him,  which  he  put  to  the  Emperor, 
whether  Christianity  as  such  was  punishable,  or  only 
in  case  of  crime  being  proved  also.  It  is  the  same 
question  which  the  Christians  had  plainly  stated  and 
clearly  answered :  "  But  let  none  of  you  suffer  as  a 
murderer,  or  as  a  thief,  or  as  an  evil-doer,  or  as  a 
busybody  in  other  men's  matters ;  yet  if  any  man 
suffer  as  a  Christian,  let  him  not  be  ashamed,  but 
let  him  glorify  God  on  this  behalf"  (1  Pet.  iv.  15  I). 
It  cannot  be    untrue   that   possibly  in    single   cases 
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Christians  were  actually  guilty  of  such  crimes,  and 
were  therefore  condemned.  The  dWoTpieTna-KOTreh 
especially,  meddling  in  things  that  did  not  concern 
them,  intervening  in  politics  from  the  standpoint  of 
Christian  eschatology,  or  pressing  forward  with  their 
own  confession  during  the  trial  of  another  Christian, 
might  be,  for  many,  a  great  temptation.  From  the 
words  of  1  Peter  we  cannot  prove  that  murderers, 
thieves,  and  other  evil-doers  were  actually  to  be 
found  in  the  Christian  Churches,  nor  even  that  the 
author  reckons  much  on  the  possibility  of  Christians 
being  condemned  for  such  crimes.  They  are  charges 
of  the  enemy,  and  everything  that  even  appears 
justification  of  them  is  to  be  avoided.  In  this  sense 
the  warnings  are  intended  as  prophylactic. 

There  was,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  opposition 
to  heathendom.  Christians  have  a  missionary  task  to 
perform,  and  the  moral  life  is  a  means  to  it  (cf. 
Matt.  v.  16).  It  is  not  enough,  instead  of  participat- 
ing in  the  fruitless  works  of  darkness,  only  to  reprove 
them  (eXey^ere,  Eph.  v.  11,  cf.  John  xvi.  8),  and  through 
doing  good  to  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish 
men  (1  Pet.  ii.  15,  iii.  15  f.);  they  must  win  un- 
believers by  the  silent  preaching  of  a  blameless 
Christian  walk  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  chastity 
(1  Pet.  ii.  12).  In  especial  this  is  the  task  of  the 
Christian  partner  in  mixed  marriages  (1  Pet.  iii.  1  f). 
Here  again  we  see  that  the  separation  from  the  out- 
side world  was  still  by  no  means  complete,  however 
much  it  was  aimed  at. 

We  are  reminded  of  Paul  and  conditions  in  the 
Pauline  Churches  by  the  positive  way  in  which  the 
different  questions  of  the   Christian   moral  life   are 
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handled.  The  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  written  in  Rome, 
discusses  the  attitude  to  the  magistracy  quite  in  the 
method  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  :  unconditional 
submission  is  commanded  for  the  Lord's  sake  (ii. 
13  f.).  Here,  however,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
Christians  had  had  occasion  by  this  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  organs  of  the  Roman  administra- 
tion in  their  different  grades  as  adversaries  of  Chris- 
tianity. However  much  they  are  made  to  stand  for 
justice  "  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers  and  the 
praise  of  them  that  do  well,"  the  feeling  throughout 
is  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  persecutors.  It  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  that  the  principle  of  respect- 
ful recognition  of  their  divine  appointment  is  main- 
tained without  alteration.  An  Old  Testament  word 
lends  its  aid.  The  Christian  exhortation,  "  show 
honour  to  all  and  love  the  brotherhood,"  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  Prov.  xxiv.  21  :  "  Fear  God,  honour 
the  king."  This  is  not  the  language  used  where  a 
revolutionary  spirit  prevails.  Similarly  the  relations 
of  the  family  life  are  treated  in  close  connection  with 
the  table  of  domestic  duties  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  but  with  much  more  breadth,  first,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  then  in  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter.  We  miss  here  the  brevity  and 
clearness,  the  insistence  on  the  things  of  great 
practical  significance,  which  distinguishes  Paul. 
Instead,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  gives  a  series 
of  lengthy  appeals,  while  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter 
multiplies  references  to  the  heathen  world.  The 
special  warning  against  drunkenness  is  new  (Eph.  v. 
18).  The  repetition  of  the  warning  to  women  to  be 
respectful  to  their  husbands  (Eph.  v.  33,  cf.  21)  can 
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hardly  be  taken  to  mean  that  any  particular  efforts 
after  emancipation  had  made  this  necessary.  There 
is  a  remarkable  warning  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter 
against  toilet  luxuries.  Even  outwardly  the  Christian 
woman  is  to  be  distinguished  by  chaste  simplicity, 
and  is  to  seek  her  ornamentation  in  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  (hi.  3  f.).  Here  we  have  a  proof  not  so  much 
that  the  desire  for  ornaments  had  won  the  upper 
hand  among  Christian  women  as  that  more  regard 
now  began  to  be  paid  to  those  outward  things.  The 
Christian  moral  ideal  assumes  more  definite  and,  to 
some  extent,  narrower  forms. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  to  observe  here  a 
double  and  very  important  advance  on  Paul.  He 
had  entrusted  everything  to  the  working  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  guarding  only  against  the  influences  of  the 
heathen  spirit.  He  hardly  ever  appealed  to  the  law. 
The  pattern  which  guided  him  was  the  image  of 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  Glory,  Who  had  humbled 
Himself. 

Now  we  find,  first,  a  Biblicising  of  the  Christian 
ideal,  if  we  may  say  so.  The  Old  Testament  is 
adduced  in  stronger  terms  as  the  foundation  of  the 
demands  of  Christian  morality.  Eph.  v.  31  refers  love 
of  husband  and  wife  to  Gen.  ii.  24,  vi.  2  f.,  and  love 
of  children  to  the  Decalogue  (Ex.  xx.  12).  The  first 
Epistle  of  Peter  (hi.  5  f.)  holds  up  to  Christian  women 
the  pattern  of  the  holy  women  of  the  old  Covenant,  in 
particular  Sarah,  and  summarises  its  exhortations  in 
the  words  of  the  34th  Psalm  (vv.  13-17  =  1st  Pet.  hi. 
10-12).  The  conduct  of  the  Christians  is  to  conform 
(1  Pet.  i.  13,  22)  to  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  11)  and  the 
Covenant   (Ex.  xix.  10).     From  the  prophet   Isaiah 
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the  picture  of  the  spiritual  armour  is  taken  (Eph. 
vi.  14  ff.).  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  propounds 
a  theory,  that  the  Gentile  Christians  have  become 
fellow- citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of 
God  (ii.  19).  Then,  too,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
irokiTela  row  'lapar/X,  i.e.,  the  Old  Testament  morality, 
however  little  the  actual  Judaism  corresponded  with 
it  (ii.  3  f),  supplies  the  ideal.  What  was  a  matter  of 
history  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  is  here  attained 
by  the  roundabout  method  of  a  historical-philosophi- 
cal speculation  apart  from  all  Judaism — the  law  is 
abolished  (ii.  14  f.) — simply  on  the  ground  of  the 
authority  of  scripture,  as  the  Gentile  Christendom  of 
all  time  acknowledged  it.  Christian  morality  appears 
as  the  completion  of  the  Old  Testament  Jewish 
morality,  "  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles 
and  Prophets  "  (ii.  20)  ;  in  the  same  way  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  knits  together  the  exhortations  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Colossians  with  the  utter- 
ances of  the  Prophets. 

Yet  the  specifically  Christian  character  of  this 
morality  is  preserved,  "Jesus  Christ  Himself  being 
the  chief  corner-stone  "  (ii.  20).  This  is  the  second 
new  factor  in  the  conception  of  the  moral  ideal ;  it 
had  received  through  the  operation  of  the  evangelical 
tradition  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  Lord,  a  much 
more  definite  stamp ;  they  learned  Christ,  heard 
Him,  and  were  taught  by  Him  (Eph.  iv.  20  f.).  Not 
the  self-humiliation  of  the  transcendent  Son  of  God, 
but  single  features  of  Christ's  human  life  and  passion, 
serve  as  pattern  even  in  Eph.  v.  2,  25  (cf.  24,  29), 
and  still  more  in  1  Pet.  ii.  21  ff.  (where,  it  is  true,  the 
passion  of  Christ  is  described  with  words  taken  from 
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Isaiah  liii.),  and  in  iv.  1 ;  we  may  also  adduce  here 
Heb.  ii.  17  f.,  iv.  15,  v.  7  ff. 

Besides,  the  words  of  the  Lord,  to  which  Paul 
attached  unique  authority  though  they  left  no  clear 
traces  of  extensive  influence,  begin  now  to  be  col- 
lected and  spread  abroad  in  many  forms,  and  to 
determine  the  thoughts  and  judgments  of  Christen- 
dom. They  become  a  kind  of  new  law  for  the 
Christian  Churches  and  also  for  the  Gentiles,  as  they 
had  already  been  for  Jewish  Christianity  in  another 
sense.  This  brought  to  Gentile  Christendom  an 
abundance  of  new  moral  knowledge.  At  the  same 
time  the  danger  grew,  that  what  was  spoken  against 
a  perverted  legalism  should  itself  become  law  when 
separated  from  its  context.  No  Jewish  propaganda 
was  required  for  that.  It  is  human  nature  to  view 
the  principles  of  morality  not  as  inward  impulse,  but 
as  external  law. 

The  fact  that  several  writings  agree  on  this  point 
shows  that  the  matter  is  not  the  peculiarity  of  a  single 
author.  Then,  too,  the  circumstances  correspond 
with  the  altered  situation.  The  Churches  of  Paul 
were  in  reality  pure  mission  Churches  ;  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  members  had  brought  with  them 
from  the  synagogue  any  previous  moral  education. 
Now  we  are  dealing  with  Churches  which  had 
already  a  history  behind  them.  Probably  every  day 
saw  new  members  added.  We  are  amazed  at  the 
extension  which  Pliny  reports  Christianity  to  have 
won  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  time  of  Trajan.  Many  of 
all  ages,  of  every  standing,  of  both  sexes,  in  the  town 
as  well  as  in  the  villages,  confess  the  name  of  Christ. 
The   temples   stand   almost   forsaken;   their   solemn 
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services  have  ceased ;  no  one  will  now  buy  the  meat 
offered  to  idols.  These  crowds  had  to  be  introduced 
to  the  Spirit  of  Christianity.  It  is  to  them  these 
warnings  not  to  walk  longer  like  the  heathen  are 
directed  (Eph.  iv.  17).  Christianity  cannot  endure 
lying,  theft,  fornication,  covetousness,  and  so  forth 
(Eph.  iv.  25  f.).  That  the  permeation  of  the  Chris- 
tian Spirit  was  only  partly  successful  is  shown  by 
the  great  apostasy  in  the  first  serious  interference  of 
the  Roman  governor.  Pliny  feels  certain  of  being 
able  to  bring  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  to  a 
cessation,  and  even  to  do  away  with  it  altogether. 
Most  of  the  people  quietly  offered  to  idols  and  cursed 
Christ,  while  many  declared  that,  if  they  had  ever 
been  Christians,  they  had  given  it  up  three,  and 
sometimes  twenty,  years  ago. 

How  far  these  people  had  been  laid  hold  of  by  the 
moral  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  retained  as  the  most 
important  relic  of  their  Christian  days,  the  feeling  of 
obligation  to  avoid  theft,  robbery,  adultery,  to  keep 
true,  and  not  embezzle  property  entrusted  to  them, 
we  cannot  tell.  We  are  concerned  with  the  com- 
munities. And  here  the  new  addition  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  the  old  race  of  people  grown  up  in  Chris- 
tianity, who,  so  to  speak,  represent  the  Church's 
conscience.  Through  constant  use  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, these  became  filled  more  and  more  with  the 
moral  spirit  of  the  prophetic,  and  partly  the  legal 
religion  of  Israel.  They  give  an  increasingly  con- 
stant form  to  the  tradition  of  the  Lord,  and  more 
definite  shape  to  the  moral  ideal.  In  this  way  the 
general  moral  tone  undoubtedly  came  to  be  raised. 
We  found  the  later  letters  of  Paul  laying  stress  on 
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the  fact  that  an  inward  growth  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  longer  existence  of  Christianity ;  and  here 
(Eph.  iv.  13  f.)  the  picture  of  growth  from  childhood 
to  manly  ripeness  and  perfected  character  is  vividly 
worked  out.  1  Pet.  v.  10  prays  for  the  preparation, 
the  perfecting,  the  stablishing,  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  Churches. 

Comparison  also  enables  us  to  observe  an  advance 
in  the  shape  of  an  increase  of  moral  requirements. 
Fornication,  unchastity,  covetousness,  shall  not  only 
not  exist  (Col.  Hi.  5),  but  shall  not  once  be  mentioned 
(Eph.  v.  3).  Everywhere  the  negative  is  joined  by 
the  positive.  Putting  away  lying  (Col.  iii.  8),  let 
every  man  speak  truth  with  his  neighbour  (Eph. 
iv.  25) ;  the  thief,  instead  of  stealing,  is  to  give  his 
hands  something  to  do,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to 
the  needy  (Eph.  iv.  28)  ;  instead  of  corrupt  talk,  they 
are  to  speak  that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying 
(Eph.  iv.  29) ;  instead  of  filthiness,  foolish  talking 
and  jesting,  let  them  give  thanks  (Eph.  v.  4).  In  the 
discipline  of  children,  not  only  is  severity  repudiated, 
but  there  is  an  express  demand  for  a  Christian  moral 
training.  The  social  relations  are  already  so  equal- 
ised that  the  author  can  say  to  the  Christian  masters 
of  Christian  slaves,  "  And  ye  masters,  do  the  same 
things  unto  them  (i.e.  strictly,  obey  them  in  fear  and 
trembling!),  forbearing  threatening"  (Eph.  vi.  9). 

The  various  reasons,  "  For  we  are  members  one  of 
another "  (Eph.  iv.  25),  "  as  becometh  saints "  (v.  3), 
and  the  mention  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the 
Church,  show  that  a  definite  Church  ideal  is  forming. 
Christ  offered  Himself  for  the  Church  to  cleanse  it  by 
the  washing  of  water,  and  to  sanctify  it  by  the  word, 
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that  He  might  present  the  Church  to  Himself,  not 
having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing,  but  that  it 
should  be  holy  and  without  blemish  (Eph.  v.  25  ff.). 
Holiness  is  conceived  as  a  moral  demand  (1  Pet.  i. 
15).  There  is  already  a  double  designation  of  the 
community  ;  from  the  outside  they  are  "  Christians  " 
(1  Pet.  iv.  16),  from  the  inside,  a  "Brotherhood" 
(1  Pet.  ii.  17,  v.  9).  The  feeling  of  community  is 
much  fostered.  Every  one  has  his  particular  task  in 
the  service  of  the  whole  (Eph.  iv.  11  ff.,  1  Pet.  iv. 
10  f.).  The  Christian  virtues  of  lowliness,  meekness, 
long-suffering,  all  aim  at  mutual  and  loving  forbear- 
ance, at  zealous  upholding  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace  (Eph.  iv.  26).  "  Finally,  be  ye  all 
of  one  mind,  having  compassion  one  of  another,  love 
as  brethren,  be  pitiful  and  courteous,"  is  the  summing 
up  of  1  Pet.  iii.  8,  and  there  is  added  as  climax  of  the 
Lord's  demands,  not  to  render  evil  for  evil,  but  to 
repay  cursing  with  blessing. 

We  cannot  fail  to  observe  a  certain  relaxation  of 
moral  energy.  The  exhortation,  "  Use  hospitality  one 
to  another  without  murmuring "  (1  Pet.  iv.  9),  hints 
that  the  ever-increasing  demands  for  brotherly  assist- 
ance began  to  be  felt  burdensome  by  many.  Some 
perhaps  sought  their  own  profit ;  hence  the  demand 
for  "  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren"  (1  Pet.  i.  22). 
The  author  exhorts  not  to  love  merely  but  to  fervent 
love  from  the  heart  (1  Pet.  i.  22,  iv.  8),  just  as 
nowadays  it  is  often  thought  necessary  to  speak  of 
warm,  living,  strong  Christianity — always  a  sign  of 
relaxation. 

Then,  too,  there  seems  to  be  some  danger  of  per- 
verted liberty.     Like  Gal.  v.  13,  1  Pet.  ii.  16  contains 
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a  warning  against  the  misuse  of  freedom  as  a  covering 
for  wickedness.     Christianity  is  the  service  of  God. 

Nevertheless  the  general  estimate  is  entirely  favour- 
able. Paul's  boast  of  the  faith  and  love  of  the 
Colossians  (Col.  i.  4)  can  be  simply  transferred  to 
these  Churches  (Eph.  i.  15) ;  and  1  Pet.  v.  12  affirms 
solemnly  that  they  stand  in  the  true  grace  of  God. 
On  this  account  we  must  not  draw  false  conclusions 
from  the  exhortations  of  the  epistles  :  their  insistence 
on  the  practical  demonstration  of  religion  has  been 
necessary  in  every  age  of  Christianity. 

The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  had  special  occasion  to 
emphasise  hopeful  boldness  and  patient  endurance  of 
suffering  in  view  of  the  persecution  everywhere  re- 
vealing itself.  It  was  a  stern  probation  of  the 
Christian  condition  (i.  6  f.,  iv.  12  ff.,  v.  8  f.).  The 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  again,  had  every  reason  to 
exhort  to  unity  in  love,  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
this  unity  was  threatened  by  a  danger  that  arose  in 
the  midst  of  the  Churches. 

While  Christendom  kept  separating  itself  more  and 
more  from  the  world,  and  defining  its  own  ideal  with 
increasing  clearness  in  dependence  on  the  Bible  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  tradition  of  the  Lord, 
there  appeared  two  new  internal  dangers,  which  sorely 
threatened,  if  not  the  existence  of  Christianity,  at 
least  the  purity  and  tranquillity  of  its  moral  life. 
These  dangers  were  hierarchy  and  heresy. 

We  saw  that  in  the  first  period  the  danger  of 
disorder  hindered  free  development  under  the  Spirit. 
Therefore  it  was  that  Paul  insisted  on  the  recognition 
of  the  authority  of  those  members  who  had  volun- 
tarily taken  over  the  service  of  guiding  and  managing 
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church  affairs.  These  were  probably  most  of  them 
persons  whose  outward  social  position  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  make  gifts  to  the  Church.  As  people 
who  had  belonged  to  it  since  its  foundation,  or  had 
been  converted  in  other  places,  they  enjoyed  a  natural 
authority.  That  was  bound  to  change  with  time. 
Those  "  firstlings "  died  away  like  the  apostles  who 
had  created  and  founded  their  office.  Their  place 
was  taken  by  others  who  did  not  possess  the  same 
special  significance.  An  exclusive  circle  of  church 
elders  (Presbyters)  arose  gradually  in  the  Church. 
These  might  easily  be  in  many,  or  even  most,  cases 
long-standing  members  of  the  Church,  men  whose 
age  gave  them  a  natural  claim  to  authority  ;  but 
without  such  justification  it  was  possible  for  specially 
energetic  persons  to  attain  to  leading  place.  Spiritual 
ambitions  were  developed.  What  formerly  was 
praised  as  voluntary  service  was  now  coveted  as 
something  valuable,  something  rich  in  honour  and 
material  advantages.  What  reaction  it  was  that 
called  forth  this  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
Churches,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  free 
development  of  all  spiritual  gifts  and  powers,  we  shall 
afterwards  see.  Here  we  are  concerned  only  with 
the  moral  defects  which  the  new  office,  if  we  may 
speak  so  of  something  so  entirely  incomplete,  brought 
with  it  for  its  occupants. 

What  these  defects  were  we  learn  from  the 
exhortations  which  a  Roman  Christian  conceived  it 
necessary  to  give  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  their  fellow-presbyter  already  glorified  through 
martyrdom  (1  Pet.  v.  1  ff.).  There  is  first  the  ex- 
hortation to  voluntariness :  "  Feed  the  Hock  of  God 
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....  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly."  These  words 
recall  those  of  the  Lord  about  hirelings,  who,  instead 
of  laying  down  their  life  for  the  flock,  flee  in  haste 
when  danger  comes.  The  office  might,  in  fact,  be  felt 
by  some  not  only  as  a  burden  but  also  as  a  danger ; 
it  exposed  its  occupant  more  than  others  to  the 
magistrates  in  times  of  persecution.  If  we  several 
times  observe  in  the  Christianity  of  this  period  a 
certain  reluctance  to  suffer  and  a  tendency  to 
apostasy,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the 
tendency  was  quite  as  frequent  in  the  case  of  persons 
of  leading  position.  We  know  parallel  instances 
belonging  to  a  much  later  time,  when  a  fixed  organ- 
isation prevented  apostasy  but  directly  encouraged 
flight.  Think  of  Cyprian  of  Carthage  and  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  who  both  wiped  out  the  stain  afterwards 
in  the  bath  of  blood.  Now,  too,  we  begin  to  hear  of 
difficulties  in  internal  management,  opposition  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ministers  of  the  Spirit,  disorders  in 
the  presbytery  itself,  irregularities  in  the  receipt  of 
contributions,  differences  in  doctrinal  opinions,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  less  strong,  less 
ambitious,  and  less  dominating  personalities  felt  the 
office  to  be  a  burden,  and  tried  to  rid  themselves  of 
it.  "  Not  by  constraint,  but  willingly  "  ;  the  warning 
shows  the  one  side  of  the  matter. 

The  other  warning  is  still  more  significant.  "  Not 
for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind  ;  neither  as  being 
lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being  examples  to  the 
flock."  A  task  of  that  kind  releases  the  noble  forces, 
but  also  passions  and  desires.  One  would  suppose 
that  the  love  of  money  must  have  been  quite  foreign 
to  the  first  Christians  with  their  separation  from  the 
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world  and  entire  concentration  on  the  future  glory. 
But  they  were  men.  The  charm  of  power-bestowing 
gold  is  ineradicable.  The  desire  to  rule  is  a  passion 
which  can  quite  overcome  many  a  gifted  and  vigorous 
mind.  So  it  is  not  unintelligible  that  temptations  of 
the  kind  appeared  within  the  presbyteries.  We  shall 
see  afterwards  how  even  the  prophets  lost  their 
authority  by  such  human  frailties  breaking  through 
in  a  very  serious  way ;  can  we  wonder  that,  where 
instead  of  the  free  Spirit  there  was  only  the  thought 
of  office,  some  succumbed  to  those  temptations  ? 

That,  however,  was  not  the  rule.  Men  of  the 
stamp  of  Callixtus,  the  best  example  of  this  type  of 
hierarch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  were 
not  very  numerous :  on  the  contrary,  his  opponent, 
the  strict  Hippolytus,  would  have  found  at  that  time 
many  of  his  way  of  thinking.  The  apostolical  ex- 
hortation of  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  to  the  effect 
that  the  office  of  elder  involved  in  the  first  place  the 
task  of  a  pattern  Christian  walk,  shows  that  they 
were  still  conscious  of  the  high  responsibility  of  this 
position  in  the  moral  aspect,  and  also  of  the  signifi- 
cance which  was  attached  to  morality  even  in 
questions  like  organisation.  When  obedience  to  the 
elders  is  demanded  of  the  "  young  men,"  what  is  in- 
tended by  making  it  refer  to  the  whole  Church  may 
be  the  enforcement  of  official  authority  in  the  sense 
of  1  Cor.  xvi.  1G,  1  Thess.  v.  12.  But  apparently 
under  young  men,  as  under  "  elders,"  Christians  with 
special  services  in  the  Church  are  to  be  understood, 
a  lower  stage  of  the  clergy,  so  to  speak,  acting  on  the 
commission  of  the  elders ;  hence  the  warning  to 
obey    them.       Here,    too,    a    comparison    with    later 
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occurrences  shows  how  easily  insubordination  could 
occur.  The  18th  Canon  of  Nicasa,  e.g.,  deals  with 
the  communicating  of  elders  and  deacons.  But  while 
ceremonial  and  hierarchical  considerations  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  arrangements  there,  in  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter  the  moral  idea  alone  is  of  importance. 
The  warning  closes,  "  All  of  you  gird  yourselves  with 
humility,  to  serve  one  another."  Hierarchical  ideas 
cannot  be  more  pointedly  repudiated  than  by  this 
saying,  based,  it  is  true,  upon  an  Old  Testament 
saying  (Prov.  iii.  34),  but  immediately  recalling 
Christ's  pattern  act  in  the  washing  of  the  disciples' 
feet  (John  *iii.  4,  12  ff.). 

More  critical  than  the  moral  danger  which 
threatened  the  Christian  Churches  through  hierarchi- 
cal endeavours  was  that  which  proceeded  from 
heresy.  This  is  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  but  in  such  general  terms  that  it  is 
hardly  recognisable  what  the  matter  really  is,  and 
one  is  tempted  to  adopt  the  view  that  the  conditions 
treated  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  are  simply 
re-echoed  here.  But  not  only  is  this  short  treatment 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  entirely  new ;  when 
we  follow  up  the  indicated  line  of  development,  we 
come  across  both  hierarchical  and  heretical  antitheses 
in  the  Johannean  literature.  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
bold  to  set  the  indications  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  in  a  more  remote  relation  to  these.  If 
this  view  be  correct,  it  is  gnostic  speculations  of 
docetic  tendency  against  whose  seductions  our  author 
will  arm  his  readers.  This,  however,  is  not  our 
concern  further.     We  are  concerned  only  with  the 

important   consideration,   that,   exactly   as   we   shall 
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find  in  the  Johannean  writings,  so  also  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  sees  in  the  seducing  arts  of  the 
false  teachers  (iv.  14),  in  which  it  detects  the  devil 
himself  at  work  (vi.  11),  moral  dangers  which  are  to 
be  met  by  moral  conduct.  Instead  of  being  tossed 
to  and  fro  and  carried  away  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  by  the  slight  of  men,  the  demand  is  simply 
to  be  true  in  love  (iv.  15).  Therefore  the  spiritual 
equipment  of  the  Christian,  which  the  author  de- 
scribes with  the  free  employment  of  a  picture  out  of 
Isaiah  (xi.  5,  lix.  17,  lii.  7),  is  truth,  righteousness, 
readiness  to  serve  the  Gospel,  faith,  certainty  of 
salvation,  the  Holy  Spirit,  supplication,  and  interces- 
sion (iv.  14  f.).  The  false  teacher  lacks  all  these. 
His  is  a  worldly  form  of  Christianity,  which,  in  its 
pride  and  superiority,  despises  the  simplest  commands 
of  Christianity,  and  that  of  love  most  of  all.  Where 
there  is  genuine  brotherly  love,  the  danger  which 
threatens  from  the  seductions  of  heresy  is  removed. 
The  practical  Christianity  of  love  meets  the  dissolu- 
tion of  religion  in  speculation  and  proves  itself 
victorious. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Churches  still  under  Pauline  Influence 
— Rome  and  Corinth. 

the  church  of  rome. 

We  are  somewhat  more  fortunate  as  regards  the 
sources  for  Christianity  in  Rome.  Apart  from  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  which  originated  in  Rome,  we 
possess  in  the  so-called  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  a 
work  of  consolation  and  exhortation,  which  is  indeed 
of  the  highest  degree  of  individual  colouring,  but 
gives  us  clear  glimpses  into  many  circumstances  of 
the  Christian  life.  The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  already 
employed  for  Asia  Minor  is  here  again  to  be  intro- 
duced on  account  of  its  Roman  origin.  Besides 
these,  we  have  the  letter  of  the  Roman  Church  to 
the  Church  of  Corinth  of  the  year  95.  Here  we  see 
more  clearly  than  in  the  Epistle  written  to  Rome 
the  spirit  which  inspired  the  Christian  Church  of  the 
world's  capital. 

Of  a  Christian  Church  in  Rome  we  may  and  must 
now  speak ;  because  in  the  year  95,  the  Christianity 
of  Rome  describes  itself  as  the  Church  of  God,  which 
enjoys  the  right  of  sojourn  in  Rome.  It  might 
easily    be   supposed    that    the    incorporation    of   the 
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single  circles  which  existed  at  the  time  of  Paul 
was  connected  with  the  new  organisation  after  the 
Neronic  persecution.  Nevertheless,  the  continuation 
of  single  congregations  within  the  Church  is,  con- 
sidering the  extension  of  the  town  and  the  presum- 
ably large  compass  of  the  Christian  Church,  only 
natural,  and  can  be  proved  for  a  later  period.  This 
is  why  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  having  been  written  not  to  the  whole  Christian 
body  of  Rome,  but  to  a  definite  circle,  a  house-church. 
For  the  rest,  there  lies  between  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  so-called  first  Epistle  of  Clement 
a  development  which  presupposes  perhaps  a  lapse  of 
two  decades.  We  shall  treat  each  separately,  and 
begin  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  very  fact  that  a  X070?  irapaKKfoeois  of  the  kind 
(xiii.  22),  a  letter  of  consolation  and  exhortation,  was 
necessary,  gives  food  for  thought.  In  that  circle 
things  were  very  far  from  being  as  the  author  wished, 
as,  indeed,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
members  were  already  Christians  of  very  long 
standing,  he  was  justified  in  expecting  them  to  be 
(v.  12).  The  explanation  lies  in  the  hardships  to 
which  these  Christians  were  always  being  exposed 
afresh.  It  is  true  they  have  already  heroically  en- 
dured one  persecution — clearly  the  Neronic :  they 
have  some  of  them  themselves  endured  reproaches 
and  afflictions,  and  become  a  gazing-stock  (perhaps 
an  allusion  to  the  employment  of  Christians  in  the 
Neronic  games),  while  others  have  endured  in  inward 
participation  with  their  fellows.  They  have  visited 
prisoners  and  have  themselves  joyfully  endured  the 
confiscation   of  their   goods   in    view    of  the   future 
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glory  (x.  32  ff.).  But  now  because  afflictions  are 
being  continually  renewed,  their  endurance  begins 
to  give  way  (xii.  3).  Apostasy  threatens  (iii.  12). 
Many  are  already  forsaking  the  assembling  of  them- 
selves (x.  25). 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  apostasy  ?  According 
to  analogous  complaints  in  other  epistles,  it  is  not  a 
falling  away  to  heathenism  or  Judaism,  but  only  a 
withdrawing  into  themselves.  Holding  fast  certain 
principles  of  Christianity,  monotheism,  the  moral 
ground  thoughts  and  faith  in  future  reward,  they 
would  live  for  themselves  without  exposing  them- 
selves through  union  with  this  persecuted  body  or 
through  a  public  profession  of  Christ.  Hence  the 
continued  exhortations  of  our  epistle,  not  only  not 
to  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves  together 
(x.  24),  but  to  hold  fast  to  the  confession  of  faith 
(iv.  14),  and  hope  (x.  23),  and  the  warning  against 
letting  themselves  by  such  a  withdrawal  from  the 
living  God  (iii.  12)  fall  back  to  heathenism  with  its 
service  of  dead  gods  (ix.  14). 

But  even  where  no  direct  apostasy  threatened,  a 
certain  lukewarmness  was  to  be  observed.  There 
was  a  lack  of  proper  boldness  (irapprio-la,  x.  19).  If 
it  did  exist  (x.  35),  it  was  at  any  rate  not  much  in 
evidence,  was  not  firm  unto  the  end  (iii.  6,  14).  The 
author  has  to  be  continually  exhorting  his  hearers  not 
to  despise  his  word  (xii.  25),  but  to  hearken  to  the 
call  to  repentance  (ii.  1  ff.,  iii.  7  ff.).  Infidelity  in  his 
view  is  unbelief  (iii.  18,  iv.  11),  transgression,  and 
disobedience  (ii.  2).  Here,  too,  oppressions  are  the 
cause  of  torpor.  They  could  not  see  how  it  was  that 
just  those   chosen  by  God  should   suffer   so   much. 
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They  had  been  deceived,  they  believed  themselves 
injured  (iv.  1).  Hence  the  author  repeatedly  refers 
to  the  sufferings  of  Old  Testament  saints  (xi.  35  ff.), 
and,  above  all,  of  the  Lord  Himself,  whose  dishonour 
they  must  bear  (xii.  2  f.,  xiii.  13) ;  hence  he  shows 
that  suffering  signifies  divine  discipline.  It  is  a  proof 
of  fatherly  love  on  the  part  of  God  (xii.  5  ff.). 

This  point  even  his  loyal  readers  did  not  under- 
stand. In  genuinely  ancient  fashion  they  saw  in  this 
sum  of  evils  which  overtook  them,  a  proof  that  God 
was  in  some  way  or  other  angry  with  them.  The 
deep  feeling  of  guilt  and  need  for  reconciliation 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  time  arose  among 
them  in  undreamed-of  strength.  Far  from  feeling 
satisfied  with  this  Christianity  of  theirs,  they  sought 
everywhere  for  a  means  of  atonement,  and  found  it 
chiefly  in  the  ceremonial  sacrifice  ordained  by  God 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  difficult  problem  which 
Paul  left  to  Gentile  Christians,  in  at  once  preaching 
the  abolition  of  law  and  placing  in  their  hand  the  Old 
Testament  in  which  it  stood  as  the  holy  word  of  God, 
had  to  be  faced.  It  cannot  be  our  task  here  to  show 
how  our  author  attempts  to  explain  the  difficulty  by 
his  beautiful  conception  of  the  shadowiness  and  in- 
effectiveness of  the  Old  Testament  types  and  their 
realisation  in  the  Melchizedec  high -priesthood  of 
Christ  and  His  one  sacrifice  of  obedience,  nor  how 
by  help  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Alexandrine 
exegesis  he  achieves  his  end.  Its  interest  for  us  is 
only  in  showing  what  a  burning  question  the  problem 
had  then  become.  We  have  no  occasion  to  assume 
the  operation  of  Jewish  Christian  and  Jewish  influence 
in  this  Roman  body  of  Christians.     If  we  follow  up 
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the  indications  in  the  letter,  we  find  the  renewal  of 
the  expiatory  and  ceremonial  sacrifice  to  be  due  to 
thoughts  raised  purely  by  the  Old  Testament.  The 
external  occasion  was  given  by  the  necessity  of  the 
time,  the  unceasing  persecutions,  in  which  it  was 
believed  God's  anger  was  to  be  observed,  and  perhaps 
also  by  the  consideration  that  the  Jews  had  to  face 
fewer  such  troubles.  The  internal  ground,  however, 
is  rightly  detected  by  the  author  in  a  want  of 
Christian  knowledge,  which  causes  him  all  the  more 
pain,  as  from  brethren  of  such  long  standing  in  the 
Christian  faith  better  was  to  be  expected  (v.  11  ff.). 
Without  persevering  further  into  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  they  were  standing  still  at  the  very 
beginning  (vi.  1). 

His  description  of  this  stage  is  worth  noting : 
turning  away  from  the  dead  works  of  heathendom, 
monotheism,  teaching  of  washings,  laying  on  of 
hands,  resurrection  and  eternal  judgment.  The 
moral  elements  are  here  strongly  to  the  front.  The 
Christian  ideal  of  life  is  still  defined  through  its  contrast 
to  heathen  life,  the  determining  motive  is  the  prospect 
of  future  recompense.  We  can  understand,  however, 
that  from  this  standpoint  they  could  not  reach  the 
cheerful  and  confident  Christianity  which  Paul  had 
fostered  in  his  Churches  even  in  the  midst  of  great 
tribulation.  This  "belief  in  God"  has  no  more 
efficacy  than  the  mere  intellectual  belief;  it  brings 
Christianity  to  no  elevating  and  liberating  conscious- 
ness of  salvation.  Belief  in  a  recompense  is  not  a 
cheerful  longing  for  the  heavenly  fatherland  (the 
author  wishes  to  make  it  so,  xi.  13  ff.),  but  it  is  a 
thought  that  excites  fear,  and  thereby  weakens.     The 
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Christian  characteristic  of  other- worldliness,  so  strongly 
emphasised  by  the  author,  seems  to  have  become 
unfamiliar  to  his  readers.  Thoughts  like  those  which 
Paul  set  forth  in  Rom.  viii.  18  ff.  had  become  strange 
to  them ;  hence  the  aversion  to  suffering  and  the 
dread  of  confession. 

The  picture  of  these  Roman  Christians  reveals,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  sincere  conception  of  morality.  The 
whole  search  for  other  supplementary  forms  of 
religion  proceeds  from  a  deep  moral  idea,  the  idea 
of  guilt  and  atonement.  On  the  other  hand  it  lacks 
the  very  feature  which  gives  Christian  morality  its 
peculiar  value,  the  fact  that,  based  upon  an  immov- 
able faith  in  God  and  God's  love,  it  draws  therefrom 
the  power  to  overcome  all  difficulties. 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  re- 
cognises these  two  aspects  of  the  conduct  of  his 
readers.  On  the  one  hand  he  sharply  reproaches 
their  backwardness  in  Christian  knowledge  (vi.  1, 
xii.  1),  while  on  the  other  he  praises  their  moral 
achievements  highly  and  sees  therein  a  guarantee 
that  God  will  not  let  them  fall.  He  cannot  forget 
their  works,  i.e.,  the  whole  practical  demonstration 
of  their  Christian  standing,  and  the  love  which  they 
have  shown  His  name,  in  that  they  served  the 
saints  (i.e.,  Christian  brethren  for  Christ's  name's  sake), 
as  indeed  they  still  do  (vi.  10).  In  one  respect  he 
bears  them  very  favourable  testimony :  the  Christian 
spirit  of  communion  and  its  willingness  to  make 
sacrifices  are  strongly  developed  among  them.  He 
could  only  wish  that  every  single  one  of  them  might 
show  this  zeal  unto  the  end.  To  himself  this  would 
be   exceedingly  helpful,  because  his  hope  would  be 
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strengthened  to  joyful  assurance.  They  are  therefore 
to  urge  one  another  on  to  love  and  good  works — 
another  motive  for  regular  attendance  at  divine 
worship  (x.  25).  Much  is  acknowledged  in  the  short 
sentence,  "Let  brotherly  love  continue"  (xiii.  1) ; 
and  in  the  others,  "  Forget  not  to  show  love  unto 
strangers "  (xiii.  2) ;  "  To  do  good  and  to  com- 
municate, forget  not"  (xiii.  16).  The  exhortation 
to  "  remember  them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with 
them,  them  that  are  evil-entreated  as  being  yourselves 
also  in  the  body,"  is  required  only  as  a  reminder. 
Care  for  the  sick  and  imprisoned — this  is  in  the 
foreground  because  the  most  important  in  view  of 
the  greater  danger  attached  to  it — was  still  universally 
regarded  as  Christian  duty  (xiii.  3).  Communion 
with  the  brethren  far  away  is  maintained  by  corre- 
spondence, e.g.,  the  news  of  Timothy's  release  from 
imprisonment  (xiii.  23),  and  by  prayer  (xiii.  18  f.). 

The  organisation  of  the  Church  is  still  quite  free  ; 
there  are  leaders  (-qyov/uLevoi).  Their  duty  is,  in  the 
main,  teaching  and  pastoral  work.  While  the  author 
strengthens  their  authority  among  his  readers,  we  do 
not  require  to  find  in  his  warning,  "  Obey  them  that 
have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  to  them  "  (xiii.  17), 
a  proof  of  any  disorder.  The  leaders  are  examples, 
especially  the  earlier  ones,  who,  perfected  through 
martyrdom,  had  maintained  their  constancy  even  to 
the  end. 

Heresy  gives  as  little  ground  for  fear  as  hierarchy. 
The  exhortation,  "  Be  not  carried  away  by  divers 
and  strange  teachings  "  (xiii.  9),  appears  to  be  given 
only  in  connection  with  tendencies  of  an  ascetic 
nature,  such  as  we  found  already  combated  in  the 
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Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans.  In  union  with  the 
Biblicism  of  these  Roman  Christians,  the  question 
whether  this  or  that  might  be  eaten  took  on  an  Old 
Testament  colouring.  It  was  thought  that  the  heart 
was  specially  fixed  when  the  greatest  possible  ab- 
stinence was  practised.  The  author  is  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Paul,  though  the  motive  is  entirely 
different.     Everything  depends  on  the  grace  of  God. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  there  was  any  con- 
nection between  these  ascetic  tendencies,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  inclination  to  greater  emphasising  of 
belief  in  angels,  the  temptation  to  an  unchristian 
angelolatry  combated  by  the  author  on  the  other. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  see  in  this  wavering  of 
Christian  faith  a  new  proof  that  it  lacked  clearness, 
and,  above  all,  sure  knowledge  of  the  central  truths. 
Such  a  lack  always  exerts  an  evil  influence  on  moral 
conduct. 

Worship  is  still  maintained  in  essence  at  the  former 
high  level,  although  the  great  danger  which  its  guid- 
ance by  Old  Testament  ideas  involves  becomes  clear. 
When  the  Christian  life  is  viewed,  not  as  a  bond- 
service to  God  (1  Thess.  i.  9),  but  as  a  liturgical 
service  consecrated  to  God  (Heb.  ix.  14),  the  religious- 
moral  ground  thought  may  remain,  but  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  removed.  When  prayer  and  confession, 
charity  and  communicating  (Heb.  xiii.  15,  16),  are 
described  as  the  offering  well-pleasing  to  God,  then 
the  spiritual  moral  basis  of  this  divine  service  is  still 
noteworthy,  but  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  concep- 
tion of  this  natural  outflow  of  Christianity  as  some- 
thing special,  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  therefore 
meritorious. 
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Compared  with  the  communities  of  the  Pauline 
period,  this  Roman  Church  has  undoubtedly  made 
a  considerable  advance.  Those  ground- questions  of 
practical  morality,  the  avoiding  of  unchastity,  purity 
of  marriage,  honesty  in  business,  contentedness, 
freedom  from  all  greed  of  money,  are  indeed  touched 
upon  by  the  author  (xiii.  4  f.).  But  we  get  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  following  a  catechetical  custom, 
and  only  meant  to  remind  his  readers  of  what  was 
self-evident  rather  than  to  inculcate  demands  that 
were  necessary.  What  he  conceived  to  be  the  main 
task  was  not  the  training  of  the  Church  in  Christian 
morals,  but  the  strengthening  of  its  faith  and  its 
courage  for  confession. 

All  this  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter,  which  shares  the  background,  the  general 
views,  and  many  single  motives  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  It  was  the  common  sufferings  of  the  whole 
Christianity  which  caused  the  author  to  emphasise 
the  Christian  hope  so  vigorously.  His  doing  so 
shows  that  even  in  Rome  there  were  not  wanting 
men  who  held  fast  the  confession  of  faith  to  the 
end,  even  in  oppression  and  persecution.  The  Roman 
Christians  especially  have  felt  more  than  others  the 
call  to  be  strong  in  faith,  and  also  to  strengthen  the 
brethren.  The  first  Epistle  of  Clement  bears  this  out. 
Oppressions  continue.  The  Church  excuses  itself  for 
not  having  bestowed  attention  upon  the  conditions 
existing  in  Corinth  earlier.  Blow  succeeded  blow 
unceasingly ;  the  persecution  did  not  spare  them  a 
moment  (i.  1).  Yet  the  Church  stood  perfectly  in- 
tact. We  hear  no  complaints  of  apostasy.  The 
Church  forms    an   organism   whose    combined   parts 
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care  for  one  another  (xxxviii.  1,2).  She  remembers 
all  her  members  in  intercession  before  God,  especially 
the  oppressed,  the  captives,  etc.  (lix.  4).  She  even 
expressly  states  that  many  of  her  members  have  had 
themselves  shut  up  in  prison  to  set  their  brethren 
free ;  others  have  even  sold  themselves  into  slavery 
to  feed  the  poor  with  the  proceeds  (lv.  2).  Secularisa- 
tion has  given  place  to  the  other- worldliness  demanded 
by  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Roman  Church 
describes  itself  officially  as  a  Church  of  sojourners. 
Its  most  prominent  characteristic  is  its  concern  for 
Christendom  everywhere,  as  Ignatius  also  (Ad.  Rom., 
iii.  1)  bears  witness.  It  was  felt  in  Rome  to  be  a 
duty  to  intervene  with  advice  and  action  where  there 
was  any  word  of  disorders  in  another  church.  Ac- 
cordingly this  letter  was  written,  and  with  the  letter 
an  embassy  went  to  Corinth  (lxiii.  3,  lxv.).  We  do 
not  learn  that  there  had  been  any  request  on  the  part 
of  Corinth  for  support  from  Rome.  It  is  true  that 
towards  its  close  the  tone  of  the  letter  shows  some- 
thing of  the  imperativeness  of  the  imperial  chancery, 
or  of  the  later  papal  secretariat ;  obedience  is  demanded 
for  that  which  the  Romans  in  the  Holy  Spirit  have 
written  (lviii.  1,  lxiii.  2) ;  the  disobedient  are  threatened 
with  eternal  damnation  (lix.  1).  But  this  insistence 
is  not  so  intended,  and  is  designed  to  give  weight  to 
the  counsel  of  lviii.  2  ;  "  not  to  us  but  to  God's  will 
are  they  to  submit "  (lvi.  1 ).  Not  desire  to  rule,  but 
brotherly  love  and  zeal  in  duty  dictated  the  letter. 
The  Romans  are  placed  in  genuine  grief  (xlvi.  9)  by 
the  conscience-confusing,  soul-endangering  circum- 
stances in  Corinth,  and  will  not  rejoice  till  they  hear 
that  peace  and  unity  are  again  restored. 
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Christendom  feels  itself  to  be  a  unity,  but  it  is  a 
unity  in  love.  The  Romans  pray  that  God  may 
maintain  undiminished  the  number  of  the  elect  in 
the  "whole  world  (lix.  2).  What  a  difference  there  is 
between  the  statement  that  the  ringleaders  volun- 
tarily exiled  from  Corinth  could  everywhere  reckon 
on  a  good  reception  (liv.  3)  and  the  episcopal  pro- 
cedure against  heretics  and  schismatics  characteristic 
of  the  beginning  Catholicism !  How  very  different 
is  the  solution  here,  reckoning  as  it  does  on  freewill, 
from  what  we  find  in  the  episcopal  schisms  at  the 
time  of  the  Christian  empire,  when  military  power 
and  the  fists  of  monks,  sometimes  amid  unheard-of 
cruelties,  decided  the  question  and  "  restored  the 
peace  of  the  Church " !  There  is  still  some  trace 
of  the  power  of  self-denying  love  which  we  admire 
in  the  Gentile  Apostle  and  his  concern  for  his 
own  people  to  be  detected  (Rom.  ix.  1  ff.),  when 
there  is  here  set  up  the  example  of  Moses,  who  would 
have  himself  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life,  were  God 
not  to  forgive  the  people's  sin  (liii.,  cf.  Exod.  xxxii.  32). 

Yet  the  ideal  of  Christian  life  had  already  been 
materially  altered.  It  is  not  due  to  the  purpose  of 
the  letter  alone  that  the  principle  of  order  assumes 
such  importance.  Paul,  too,  desired  order,  but  an 
order  that  admitted  freedom  of  spiritual  development, 
order  arising  from  free  self-limitation.  Here,  sub- 
ordination to  the  divine  ordering  is  the  main  Christian 
duty,  "  Let  us  fear  the  Lord  Jesus,  be  humble  before 
our  leaders,  and  honour  the  elders "  (xxi.  6).  The 
organisation  of  the  Church  is  not  yet  based  directly 
on  the  Old  Testament  legislation.  The  latter  appears 
only  as  an  analogy,  as  a  proof  that  generally  speaking 
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there  must  be  order  (xl.  f.,  xliii.).  The  order  spoken 
of  here  is  firmly  grooved,  and,  what  is  even  more 
eloquent,  there  is  already  a  finished  theory  of  it,  viz., 
apostolic  succession.  In  view  of  the  coming  struggles 
and  disorders,  the  apostles  not  only  settled  Church 
leaders  for  their  time,  but  also  arranged  that  in  every 
age  these  should  have  proper  successors.  Every 
deviation  in  the  organisation,  and  reactions  of  free 
spiritual  activity  above  all,  thus  come  to  be  regarded 
as  heresy.  This  lowers  the  ideal  much ;  but  in  this 
limited  form  the  ideal  is  evidently  realised  by  the 
Roman  Church :  a  constant  groove  with  powerful 
supervision,  and  the  subordination  of  all  members  to 
the  same. 

The  worship  has  also  undergone  some  alteration. 
The  conducting  of  it  is  now  confined  to  constant  hands. 
With  these  official  leaders  of  the  service  some  degree 
of  formality  in  prayer  and  teaching  was  developed. 
Whether  chapters  lix.  2-lxi.  hand  down  to  us  the 
Roman  common  prayer  of  the  time,  as  is  often  said, 
or  are  constructed  by  the  writer  with  the  free  employ- 
ment of  the  formulas  familiar  to  him  from  the  Church 
services  yet  with  reference  to  the  purpose  of  the  letter 
(von  der  Goltz),  they  show  that  there  were  already 
fixed  forms  of  prayer,  that  these  were  rich  in  words 
{cf.  the  numerous  doxologies,  lxiv.,  lxv.  2),  and  had 
lost  much  of  the  simplicity,  straightforwardness,  and 
modesty  of  the  ancient  time.  Still  it  is  a  prayer 
which  does  all  honour  to  the  earnest  moral  spirit  of 
the  praying  Church.  It  betrays  no  want  of  the  con- 
sciousness that  purity  of  heart  is  a  pre-condition  of 
prayer  (xxix.  1).  Similarly  with  the  didactic  and 
hortatory  passages  of  the  letter  ;  to  some  extent  they 
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are  only  in  loose  connection  with  the  letter's  purpose  ; 
they  are  lines  of  thought  which  the  author  did  not 
first  enter  upon  for  the  sake  of  the  Corinthians 
(Knopf).  Yet  my  opinion  is  that  he  worked  them 
all  over  again  afresh  in  their  bearing  on  the  questions 
that  confronted  him.  In  writing  to  a  foreign  church 
he  adopts  the  method  familiar  to  him  in  his  own 
preaching  (vii.  1).  The  sermon  had  assumed  certain 
stereotyped  forms.  The  extent  to  which  Old  Testa- 
ment examples,  after  the  manner  of  Hebrews  xi.,  are 
enumerated  in  order  to  inculcate  the  various  ethical 
notions,  and  the  bringing  together  of  so  many 
passages,  may  be  tiresome,  but  we  recognise  the  high 
moral  earnestness  and  the  iinpressiveness  with  which, 
as  a  rule,  ethical  questions,  much  less  purely  doctrinal 
ones,  were  handled  in  preaching. 

On  the  whole  it  is  a  Christianity  with  an  eminently 
practical  bent  that  this  Roman  Christian  represents, 
quite  in  the  style  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Pauline  formulas  of 
justification  by  faith,  Jiot  through  themselves  or  their 
own  wisdom,  understanding,  piety  and  works,  are 
repeated,  but  they  have  become  formulas.  The 
righteousness  which  Paul  taught  the  whole  world 
(v.  7)  is  a  righteousness  of  deed  and  of  conduct,  a 
right-doing  (SiKatoTrpayla,  xxxii.  3,  cf.  xxx.  3,  xxxi.  2, 
xxxiii.  8).  Faith  is  obedience  (ix.  6) ;  and  along- 
side of  it  hospitality  takes  its  place  (x.  7,  xi.).  Joy 
in  doing  good  is  the  most  important  feature  in 
Christianity  next  to  that  subordination  to  divinely 
appointed  authority  (xxxiii.,  espec.  xxxiv.  2)  which 
firm  belief  in  God's  might  and  goodness  works  in 
men  (xi.  2,  xxxiv.  1  f.). 
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Christianity  still  knows  that  God  calls  sinners  to 
salvation:  Rahab  the  prostitute  found  grace  (xii.).  It 
is  conscious  of  its  own  sinfulness,  and  prays  God 
for  forgiveness  (lx.  1  f.).  But  it  feels  itself  also  a 
Church  of  God  (inscr.) ;  the  pure  and  the  righteous, 
these  are  the  chosen  of  God  (xlvi.  4).  We  are 
forcibly  reminded  of  Hebrews  vi.  1  f.,  when,  as  the 
chief  elements  of  catechetics,  first  repentance  (vii. 
4-viii.),  then  faith  (ix.-xii.),  then  moral  conduct  (in 
view  of  the  circumstances  in  Corinth  there  are  here 
specially  mentioned  humility,  contentedness,  unity, 
xiii.-xx.)  are  treated  (cf.  lxii.  2).  There  is  a  Christian 
moral  training  of  youth,  an  instruction  in  the  fear  of 
God  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  who  is  head  of 
a  house  to  guide  his  wife  in  the  right  way.  In  the 
bringing  up  of  children  precept  and  example  are  to 
be  united.  From  their  parents  the  children  are  to 
learn  the  power  of  humility  and  holy  love  with  God, 
the  beauty  and  greatness  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  the 
salvation  it  brings  to  all  who  with  pure  thought  walk 
holy  therein  (xxi.  6,  8).  A  Christian  is  judged 
essentially  by  the  testimony  borne  to  him  by  others, 
and  this  refers  in  the  main  to  his  moral  conduct 
(xliv.  3,  xlvii.  4,  cf.  xxxviii.  2,  xvii.  1).  A  fixed 
principle  of  judgment  is  thus  presupposed.  And  as  a 
fact  the  Christian  moral  ideal  is  already  fixed ;  there 
is  a  "  traditional  standard  "  (irapaSoo-ew  Kavwv)  to  be 
observed.  It  alone  is  "  beautiful,  joyous,  pleasant 
with  God  our  Creator"  (vi.  2  f.).  It  is  defined  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  examples  and  precepts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  author  already  applies  the  Old 
Testament  expressions,  "  statutes  and  ordinances  of 
God  "  (ii.  8,  lviii.  2)  to  these  commands  of  Christian 
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morality.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  based  upon  the 
words  and  the  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(ii.  1,  xiii.  1,  xvi.  1,  17).  The  divine  order  of  nature 
is  also  adduced,  and  gives  the  general  tone  a  certain 
rationalistic  stamp  (xix.  2  ff.).  Christian  hope, 
though  less  strongly  to  the  front  than  in  the  earlier 
period,  still  forms  an  effective  motive  for  the  practical 
demonstration  of  Christianity  (xxiii.-xxvii,  xxxv.  4). 

There  is  one  advance  to  be  recognised  here. 
Moral  demands  now  go  deeper,  are  more  inward. 
Sanctification  was  shortly  defined  by  Paul  (1  Thess. 
iv.  3  ff.)  as  abstinence  from  heathen  unchastity  and 
deceitful  practices  in  business.  Here,  not  without 
regard  to  affairs  in  Corinth,  it  is  described  as  fleeing 
before  calumniation,  unchaste  and  unholy  unions,  and 
drunkenness,  lust  after  what  is  new,  and  abominable 
desires,  hateful  adultery,  and  disgusting  pride 
(xxx.  1). 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  single  points,  nor 
with  the  order  which,  like  that  of  the  list  of  vices  put 
together  from  Paul's  reminiscences  (xxxv.  5),  shows 
want  of  systematic  aptness.  What  we  must  note  is 
that  the  thoughts  always  turn  from  the  gross  forms  of 
heathen  sin  to  what  is  inward  (cf.  xxi.  3).  Moral 
judgment  must  have  advanced,  ripened,  and  become 
fixed,  where  this  is  done  so  plainly. 

New  dangers,  it  is  true,  do  come  to  light,  especially 
that  of  spiritual  pride.  Already  there  is  a  wisdom 
which  is  fond  of  talking  instead  of  revealing  itself  in 
practice.  Paul  had  once  to  defend  the  claim  of  the 
weak  to  consideration  ;  now  there  is  shown  a  pompous 
humility,  i.e.,  a  kind  of  asceticism  which,  in  the  most 

striking   opposition   to   the   thoughts    of    the    Lord, 
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renews  the  hypocritical  method  of  Pharisaism ;  a 
vain-glorious  chastity  which  would  have  its  abstinence 
admired  as  a  wonderful  achievement,  forgetful  that 
it  is  God  who  lends  such  a  gift  to  men  (xxxviii.  2). 
Nevertheless,  the  Church  still  remembers  that  Paul 
once  wrote  to  the  Romans  about  the  duty  of  the 
strong  to  care  for  the  weak  and  of  the  weak  not  to 
judge  the  strong  (Rom.  xiv.  1  ff.),  and  she  makes  a 
wise  application  of  the  exhortation  to  the  different 
presuppositions  of  the  present  by  introducing  a 
practical  offset :  the  rich  are  to  care  for  the  poor,  and 
the  poor  to  pray  for  the  rich  (xxxviii.  2).  The 
Church  has  also  laid  to  heart  the  subordination  to 
authority  as  of  divine  appointment,  which  Paul 
inculcated  on  the  Romans  of  his  time.  She 
remembers  the  worldly  rulers  in  prayer  before  God. 
praying  for  their  health,  peace,  unity,  prosperity,  and 
exhorting  Christians  to  willing  obedience.  In  spite 
of  all  the  oppressions  which  proceed  from  them  there 
is  no  thought  of  rebellion.  In  the  glorification  of  her 
martyrs  (v.,  vi.)  she  herself  learns  the  joy  of  confession 
even  in  suffering. 

Here  too,  therefore,  Christianity  took  its  essential 
form  from  Paul.  The  way  in  which  he  was  looked 
up  to,  and  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  his 
letters,  show  that  the  Christians  were  modestly  aware 
of  their  own  inferiority.  Yet  the  Church  knows 
herself  still  to  be  filled  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the 
fact  that  she  was  able  at  least  to  imitate  (xlix.)  the 
Pauline  hymn  on  love  (1  Cor.  xiii.)  is  a  brilliant  proof 
of  her  moral  spirit. 

The  state  of  matters  in  the  Corinthian  Church 
about  the  same  time  is  in  complete  opposition  to  the 
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consciousness  and  solidity  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Here,  too,  the  first  Epistle  of  Clement  gives  us  very 
valuable  testimony.  The  characteristics  of  this 
Church  in  the  year  95  are  most  interesting,  as  they 
constantly  challenge  comparison  with  the  peculiarly 
accurate  presentment  of  the  early  Christian  life 
which  we  possess  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.  We  observe  here  the  truth  that  every 
separate  Church  has  an  individual  character.  How- 
ever much  the  circumstances  have  changed  in  the 
forty  years  since  the  Apostle's  epistle,  it  is  still  in 
ground  the  same  features  which  meet  us  again,  want 
of  steadfast  Church  consciousness,  individualism 
which  makes  itself  felt  in  licentiousness,  rebellion 
against  every  authority,  extravagant  valuation  of 
spiritual  gifts  and  their  free  utterance.  We  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  irregularities  which  occupy  the 
first  Epistle  of  Clement  stand  in  any  outward  relation 
with  that  party-spirit  in  Corinth  already  combated 
by  Paul.  But  the  roots  are  the  same,  and  out  of 
them  there  are  always  wild  shoots  issuing  afresh. 

The  letter  of  the  Romans  starts  from  a  picture  of 
Church  life  in  Corinth  as  it  was  before  the  unwhole- 
some chill  of  discord  destroyed  its  bloom.  This 
passage  is  worth  quoting  in  its  entirety  :  "  Who,"  the 
Christians  of  Rome  write  (i.  2),  "that  sojourned 
among  you,  did  not  approve  your  most  virtuous  and 
steadfast  faith  ?  Who  did  not  admire  your  sober  and 
forbearing  piety  in  Christ?  Who  did  not  publish 
abroad  your  magnificent  disposition  to  hospitality  ? 
Who  did  not  congratulate  you  on  your  perfect  and 
sound  knowledge  ?  3.  For  ye  did  all  things  without 
respect  of  persons,  and  ye  walked  after  the  ordinances 
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of  God,  submitting  yourselves  to  your  rulers,  and 
rendering  to  the  older  men  among  you  the  honour 
which  is  their  due.  On  the  young,  too,  ye  enjoined 
modesty  and  seemly  thoughts,  and  the  women  ye 
charged  to  perform  all  their  duties  in  a  blameless 
and  seemly  and  pure  conscience,  cherishing  their  own 
husbands  as  is  meet ;  and  ye  taught  them  to  keep  in 
the  rule  of  obedience,  and  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
their  household  in  seemliness,  with  all  discretion,  ii.  1, 
And  ye  were  all  lowly  in  mind  and  free  from  arro- 
gance, yielding  rather  than  claiming  submission,  more 
glad  to  give  than  to  receive,  and  content  with  the 
provisions  which  Christ  supplieth,  and  not  wishing  for 
more ;  ye  laid  up  His  words  diligently  in  your  hearts, 
and  His  sufferings  were  before  your  eyes.  2.  Thus 
a  profound  and  rich  peace  was  given  to  all,  and  an 
insatiable  desire  to  do  good.  An  abundant  out- 
pouring also  of  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  upon  all ;  3,  and 
being  full  of  holy  counsel,  in  excellent  zeal,  and  with 
a  pious  confidence,  ye  stretched  out  your  hands  to 
Almighty  God,  supplicating  Him  to  be  propitious,  if 
unwillingly  ye  had  committed  any  sin.  4.  Ye  had 
conflict  day  and  night  for  all  the  brotherhood,  that 
the  number  of  His  elect  might  be  saved,  with  fearful- 
ness  and  intentness  of  mind.  5.  Ye  were  sincere 
and  simple,  and  free  from  malice  one  toward  another. 
6.  Every  sedition  and  every  schism  was  abominable 
to  you.  Ye  mourned  over  the  transgressions  of  your 
neighbours  :  ye  judged  their  shortcomings  to  be  your 
own.  Ye  repented  not  of  any  well-doing,  but  were 
ready  unto  every  good  work.  8.  Being  adorned  with 
a  most  virtuous  and  honourable  life,  ye  performed  all 
your  duties  in  the  fear  of  Him.     The  commandments 
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and  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord  were  written  on  the 
tables  of  your  heart." 

Truly  a  precious  picture,  doing  honour  as  much  to 
the  Roman  as  to  the  Corinthian  Church !  It  shows 
in  the  first  place  where  the  excellences  of  Christianity 
were  conceived  to  lie.  We  may  be  sure  the  choice 
of  what  is  specially  praised  is  partly  determined  by  its 
opposition  to  the  conditions  of  the  time.  But  the 
whole  compilation  remains  a  valuable  document  of 
the  ordinary  conception  of  the  moral  ideal  of  life 
in  a  Christian  community.  The  moral  activities 
are  entirely  practical.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
getting  rid  of  heathen  scandals  and  vices.  The 
Christian  ideal  is  thoroughly  positive,  determined 
on  the  one  hand  by  Old  Testament  thoughts  (i.  3, 
ii.  8),  and  on  the  other  by  the  words  and  pattern  of 
the  Lord  (ii.  1).  The  whole  brotherhood  is  the 
subject  of  intercession,  and  hospitality  has  the  lead- 
ing place  among  the  virtues.  The  Church  life  has 
assumed  constant  forms ;  subordination  to  leaders, 
here,  for  special  reasons,  made  especially  prominent, 
is  Christian  duty.  The  Church  exercises  a  pedagogic 
influence  on  the  individual  members,  especially  the 
young  and  the  women.  The  life  of  prayer  is  pure ; 
brotherly  love  is  maintained ;  the  highest  effort  is 
doing  good.  Everywhere  we  feel  ourselves  strongly 
reminded  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter. 

But  our  passage  is  also  a  witness  that  this  ideal 
was  no  Utopia.  In  Corinth  it  had  been  at  least 
occasionally  realised.  The  intention  to  idealise 
always  prevails,  in  order  that  on  the  brilliant  back- 
ground of  the  past  the  present  hateful  stain,  the 
unholy  and   filthy  disturbance   which  some  perverse 
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and  impudent  persons  have  caused,  may  appear  all 
the  more  distinct.  We  must  not,  without  further 
ado,  put  the  witness  aside  as  untrue.  We  have  to 
take  by  way  of  supplement  the  development  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  letter,  followed.  The  sad 
state  of  the  present  is  not,  as  Clement  represents, 
simply  the  perversion  of  the  earlier  ;  it  is  only  another 
and  gloomier  side  of  the  same  picture,  which  now 
comes  into  the  foreground. 

In  iii.  1  we  have  a  repetition  of  Deut.  xxxii.  15: 
"  The  beloved  ate  and  drank,  waxed  fat,  grew  thick, 
and  kicked.  (2.)  Hence  came  emulation  and  envy, 
strife  and  contention,  persecution  and  disorder,  war 
and  captivity.  (3.)  So  the  dishonest  exalted  them- 
selves against  the  honourable,  the  worthless  against 
men  of  note,  the  wise  against  the  foolish,  the  young 
against  the  old.  (4.)  So  righteousness  and  peace 
departed  far  away,  because  every  man  abandoned  the 
fear  of  God,  and  became  blind  in  his  faith,  neither 
walked  in  the  precepts  of  his  appointment,  nor  acted 
as  becomes  the  Christian,  but  proceeded  each  after 
the  desires  of  his  wicked  heart  in  unrighteous  and 
godless  envy." 

This  is  a  picture,  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets,  of  the  falling  away  from  the  right 
fear  of  God,  of  the  rebellion  of  individualism  against 
the  authority  of  divine  law,  and  of  subjectivity 
against  every  objective  standard.  But  what  actually 
happened  ? 

If  we  gather  together  the  scattered  indications  of 
the  epistle,  the  following  picture  is  the  result. 

Some  of  the  Church  leaders — Presbyters  they  are 
called   (xliv.    4),  who  probably  presided  over  divine 
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service — have  been  removed  from  office  by  the 
Church.  Yet  the  Church  had  not  taken  this  step 
out  of  free  impulse.  Behind  it  lurk  some  few 
individuals,  of  whom  the  Romans  speak  with  a 
certain  amount  of  contempt,  calling  them  ambitious 
busybodies  (i.  1,  xiv.  1,  xxi.  5).  On  the  other  hand 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  not  simple  excom- 
munication is  claimed  against  these ;  a  cessation  of 
the  conflict  is  looked  for  from  their  own  good  sense  ; 
they  are  voluntarily  to  depart  from  Corinth,  and  so 
bring  the  quarrel  to  an  end  (lvii.). 

It  may  be  questioned  if  only  personal  ambition, 
passion  for  affairs,  and  evil  tongues  are  to  blame  for 
this  confusion.  Among  the  numerous  new  explana- 
tions, the  one  which  seems  to  me  to  be  best  in 
accordance  with  the  sources,  is  that  which  sees  in 
these  Corinthian  errors  a  significant  moment  in  the 
great  crisis  which  was  caused  in  most  of  the  Churches 
by  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution. Such  a  consolidation  of  management  was 
bound  to  come.  That  we  learned  already  from 
the  defects  of  Church  life  combated  by  Paul. 
The  transition  from  purely  voluntary  service  on  the 
part  of  single  individuals,  which  at  the  same  time 
involved  more  or  less  a  leadership  of  the  community, 
to  a  regulated  responsible  management  through  a 
Church  council  and  Church  officials,  was  necessary, 
and  therefore  justified  and  useful.  But  indeed  it 
could  not  happen  without  great  injury  to  the  en- 
thusiastic element.  The  ministers  of  the  Spirit  were 
forced  out  of  their  leading  position ;  they  had  to 
renounce  the  unconfined  freedom  of  their  spiritual 
utterances.     That  did  not  happen  without  a  struggle. 
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The  quarrel  in  Corinth  is  a  sequel  to  this.  The 
matter  is  not  one  of  the  introduction  of  the  Presby- 
terian form,  but  of  the  attempt,  in  a  reactionary 
assertion  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Spirit  (xlviii.  5),  to  overthrow  the  already  existing 
and  adopted  order. 

The  Romans  can  throw  into  the  scale  a  theory 
which  presupposes  the  longer  existence  of  the  com- 
bated regulation.  Therein  lay,  treated  from  the 
moral  point  of  view,  the  wrong  of  the  momentarily 
victorious  opposition.  The  enthusiasm  which  it 
represented,  once  justified  as  the  natural  form  of 
primitive  inspiration,  became  morally  dangerous, 
when  the  historical  development  had  gone  beyond  it 
to  a  more  fixed  form  of  Church  organisation.  Thus 
we  are  compelled  to  count  it  to  the  credit  of  the 
ringleaders  who  are  so  sharply  combated  by  Clement, 
that  they  were  fighting  not  out  of — or  not  only  out 
of — selfish  motives,  ambition,  love  of  dominion,  and 
so  forth,  but  in  the  interest  of  a  definite  principle. 
It  is  proved  in  ground  indeed,  as  Clement  shows, 
that  in  the  main  it  was  through  their  fault  that 
disorder  entered  the  Church,  disturbed  the  unity, 
inflamed  the  passions,  and  so  did  serious  harm  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church.  Entirely  occupied  with 
the  conflicts  in  their  own  midst,  they  could  no  longer 
discharge  satisfactorily  the  duties  of  hospitality  or 
care  for  strange  brethren.  All  that  formerly  made 
Corinth  famous  was  now  looked  for  in  vain. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  not  to  forget  that  this 
conflict  is  the  only  thing  with  which  fault  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Church  of  Corinth.  With  all  the  detail 
of  the  letter,  it  goes  into  no  troubles   that   are  not 
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connected  with  that  main  defect.  On  the  contrary 
the  author  concludes  with  real  praise  of  the  Corin- 
thians. They  are  trustworthy  and  highly-respected 
men,  deeply  versed  in  the  words  of  divine  discipline 
(lxii.  3).  We  have  no  right  to  look  upon  all  the  more 
strongly-pitched  tones  of  the  exhortation  as  signs  of 
defects  among  the  Corinthians,  and  to  push  aside 
those  explanations  which  are  to  their  honour. 

There  is  no  longer  any  word  of  the  insufficient 
moral  judgment  in  questions  of  sexual  life  which 
Paul  had  once  to  combat,  of  the  fondness  for  going 
to  law,  of  the  want  of  modesty  in  the  appearance  of 
the  women,  and  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Only  the  love  of  disputes,  the  impulse  to 
assert  their  own  individuality,  has  remained. 

Up  to  this  point  we  find  within  the  Pauline  Church 
a  quite  normal  development,  a  moral  maturing  and 
gaining  strength,  in  which  something  of  the  old 
freedom  and  joy  was  lost,  but  which  exerted  a  favour- 
able influence  on  the  whole  body.  The  development 
naturally  is  not  one  of  simple  progress.  Times  of 
elevation  were  followed  by  periods  of  depression. 
Quarrels  as  to  constitution  and  doctrinal  errors  break 
over  the  Churches.  These  continue  to  bear  a  very 
different  local  character.  At  bottom,  however,  there 
was  agreement  in  spite  of  all  the  variety,  and  that  is 
the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  because  as  yet  there  was 
lacking  the  unity  of  direction  which  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Now,  however,  other  factors  appear  in  the  midst  of 
Gentile  Christendom,  and  these  must  be  valued 
before  we  can  rightly  understand  the  development  of 
those  communities. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Johannean  Circle. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century  we  again  find  a 
dominating  personality  similar  to  Paul,  whose 
influence  extended  over  a  whole  circle  of  Churches 
and  impressed  its  mark  on  them.  This  was  John  of 
Ephesus.  Whatever  the  real  facts  about  this  much- 
debated  individual  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  for  the  Christianity  of  Asia  Minor  he  was  of 
decisive  significance.  John,  like  Paul,  was  a  Jew ; 
I  believe  we  may  say  more  definitely,  a  Jerusalem 
Jew.  But  his  line  of  development  was  quite  different 
from  Paul's.  In  the  first  place  he  had  seen  the  Lord 
Himself,  and  in  His  last  period  had  come  into  contact 
with  Him,  although  he  did  not  belong  to  the  twelve 
regular  companions  of  Christ.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, in  that  Jewish  Christian  circle,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  its  home  in  Jerusalem  ;  certainly  not 
so  zealous  for  the  law  as  James,  but  just  as  little 
following  the  free,  bold  flight  of  the  Hellenists. 
Later  on,  and  in  advanced  years,  he  came  to  Asia 
Minor,  where,  like  Peter,  he  made  himself  at  home 
with  the  already  fixed  Gentile  Christianity.  He 
lived  in  closest  communion  with  the  Christians, 
without    enquiring   whether    they   were   heathen   or 
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Jews.  But  a  heathen,  as  such,  still  repels  him. 
He  insists  that  the  missionaries  who  go  out  from 
him  shall  not  accept  anything  from  the  heathen 
(III.  7).  The  thought  of  meat  offered  to  idols  is 
quite  horrible  to  him  (Apoc.  ii.  14,  20,  I.  v.  21). 
Here  we  trace  the  spirit  of  the  so-called  apostolic 
decree,  not  that  of  Paul.  As  the  presbyter,  the 
teacher,  the  man  who  looked  back  to  the  primitive 
age  of  Christianity,  he  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
Christianity  which  already  clearly  betrays  signs  of  a 
new  period.  An  upright  pillar  of  the  past,  he  saw 
his  chief  duty  to  lie  in  the  conservation  of  the  old, 
the  maintaining  of  Christianity  in  its  original  form. 
"That  which  was  from  the  beginning"  (I.  i.  1),  he 
will  hand  down  to  the  Christians  of  his  time :  he  will 
strengthen  them  in  what  they  have  heard  from  the 
beginning  (I.  ii.  7,  iii.  11).  "That  which  ye  have, 
hold  fast"  (Apoc.  ii.  25,  cf.  iii.  3,  11).  This  old 
Christianity,  however,  is  to  him  the  practical  Chris- 
tianity, the  religion  of  brotherly  love.  The  old  and 
yet  ever  new  commandment  which  we  have  received 
from  Him,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  that  we 
should  love  one  another  (II.  5  f.,  I.  ii.  7,  iii.  11,  23,  iv. 
7  ff.,  21).  The  presbyter  is  a  prophet:  he  views  the 
future  in  mighty  pictures.  But  the  prospect  of  the 
end,  the  longingly-expected  appearance  of  the  Lord 
(Apoc.  xxii.  20),  only  serves  to  strengthen  loyalty  in 
obedience  to  commands,  and  to  stimulate  the  repent- 
ance of  the  erring  (I.  ii.  18,  28,  Apoc.  ii.  5,  16,  iii. 
11,  20),  as  with  Paul  (Rom.  xiii.  11,  Phil.  iv. "  5). 
The  whole  Apocalypse  only  serves  as  foil  to  these 
exhortations.  The  prophetic  spirit  shows  its  power 
in  exhortation.     A  note  of  victory  runs  through  the 
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whole  :  Christ  is  the  ruler  of  kings  (Apoc.  i.  5) ;  our 
faith  is  the  victory  which  overcometh  the  world  (I.  v. 
4-  f.,  cf.  ii.  13  f.).  The  conqueror  receives  the  reward 
(Apoc.  ii.  7,  11,  17,  26,  hi.  5,  12,  21). 

Moving  about  himself  and  despatching  his  mes- 
sengers, this  John  dominated  from  Ephesus,  as  centre, 
the  greatest  section  of  the  Asia  Minor  Churches. 
He  formed  a  school,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see.  Yet 
there  were  not  wanting  conflicts  here. 

We  look  first  at  Diotrephes,  the  leader  of  one  of 
these  churches  (III.  9).  He  will  not  recognise  the 
authority  of  this  Ephesian  John.  He  withholds 
John's  letters  from  the  Church,  does  not  receive  his 
messengers,  and  even  demands  that  others  shall  turn 
them  away.  The  attempt,  to  be  sure,  was  not  al- 
together successful.  The  presbyter  has  a  circle  of 
true  followers  there,  who  rally  round  Gaius.  This 
Gaius  receives  messengers  from  John,  shows  them  hos- 
pitality, and  will,  as  the  presbyter  confidently  hopes, 
take  good  care  also  of  the  Demetrius  commended 
to  him.  But  these  followers  form  only  a  small  circle 
of  people  forced  out  of  the  Church  by  Diotrephes, 
personal  friends,  who  are  greeted  by  name  (III.  15). 
What  in  all  the  world  causes  Diotrephes  to  adopt 
this  role  ?  Of  difference  of  doctrine  we  hear  nothing. 
Could  it  have  been  only  personal  ambition  that 
would  not  grant  priority  to  the  distant  presbyter 
and  his  ambassadors  ?  Did  Diotrephes  do  something 
worse  for  which  he  did  not  wish  to  be  brought  to 
account  ?  The  disgraceful  works,  which  the  presbyter 
will  expose  at  his  next  visit,  are  probably  no  more 
than  the  speeches  which  Diotrephes  makes  against 
him,  and  the  way  in  which  he  treats  his  ambassadors, 
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in  short,  his  opposition  to  the  presbyter's  authority. 
But  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  ?  Harnack  has 
discovered  the  key.  It  is  an  attempt  to  withdraw 
the  independence  of  single  communities  from  the 
over-reaching  guardianship  of  the  charismatic  itinerant 
preachers.  It  is  a  small  part  of  the  great  constitu- 
tional conflict,  which,  as  we  saw,  and  shall  presently 
see  more  distinctly,  moved  Christianity  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  and  matured  very  doubtful  moral 
consequences. 

Personal  ambition  may,  of  course,  have  contributed 
in  single  cases.  But  it  is  as  little  to  be  denied  that 
real  interest  demanded  a  more  fixed  consolidation. 
In  the  special  case  before  us  it  was  anxiety  about 
the  authority  of  the  "  inspired,"  which  in  some 
measure  was  uncontrollable.  "  Trust  not  every  spirit  " 
held  good  in  the  circle  of  the  presbyter  too,  and  a 
definite  confession  was  required  as  criterion  (I.  iv.  1  ff.). 
Only  one  step  further  and  there  was  rebellion  against 
all  utterances  of  the  Spirit.  Everyone  did  not  possess 
the  greatness  of  Paul,  who  at  once  warns  against 
over-spirituality  and  exhorts,  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit, 
despise  not  prophesyings "  (1  Thess.  v.  19  f.).  To 
the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  it  was  easier  and  it 
seemed  surer  to  keep  these  uncertain  spirits  from 
themselves  and  their  Church.  To  be  sure  this 
was  a  one-sided  step,  and  the  one-sidedness  was 
punished  through  the  dispeace  which  it  brought  into 
the  Church,  perhaps  still  more  by  a  certain  stagna- 
tion. Diotrephes  is  a  type  of  that  ecclesiasticism 
which  will  not  for  anything  have  the  peaceful 
development  of  the  Church  disturbed  by  excitement 
from  without,  and  so  loses  impulses  of  the  greatest 
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value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presbyter  is  himself 
no  less  one-sided  when  he  judges  the  opponents  of  his 
authority  only  by  the  evil  side,  and  increases  the 
tension  through  deliberate  magnifying  of  the  oppo- 
sition between  the  circle  of  friends  and  the  Church, 
i.e.,  the  majority  which  holds  by  Diotrephes.  It  is 
the  way  of  pious  itinerary  preaching  to  strive  ever  to 
chain  its  conventicles  more  narrowly  to  itself,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  Church's  unity.  We  shall  not  be 
shaken  in  this  judgment  by  the  charming  picture 
which  Jerome  gives  of  the  old  John,  as,  in  his  age 
and  weakness,  he  has  to  be  borne  to  the  assembly 
repeating  always  the  one  word,  "  Children,  love  one 
another."  Certainly  John  is  the  apostle  of  love. 
But  the  peacemakers  are  often  the  keenest  shouters 
in  dispute. 

The  motives  of  both  sides  become  entirely  clear 
when  we  take  note  of  a  second  conflict  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  former,  but  still  must 
have  exercised  a  significant  influence  on  it. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  how  far  the  propaganda  issuing 
from  the  presbyter  and  spreading  over  a  wide  circle 
of  Asia  Minor,  aimed  at  missionary  work  among  the 
heathen  or  only  at  confirming  Christians,  but  there 
was  also  a  propaganda  of  false  teaching,  the  caricature, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  other. 

What  makes  this  second  movement  so  suspicious 
is  that  it  is  a  divergence  of  the  Johannean  school 
itself.  "  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not 
of  us"  (I.  ii.  19).  The  presbyter  had  fashioned  a 
speech  peculiar  to  his  school.  Christianity  was  the 
truth,  God  must  be  known  (I.  ii.  3).  To  that  end  it 
was  necessary  to  be  born  of  God  ;  then  God  shall  be 
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seen  as  the  only-begotten  saw  Him  (I.  iii.  2).  God 
was  light,  and  the  Christians  are  to  be  children  of 
light  (I.  i.  5).  That  was  all  conceived  in  the  Spirit  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  moral  in  intention.  In  the 
Gentile  mind,  however,  it  must  have  called  forth 
quite  different  thoughts.  The  Gentiles  supposed  a 
light-nature  in  God  to  be  meant,  and  therefore  only 
one  who  bore  something  of  that  light  in  him  could 
enter  into  God's  secret  essence.  The  truth  which 
had  to  be  known  was  to  them  speculative  ;  everything 
was  natural  and  metaphysical.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned here  with  the  way  in  which  this  influenced 
Christology  in  causing  a  separation  between  the  non- 
suffering  spiritual  being  called  Christ  and  the  man 
Jesus.  The  presbyter  and  his  followers  defend 
against  this  "  progressive  Christianity  "  (II.  9),  the  old 
confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  historical  personality, 
Who  in  full  and  real  manhood  brought  us  the  complete 
revelation  of  God's  nature.  More  important  for  us 
is  the  difference  in  the  moral  domain.  Here  in  the 
hands  of  false  teachers  John's  remark,  "  The  Christian 
does  no  sin,"  became  something  entirely  different. 
"  The  man  of  light  cannot  sin ;  whatever  he  does  is 
no  sin "  (I.  iii.  6,  v.  18).  The  moral  conscience  of 
Christendom  reacts  against  this  in  the  most  express 
way,  as  we  clearly  perceive  from  a  number  of  passages 
in  the  first  epistle  (I.  i.  6,  10,  ii.  4,  9,  iii.  4,  6  f£).  It 
is  a  similar  situation  to  that  which  arises  in  the 
polemic  of  the  Epistle  of  James  against  the  misuse 
of  Pauline  formulae.  The  original  sense,  which  has 
become  entirely  perverted  through  the  reversal  of 
the  main  notion,  must  be  guarded  by  correcting  or 
supplementing  the  formula  itself. 
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So  the  two  tendencies  stand  in  hostility  to  one 
another,  feeling  a  relationship  and  yet  more  strongly 
an  antipathy.  The  presbyter's  contribution  was  to 
bring  things  to  an  open  breach.  He  demands  simple 
excommunication  of  any  one  who  is  not  correct  in 
the  main  point  of  doctrine,  the  uncompromising 
confession  of  Jesus  Christ;  even  the  brotherly 
greeting  is  to  be  denied  him  (II.  10  f.). 

This  harshness  may  have  been  demanded  by  the 
circumstances :  the  presbyter  may  have  thought  it 
impossible  to  become  master  of  the  enemy  in  any 
other  fashion.  Paul  also  employs  the  greatest 
severity  against  the  Jewish  agitators.  But  this  pro- 
cedure of  the  presbyter  reminds  us  more  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  towards  gnostic  anti- 
nomianism.  It  reveals  the  painful  dread  of  the  con- 
tagious power  of  heresy,  which  is  shared  by  so  many 
Church  theologians  of  the  later  centuries  with  the 
Pharisees  ;  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  abhorrence 
of  everything  heathen.  The  best  illustration  we 
have  of  this  is  the  well-known  narrative  of  Polycarp. 
John  and  Cerinthus  meet  in  the  bath  :  "  Let  us  flee," 
shouts  the  former,  horrified  at  seeing  the  heretic,  "the 
house  might  fall  where  Cerinthus,  the  enemy  of 
truth,  is."  (Irenasus,  III.  hi.  4.)  We  should  more  easily 
understand  this  debarring  of  false  teaching  if  one  of 
the  lascivious  forms  of  gnosticism  which  we  have 
yet  to  become  acquainted  with  were  concerned,  for 
in  that  case  it  would  be  of  importance  to  avoid 
contact  with  the  shamed  garment.  But  however 
likely  a  theory  like  that  of  the  light  nature  which  is 
incapable  of  sin  might  make  such  a  thing,  we  have 
no  indication  of  it  in  the  Epistles  of  John.     The  evil 
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works  in  which  the  Christians  are  not  to  partake  (II. 
11),  are,  as  in  the  case  of  Diotrephes,  the  intrigues  of 
those  who  were  unfriendly  to  the  author.  Otherwise 
he  reproaches  them  only  with  want  of  brotherly  love 
(II.  vi.  f.,  I.  ii.  9,  iii.  10,  iv.  8,  20).  That  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  :  conflicts  of  the  kind  were  bound 
to  break  up  the  community ;  the  presbyter  makes 
the  breach  complete.  Again,  it  is  quite  intelligible 
that  those  gnostics,  while  zealously  carrying  on  pro- 
paganda among  the  Christians,  looked  down  in  a  very 
superior  way  on  these  ordinary  Christians.  Here,  too, 
the  truth  of  Paul's  word  that  gnosticism  puffeth  up 
must  have  been  verified.  It  is  a  fact  always  to  be 
observed  that  one-sided  intellectualism  with  its 
speculative  inclinations  causes  practical  unfruitfulness. 
Johannean  Christianity,  with  its  emphasising  of 
practical  activity  and  of  thoroughgoing  brotherly 
love,  was  indeed  a  different  thing. 

A  somewhat  modified,  or  at  any  rate  very  much 
more  detailed,  picture  of  this  Johannean  Christianity 
is  given  by  the  seven  apocalyptic  letters  (Apoc.  ii.,  iii.), 
one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  which  early 
Christianity  hands  down  for  our  particular  purpose. 

In  these  letters  we  possess  short  but  comprehensive 
descriptions  of  seven  Asia  Minor  Churches,  entirely 
from  the  moral  point  of  view ;  the  seer  pronounces 
a  regular  verdict  on  each.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
of  the  seven  Church  towns  only  two  are  known  to  us 
from  the  Pauline  time  ;  Christianity  has  spread  widely. 
Each  one  of  these  Churches  has  had  a  separate 
development.  Five  of  them  receive  praise,  though 
with    limitations  ;    only   two   are   directly   censured. 

On  the  whole  the  result  is  favourable.     The  Churches 
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appear  as  shining  lights  (i.  20).  What  does  the  seer 
find  to  praise  ?  In  the  Metropolis  Ephesus,  he  lauds 
the  works,  the  afflictions,  the  patience,  and  the 
turning  away  from  all  false  teaching ;  in  Smyrna,  the 
inward  wealth  in  spite  of  outward  oppression  and 
poverty,  and  fidelity  in  suffering.  Pergamum,  the 
town  of  emperor  worship,  is  praised  for  steadfastness 
of  confession  even  in  martyrdom.  Thyatira  is 
credited  with  works  :  love,  faith,  readiness  of  service, 
patience,  an  increase  of  Christian  activity,  and,  in  one 
section,  conflict  with  heresy.  This  applies  also  to  the 
otherwise  reproached  Sardis.  In  Philadelphia  there 
is  united  with  joyousness  of  confession  an  active 
missionary  zeal  in  spite  of  little  resources  ;  it  is 
evidently  the  pattern  Church.  Then  comes  the 
censure  :  Ephesus  has  forsaken  its  first  love  and 
must  be  awakened  to  repentant  return  to  its  earlier 
works.  Smyrna  needs  only  to  be  exhorted  to  further 
fidelity  and  steadfastness  in  suffering.  In  Pergamum 
a  small  minority  has  given  itself  over  to  heresy.  In 
Thyatira,  this  plays  a  great  role.  Things  are  worst  of- 
all  in  Sardis  and  Laodicea :  the  former  is  dead  in 
all  its  limbs,  sleeping  without  any  signs  of  life,  while 
the  latter,  not  cold  and  not  warm,  imagines  itself  to 
be  rich,  and  does  not  know  how  miserable,  pitiable, 
poor,  blind,  and  naked  it  is. 

Thus  the  Spirit  of  God  judges  the  Churches  by  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet,  and  from  this  point  threats 
and  promises  are  distributed.  Before  all,  there  is  a 
twofold  fight  to  be  waged.  The  external  conflict  is 
the  less  dangerous.  Hatred  of  the  Jews  (ii.  9,  iii.  9), 
and  the  intolerance  of  emperor-worship  (ii.  13), 
threaten  with  persecution  and  martyrdom.     In  most 
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instances  this  serves  only  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
faith.  Joy  in  martyrdom  finds  repeated  and  spirited 
expression  (cf.  vi.  9  ff.).  The  special  danger  threatens 
from  the  side  of  heresy,  which  is  described  symboli- 
cally as  the  works  of  the  Nicolaitans,  the  doctrine  of 
Balaam,  and  Jezebel-doings. 

It  may  indeed  be  questioned  if  the  same  thing  is 
everywhere  meant ;  the  false  Apostles  (ii.  2,  e.g.)  may 
be  other  teachers.  In  the  fundamental  features,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  agreement.  What  the  seer  has  in 
view  is  a  speculative  gnosticism  (ii.  24),  which  he 
considers  only  in  its  practical  aspect  of  licentious 
libertinism,  which  had  no  scruple  in  entering  heathen- 
dom with  all  its  usages  and  abuses.  The  author 
speaks  of  eating  meat  offered  to  idols  and  doing 
fornication.  This  expression,  it  is  true,  belongs  to  the 
Old  Testament  symbolic.  It  is  the  description  of 
how  God's  people  forgot  its  holiness  and  yielded  to 
the  religion  and  usages  of  the  Canaanites.  It  may 
be  figuratively  intended  ;  or  the  actual  words  may 
connect  themselves  with  something  different.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  one 
of  those  forms  of  gnosticism  which  exalted  the 
filthiest  immorality  to  a  principle — the  speculative 
foundation  points  that  way  ;  but  just  as  easily  it  can 
be  a  freer  attitude  to  heathendom,  such  as  we  saw 
adopted  by  a  section  of  the  Corinthians,  and  due  to 
a  one-sided  comprehension  of  Pauline  teaching.  A 
connection  with  Pauline  thoughts  is  evident  in  Asia 
Minor  and  is  made  more  likely  by  the  fact  that  here  and 
there  influences  of  Pauline  terminology  are  revealed. 
As  in  Corinth,  emancipated  women,  who  gave  them- 
selves out  as  prophetesses,  appear  to  have  played  a 
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leading  role ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  free- 
thought  had  immorality  as  a  consequence.  The  seer 
at  any  rate  faces  the  whole  movement  with  the 
greatest  suspicion.  The  great  harlot  symbolises  for 
him  the  world-power  hostile  to  God  (xvii.  1  ff.).  His 
ideal  is  the  complete  antithesis  of  everything  heathen. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  count  it  Christian  perfection 
to  abstain  altogether  from  sexual  intercourse  (Apoc. 
xiv.  4,  cf.  hi.  4  :  I.  iii.  3  is  perhaps  to  be  taken  in  the 
same  sense).  Ecclesiastical  tradition  rightly  cele- 
brates John  of  Ephesus  as  the  apostle  of  virginity. 
How  wide  his  ideal  was  then  spread  we  do  not  know. 
The  number  144000  (xiv.  3)  is,  of  course,  taken  from 
the  apocalyptic  tradition,  and  is  to  be  understood  in 
an  ideal  sense.  But  the  picture  presupposes  the 
existence  at  this  time  of  no  small  proportion  of 
Christian  ascetics. 

If  this  antithesis  in  the  moral  domain  answers  to 
the  conflict  which  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the 
second  and  smaller  letter  of  John,  then  we  shall  find 
the  counter  error  discussed  in  the  third  letter  to  be 
a  feature  of  the  Churches  of  Sardis  and  Ephesus. 
These  have  become  torpid,  they  have  turned  aside 
from  prophecy  and  its  enlivening  spiritual  utterances  ; 
there  is  only  a  dead  ecclesiasticism. 

"  I  counsel  thee,"  says  the  Spirit  through  the  seer, 
"  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest 
be  rich ;  and  white  raiment  that  thou  mayest  be 
clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not 
appear ;  and  anoint  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve  that 
thou  mayest  see  "  (iii.  18).  This  is  an  appeal  to  them 
to  make  use  of  the  charismatic  prophecy.  In  other 
places  also  there  is  talk  of  standing  still  and  retro- 
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gression  (ii.  4) ;  only  in  one  place  of  advance  (ii.  19), 
and  in  one  passage  of  missionary  zeal  (iii.  8).  In 
spite  of  all  the  apocalyptic  tone,  a  certain  worldli- 
ness  is  certainly  to  be  observed.  But  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  reveals  itself  as  moral  power  in  the 
Churches.  Can  we  imagine  that  this  mighty  sum- 
mons to  awake  passed  over  the  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor  leaving  no  trace  behind  ? 

A  certain  lassitude,  such  as  the  seer  has  to  censure 
in  Ephesus  especially,  can  be  recognised  in  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  first  and  larger  epistle,  whose  two 
poles  are  the  repudiation  of  gnostic  speculation  and 
the  inculcation  of  the  brotherly  duty  of  love.  The 
high  strain  of  the  thoughts  which  speak  of  laying 
down  life  for  the  brethren  must  be  moderated  to  the 
practical  direction,  at  least  to  give  some  money  for 
the  hungry  (iii.  16  f£).  The  love  of  God,  which  had 
become  a  mere  phrase,  must  be  balanced  by  the 
demand  for  practical  continuance  in  brotherly  love 
(iv.  20).  "  My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word, 
neither  with  the  tongue  ;  but  in  deed  and  truth " 
(iii.  18).  This  love  is  no  longer  an  all-inclusive  love, 
that  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  com- 
munion ;  always  they  speak  only  of  loving  "  one 
another,"  and  of  "  loving  the  brethren."  The  Chris- 
tian withdraws  timidly  from  the  world,  and  restricts 
himself  to  his  own  circle.  We  observe  a  weakening 
of  the  feeling  of  sin,  not  only  in  the  express  require- 
ment of  a  confession  of  sin  (i.  8  ff.),  but  also  in  the 
way  in  which  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  sins  of 
death  and  those  for  which  intercession  can  be  made 
before  God  (v.  16  f.).  That  presupposes,  where  the 
distinction  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  men,  an  out- 
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ward  standard  such  as  was  adopted  in  the  Church  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries.  Apostasy,  adultery, 
and  murder  are  past  forgiveness. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  not  fail  to  observe  how 
powerfully  the  Christian  conscience  reacts  against 
the  relaxation  of  moral  energy.  With  all  imaginable 
variations,  and  with  the  most  complex  grounding, 
the  essence  of  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  practical 
morality  is  set  forth.  Truth,  the  nature  of  God 
the  Father  wholly  and  completely  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son,  is  here  made  the  weightiest 
practical  requirement  of  Christians :  communion 
with  God  in  love  to  the  brethren,  turning  away 
from  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life  (ii.  16).  Only  "he  that 
doeth  righteousness  is  righteous  "  (iii.  7).  It  is  the 
ideal  of  the  primitive  Church  without  its  Jewish 
national  characteristics  which  is  here  so  vigorously 
held  up  to  the  Gentile  Christianity  of  Asia  Minor. 

Now,  however,  everything  which  was  essential  to 
the  old  Judaism  is  removed :  circumcision,  Sabbath 
keeping,  commandments  about  food.  In  the  apoca- 
lyptic picture  the  altar  appears  in  the  heavenly 
temple,  but  only  the  prayers  of  the  saints  are  laid  on 
it ;  the  slain  lamb  is  not  sacrifice,  but  rather  priest. 
In  regard  to  ceremonial,  everything  is  altered ; 
worship  is  spiritual :  prayer  and  song,  followed  by 
reading  of  Scripture  and  exhortation.  There  is  a 
special  day  set  apart ;  but  the  Lord's  day,  on  which 
the  Church  assembles  and  the  seer  becomes  ecstatic, 
is  nevertheless  something  different  from  a  delayed 
Sabbath. 

In  addition  to  the  severe  attacks  in    Apoc.  ii.   9, 
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iii.  9,  the  Gospel  according  to  John  shows  how 
foreign  everything  Jewish  is  to  this  circle.  The  syna- 
gogue itself  has  torn  asunder  the  bond  between  it 
and  the  new  Church  (ix.  22,  xii.  42),  while  the  heathen 
crush  in  (xii.  20  ff.).  The  Jews  will  not  and  cannot 
hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  because  they  are  from  be- 
neath, of  the  earth  (iii.  31,  viii.  23);  their  father  is 
the  devil  (viii.  44).  Jesus  does  not  keep  the  Sabbath 
(v.  9  ff.,  17  f.,  vii.  22  f.,  ix.  14  ff.).  He  does  not 
attend  the  feasts  regularly  (vi.  4,  vii.  8).  He  has 
dealings  with  Samaritans  without  any  scruples  (iv.  9, 
40).  Already  prayer  to  God  is  not  offered  in  a  cere- 
monial which  is  restricted  to  special  places,  but  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  (iv.  23).  In  Christ,  as  the  only- 
begotten  of  the  Father,  His  nature  has  appeared  full 
of  grace  and  truth  (i.  14,  17).  So  they  that  are  His 
are  sanctified,  and  become  more  and  more  sanctified 
in  the  truth  (xvii.  17).  The  Truth  is  the  Word 
which  he  has  spoken  from  the  Father.  It  reveals  His 
holy  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  constitutes  the 
moral  demand  made  of  the  disciples.  In  the  last 
instance  it  is  His  commands.  So  there  is  mirrored 
in  the  Gospel,  in  spite  of  the  lofty  speculation  of  the 
prologue,  that  thoroughly  practical  Christianity  which 
is  especially  characteristic  of  the  Johannean  circle 
(xvi.  23). 

What  Christians  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the  word 
(viii.  51  ff.).  That  means  to  do  God's  will,  as 
Christ  Himself  does  what  is  well-pleasing  to  the 
Father  (viii.  29,  ix.  31).  "If  any  man  will  do  His 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself"  (vii.  17,  cf. 
xvii.  6  f.).     The  transformation  of  Christianity  into 
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practical  conduct  is  the  best  apologetic,  and  proves 
its  divine  origin,  just  as  Christ's  own  works  are  the 
most  perfect  witness  of  His  having  been  sent  by  God 
(v.  36,  x.  25,  xiv.  11,  31,  xv.  24,  xvii.  4).  That  His 
disciples  bear  much  fruit  is  the  best  glorifying  of  the 
Father  (xv.  8,  16).  The  early  Christian  belief  in  the 
victorious  power  of  the  good  that  is  rooted  in  God 
here  finds  clear  expression  (x.  29,  xvi.  33).  The  view 
that  some  small  amount  of  sin  does  not  matter  is 
directly  contradicted.  He  who  commits  sin  is  the 
slave  of  sin  (viii.  34).  Evil  works  are  a  cause  of  un- 
belief (iii.  19).  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments "  (xiv.  15,  21,  xv.  10). 

The  living  mission-interest  is  portrayed  in  the 
account  of  the  winning  of  the  first  disciples.  One 
tells  the  good  news  to  the  other,  "  We  have  found 
the  Messias"  (i.  41,  45).  We  are  most  favourably 
impressed  by  its  simplicity  and  its  contrast  to  later 
apocryphal  missionaiy  pictures.  "  Rabbi,  where  dwel- 
lestthou?"  "  Come  and  see  "  (i.  39).  The  Church  is 
conscious  that  whoever  approaches  her  abandons  all 
hesitation,  and  is  won  (i.  46).  In  the  figure  of  John 
the  Baptist  we  are  presented  with  a  pattern  of  un- 
selfish humility  and  truth  (i.  20  ff.,  iii.  27  ff.).  Every 
effort  to  secure  honour  among  men,  such  as  marked 
the  Greek  sophists  and  gnostic  teachers,  is  strictly 
repudiated  (v.  44,  vii.  18,  xii.  43).  The  ideal  is  that 
saving  love  which  the  Lord  exemplified  in  the  wash- 
ing of  the  disciples'  feet  (xiii.  1  ff.,  12  ff.).  The 
disciples  of  Jesus  are  to  be  known  by  their  brotherly 
love  (xiii.  34  f).  This  love  goes  so  far  as  to  lay 
down  life  for  a  brother  (x.  17,  xv.  12  f).  Love  to 
the  Lord  does  not  fear   to  go  to   death    with    Him 
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(xi.  16),  and  to  give  up  life  for  Him  (xiii.  37). 
Martyrdoms  have  been  predicted  by  Him  (xvi.  2  f., 
xiii.  36,  xxi.  18),  but  He  has  shown  that  they  mean 
only  following  Him  and  going  to  the  Father.  Every- 
where there  is  a  feeling  of  confidence.  Conscious- 
ness of  uninterrupted  communion  glorifies  the  de- 
parture (xiv.  27  f.,  xv.  11,  xvi.  20  f£,  xvii.  13),  while 
certainty  of  early  reunion  causes  all  the  oppression  of 
the  world  to  appear  trifling :  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  I 
have  overcome  the  world." 

The  disciples,  it  is  true,  still  live  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  distinctly  separated  from  it ;  they  form  a 
community  of  the  same  inward  unity  which  exists 
between  Father  and  Son  (xvii.  21  ff.).  There  is  not 
lacking  the  painful  experience  of  a  great  apostasy ; 
but  the  true  kernel  draws  together  and  to  the  Lord 
all  the  more  joyfully  and  the  more  consciously  (vi. 
66  f.).  The  different  generations  are  distinct;  the 
immediate  disciples  of  the  Lord  precede  the  believers 
won  through  their  preaching  (xvii.  6,  9,  20).  The 
most  prominent  of  all  is  John  the  presbyter,  who 
lived  to  a  great  old  age  in  Ephesus,  and  is  now  dead 
(xxi.  22  f.).  Everything  depends  on  the  witness  of 
the  disciples  (xv.  27,  xix.  35,  xxi.  24)  ;  but  there  is 
no  word  of  hierarchical  forms.  The  ideal  of  woman- 
hood is  presented  in  the  figures  of  Mary  the  mother, 
the  Samaritan  woman,  the  sisters  of  Bethany,  and 
Mary  Magdalene.  Love  of  children  and  care  of  the 
mother  find  their  most  beautiful  expression  in  one  of 
the  words  from  the  Cross  (xix.  26  f.),  though  a  false 
filial  affection  which  interferes  unduly  with  the  pursuit 
of  one's  calling  is  repudiated  (ii.  4).  Of  bad  sins  there 
is  hardly  any  record  in  the  whole  Gospel.     The  peri- 
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cope  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  which  is  designed 
to  scourge  pharisaic  self-righteousness,  and  to  show 
saving  grace  as  superior  to  severe  punishment,  does 
not  belong  to  the  Gospel.  The  immoral  behaviour 
of  the  Samaritan  woman  (iv.  18),  which  we  may 
suppose  allegorical  in  intention,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Christian  Church,  even  if  we  allow  its 
historicity.  The  most  it  can  teach  is  that  Christ 
does  not  endure  such  conduct  in  His  Churches,  and 
that  His  Spirit  will  discover  and  punish  it  (cf.  xvi. 
8  ff.).  That  lying  springs  from  the  devil,  and  that 
he  is  the  instigator  of  murder  (viii.  44),  are  truths 
not  intended  as  special  warnings  against  these  sins. 
Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  Gospel  bears  very  favourable 
testimony  both  to  the  author's  high  moral  comprehen- 
sion of  Christianity  and  to  the  sound  moral  condition 
of  the  Churches  concerned. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Johannean  Circle — (continued). 

THE    CHURCHES    IN    THE   TIME    OF    IGNATIUS. 

A  picture  of  the  same  Churches  not  more  than 
twenty  years  later  is  given  us  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius. 
This  Syrian  bishop  is  dragged  from  Antioch  through 
Asia  Minor  to  Rome,  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  circus  there.  On  the  journey  the  Christian 
Churches  pay  their  respects  to  him.  So  far  as  they 
lie  on  his  way,  they  extend  hospitality  to  him.  The 
remoter  ones  send  deputations.  They  accompany 
him  on  parts  of  the  journey  by  turns.  In  return  he 
sends  them  letters  full  of  thanks  and  counsel. 

From  Smyrna  he  writes  to  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  and 
Tralles,  towns  which  he  did  not  touch.  (The  Epistle 
to  Rome  does  not  concern  us  here.)  Letters  go  from 
Troas  to  the  Churches  of  Philadelphia  and  Smyrna, 
with  which  he  had  become  acquainted,  and  to  Polycarp, 
the  bishop  of  the  latter  town.  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and 
Philadelphia  we  know  from  the  apocalyptic  letters. 
To  estimate  aright  the  picture  of  the  Churches  which 
Ignatius  gives  in  these  letters,  his  individuality  and 
the  situation  must  be  brought  into  consideration. 

Ignatius  is  a  genuine  Syrian.      His  diction,  which, 
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for  Greek,  is  almost  intolerably  affected,  everywhere 
reveals  the  fiery  rhythm  of  Syriac  poetry  with  its 
wonderful  richness  of  colouring  and  imagination. 
The  eccentricities  of  his  nature  were  in  the  highest 
degree  intensified  by  what  had  befallen  him  in 
those  weeks  during  which  he  was  chained  day  and 
night  to  ten  leopards,  as  he  names  his  guard  (Rom. 
v.).  All  the  way  from  Antioch  to  Rome  there  was 
the  one  end  before  his  eyes.  In  the  burning  desire 
to  perfect  his  discipleship  through  martyrdom,  he 
paints  it  with  awful  realism  (Rom.  iv.,  v.,  Smyr.  iv.  2), 

Near  the  fire,  near  to  God  ; 
Among  the  beasts,  with  God. 

He  lives  in  a  higher  world,  in  a  superlative  sphere. 
The  Churches  meet  him  with  honour,  and  worship 
him  in  a  way  which  he  himself  thinks  extravagant. 
We  shall  readily  pardon  little  vanities  in  one  who 
prayed  expressly  for  humility,  as  knowing  clearly 
the  danger  to  which  the  martyr  of  Christ  can  be 
exposed  in  being  deified  by  his  fellows  (Trail,  iv.). 
His  humility  strikes  us  as  overdone,  especially  where 
it  clothes  itself  in  Pauline  phrase,  as  when  he  calls 
himself  the  least  of  the  believers  of  his  own  Church, 
not  worthy  to  be  named  one  of  them  (Eph.  xxi.  2, 
Mag.  xiv.,  Trail,  xiii.  1,  Rom.  ix.  2),  when  he  will  not 
allow  himself,  the  captive,  to  be  compared  with  any 
of  the  free  Christians  of  Magnesia  (xii.),  and  when 
he  will  not  admit  that  he  is  a  disciple  of  Christ  at  all 
(Eph.  i.  2,  iii.  1,  Trail,  v.  2,  Rom.  v.  1).  His  feeling 
of  decadence,  as  compared  with  the  Apostles  (Eph. 
xii.  2,  Trail,  iii.  3,  Rom.  iv.  3),  reacts  naturally  against 
the  homage  brought  him,  and  seizes  upon  the  sternest 
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expression  of  personal  unworthiness.  It  is  not  in- 
sincere, nor  is  it  untruthful  flattery,  when  he  covers 
the  Churches  with  loads  of  praise.  In  his  very  in- 
telligible excitement,  a  man  of  his  fiery  nature  could 
not  speak  without  exaggeration. 

He  piles  up  the  words.  He  does  not  say,  "  children 
of  light,"  or  "  children  of  truth,"  but  "  children  of  the 
light  of  truth"  (Phil.  ii.  1);  he  is  not  content  with 
"  well-ordered,"  but  must  write  "  very  well-ordered  " 
(Mag.  i.).  We  have  only  to  read  the  untranslatable 
series  of  honorary  titles  which,  e.g.,  he  gives  to  the 

Roman  Church  : — a£io'0eo9,  afyoTrpeTrfc,  a£io/j.a.Kapi<TTO$, 
a^ieiraivos,    aj~ioeTriTevKTOs,    aPloayvos    koli     7rpoKadtj/J.evi]    Trj? 

ayairtis,  xpio-Tovo/uLos,  TraTpu>vvjj.o<;,  "  worthy  of  God,  really 
worthy,  worthy  of  blessing,  worthy  of  praise,  worthy 
of  intercession,  really  chaste,  presiding  in  love,  walking 
in  the  law  of  Christ,  adorned  with  the  name  of  the 
Father."  Ignatius  is  so  far  from  desiring  to  flatter, 
that  he  expressly  says,  "  I  know  that  you  will  not  be 
puffed  up,  because  ye  have  Jesus  Christ  in  you  :  and 
especially  when  I  commend  you,  I  know  that  you 
feel  shame,  as  it  is  written,  the  righteous  man  is  his 
own  accuser"  (Magn.  xii.,  cf.  Proverbs  xviii.  17).  We 
shall,  however,  receive  his  expressions  with  caution, 
even  where  he  repeats  the  judgment  of  others,  e.g., 
that  of  the  bishop  of  Ephesus  on  his  own  Church : 
"  Onesimus  praises  extraordinarily  your  excellent 
order  in  God,  that  you  all  live  according  to  the  truth, 
and  no  heresy  lives  among  you,  and  that  ye  listen  to 
no  one  else  but  Jesus  Christ,  Who  speaks  in  truth  " 
(Eph.  vi.  2),  a  statement  which  is  contradicted  by  his 
own  exhortations.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  his 
artificiality,  he  is   not   insincere ;   he   knows   as   yet 
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nothing  of  that  half-pathological  insensibility  of  which 
later  martyrs  boast,  and  which  their  panegyrists  admire 
most.  He  has  a  natural  horror  of  death,  and  thinks 
it  possible  that  a  moment  may  come  when  he  will 
appeal  to  the  Romans  to  beg  for  his  release. 

One  thing  distinctly  great  in  the  man  is  the  stern 
alternative  which  he  offers  :  Christian  or  non-Christian, 
God  or  world,  Life  or  death  (Eph.  xi.  1,  Mag.  v.). 
How  he  elaborates  that,  how  in  conflict  with  Docetism 
he  asserts  a  very  solid  kind  of  Christological  confession, 
how  he  materialises  in  various  ways  the  blessings  of 
Christianity,  how  in  opposition  to  heresy  he  sees  the 
whole  of  salvation  in  one  hierarchy  and  in  the  strictest 
subordination  of  the  Churches,  are  points  which  do 
not  fall  to  be  discussed  here.  But  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  he  emphasises  the  truth  that  "  They  that 
are  carnal  cannot  do  spiritual  things,  nor  they  that 
are  spiritual,  carnal  things  ;  as  also  faith  cannot  do 
the  works  of  unbelief,  nor  unbelief  do  the  works  of 
faith  "  (Eph.  viii.  2).  "  No  one  who  confesseth  the 
faith  sinneth,  nor  does  any  one  who  has  love,  hate  " 
(Eph.  xiv.  2).  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  in  this 
quite  Catholic-minded  bishop,  who  thinks  only  of  the 
great  of  the  Old  Testament  past  as  prophets,  there 
yet  speaks  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  a  "  minister 
of  the  spirit  "  (Oeocpopo?)  living  wholly  in  ecstasy  and 
revelations  (Eph.  xxi.,  Trail,  v.,  Philad.  vii.,  Polyc.  ii.). 
His  words,  too,  bore  fruit.  Even  while  he  was  on  the 
journey,  these  letters  were  collected  and  exchanged 
from  Church  to  Church.  The  letter  which  the  very 
differently- constituted  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  sends 
along  with  the  collection  to  Philippi  bears  witness 
to  the   impression    which  Ignatius  made.     It  is  the 
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echo  of  the  letter  which  Ignatius  sent  to  Polycarp 
himself. 

This  letter  to  Polycarp,  which  differs  distinctly 
from  the  others,  is  a  Mirror  for  Bishops,  a  pastoral 
letter  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word.  We  learn 
from  it  better  than  from  the  letter  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  the  high  demands  which  were  made  of  the 
Christian  bishop.  Ignatius  had  become  acquainted 
with  Polycarp  a  short  time  before,  and  had  observed 
him  in  his  Church ;  all  the  more  important  are  the 
details  which  he  gives. 

The  bishop,  with  eye  fixed  on  the  Lord  Who 
sustains  him,  praying  ever  for  richer  knowledge  and 
clearer  revelations,  is  to  exhort  all  that  they  may  be 
saved,  to  support  all  and  to  receive  all.  Man  for 
man  he  is  to  talk  with  them  to  godly  unanimity  of 
mind.  "  If  ye  love  only  the  good  disciples,  what 
profit  have  ye  ?  rather  seek  by  gentleness  to  subdue 
the  more  corrupt "  (ii.  1).  He  is  a  physician  who  must 
heal  every  wound  according  to  its  nature,  and  cool 
every  fever  through  cold  fomentations.  He  is  not  to 
be  afraid  of  false  teachers  ;  like  a  good  soldier  he  is 
to  withstand  them.  He  is  to  provide  for  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people.  Above  all,  the  widows 
are  placed  in  his  charge.  The  slaves  also  are  to  be 
received  by  him,  but  he  is  to  guard  them  from  pride 
and  desire  for  emancipation.  In  preaching  he  is  to 
warn  against  shameful  callings,  and  because  he  has 
also  to  care  for  the  married,  marriages  are  to  be 
performed  before  him.  The  main  concern  is  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  which  Ignatius  impresses  on  the 
bishop,  and  also  on  the  Church  itself. 

Polycarp,  to  whose  performance  of  the  foregoing 
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Ignatius  testifies,  really  bears  it  out.  That  is  shown 
by  his  epistle  to  the  Church  of  Philippi,  from  which 
we  know  him  as  a  faithful  exhorter  of  Christians. 
He  is  skilful  in  discovering  defects  in  all  ranks.  He 
holds  up  the  pattern  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  com- 
mandments, dwelling  specially  on  the  duty  of  for- 
giveness and  the  giving  up  of  revenge.  Influenced 
by  Paul  and  John  equally,  Polycarp  holds  fast  the 
ideal  of  Christian  faith,  which  hope  follows  and  love 
precedes.  Thus  is  fulfilled  the  commandment  of 
righteousness,  "  Who  has  love  is  far  from  every  sin  " 
(hi.  3).  He  exposes  wrong  doctrine  in  its  diabolical 
deceit  and  fortifies  the  Church  in  fidelity  of  confession, 
in  unity  of  love,  in  the  duties  towards  the  world  out- 
side, and  in  prayer  for  magistrates  and  persecutors. 

Such  are  the  character  sketches  of  two  leading 
Christian  personalities,  who,  in  a  ruling  position, 
exercised  influence  on  the  moral  spirit  of  these 
Churches. 

What  was  the  state  of  matters  in  the  Churches 
themselves  ?  In  the  first  place  we  admire  the  living 
consciousness  of  the  unity  of  all  Christian  com- 
munities, the  warm  interest  in  the  success  of  all 
which  is  revealed  in  actual  deed.  Deputations  were 
sent  to  greet  the  martyr-bishop,  letters  and  news  are 
interchanged.  Through  the  Cilician  deacon  Philo, 
and  the  Syrian  Rheus  Agathopus,  who  followed  him 
and  reached  him  in  Troas,  Ignatius  received  the  glad 
news  that  in  his  Church  of  Antioch  peace  is  restored 
after  the  severe  persecution.  He  wrote  at  once  to 
Philadelphia  and  Smyrna,  and  because  he  had  to 
proceed  on  his  journey,  and  could  not  write  to  all  the 
others,  he  asked  Polycarp  to  hand  his  letter  on.     The 
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intercessions  for  Antioch  are  now  granted  (Eph.  xxi. 
2,  Magn.  xiv.,  Trail,  xiii.,  Rom.  ix.,  Smyr.  xi.).  The 
Churches  are  to  express  their  joy  by  sending  deputa- 
tions and  are  to  strengthen  the  brethren  there.  It  is 
a  large  demand ;  but  Ignatius  had  himself  learned 
how  willing  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  were  to  send 
deputations  to  him  (Eph.  i.  1,  Rom.  ix.  3). 

He  rejoices  at  their  escort  (Phil,  xi.,  Smyr.  xii.) ; 
hurrying  on  before  by  the  direct  road,  the  Ephesians 
go  to  Rome  on  his  behalf  (Rom.  x.).  He  knows  that 
the  nearer  Churches  have  already  sent  deputations,  and 
is  convinced  that  the  people  of  Asia  Minor  can  do  so 
also — for  the  name  of  God  (Phil,  x.)  Who  is  ready  to 
assist  those  who  desire  to  do  well  (Smyr.  xi.  3)  ;  the 
Christian  does  not  belong  to  himself;  he  must  have 
time  for  God  (Polyc.  vii.  3).  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
see  that  the  Philippians,  the  most  remote,  have  asked 
the  Smyrnasans  to  represent  them  also,  and  Polycarp, 
either  himself  or  through  a  deputation,  will  on  a 
favourable  opportunity  make  the  due  arrangements 
(Polyc.  ad  Phil.  xiii.).  It  is  well  known  where  the 
other  prisoners  are  (Rom.  x.  2),  and  there  is  always 
news  (Poly,  ad  Phil.  xiii.).  If  this  amounted  almost 
to  a  worship  of  martyrs  it  was  due  to  pure  admiration 
of  their  heroic  confession  of  the  Gospel ;  of  the  worship 
of  relics  there  is  as  little  mention  as  of  intercession 
with  God. 

Ignatius  can  even  express  the  wish  that  the  wild 
beasts  will  be  his  grave,  devouring  him  entirely,  so 
that  his  burial  may  not  be  a  burden  to  any  one 
(Rom.  iv.  2),  while  at  the  same  time  he  hopes  to  rise 
one  day  in  his  chains  (Eph.  xi.  2).  Other  Christians 
also  find  everywhere  a  friendly  welcome,  like  the  two 
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Syrians  who  followed  Ignatius  in  Smyrna  (x.)  and 
Philadelphia  (xi.  1).  If  some  treated  them  evilly 
there  (annacravr^),  that  was  due  to  personal  and 
material  differences,  to  which  we  shall  return  ;  the 
passionate  Syrian  bishop  with  his  ceterum  censeo 
"  Obey  the  bishop,"  did  not  please  every  one.  Greet- 
ings are  sent  to  intimate  acquaintances,  and  when 
brethren  go  to  strange  places  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended to  the  Churches  there  (Polyc.  ad  Phil.  xiv.). 

Within  the  Churches  a  great  alteration  has  taken 
place.  Everywhere — Rome  is  not  concerned  here — 
there  is  a  firmly-organised  administration  :  a  bishop, 
the  presbytery,  deacons.  Of  charismatics  there  is  now 
no  mention.  When  Ignatius  speaks  of  prophets, 
he  means  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Nevertheless  Ignatius  the  bishop  is  himself  an 
ecstatic,  who  receives  lofty  revelations  which  he 
cannot  impart  to  every  one  (Trail,  v.),  who  waits  for 
such  in  order  to  write  more  (Eph.  xx.),  who  with 
wonderful  wisdom  looks  into  hearts  and  makes  known 
hidden  discords.  Polycarp,  too,  is  to  pray  for  such 
revelations  (Polyc.  ii.  2).  A  warning  is  given  against 
those  who,  without  a  call,  press  in  as  teachers  (Eph. 
xv.).  This  shows  that  the  conflict  which  we  saw  in 
the  third  Epistle  of  John  is  settled :  the  Church 
clearly  feels  itself  to  be  the  only  bearer  of  charismatic 
gifts.  Diotrephes  has  prevailed  over  the  presbyter 
John.  But  the  effects  of  the  conflict  continue.  The 
position  of  the  bishop  seems  not  everywhere  firmly 
fixed.  Ignatius  never  tires  of  repeating  that  union 
with  him  is  the  most  important  Christian  duty.  He 
represents  the  unity  of  the  Church  (Trail,  iii.  1, 
Phil.  iii.  2,  Smyr.  viii.  1).     Without  him  nothing  can 
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happen  in  the  Church :  no  baptism,  no  agape,  no 
eucharist. 

He  who  honours  the  bishop  is  honoured  of  God. 
He  who  does  anything  secretly  behind  the  bishop's 
back,  serves  the  devil  (Smyr.  ix.  1,  cf.  Magn.  iv.). 
It  is  good  when  the  bishop's  adornment  is  great 
wisdom  and  his  strength  humility  (Trail,  iii.  2),  yet 
want  of  oratorical  gifts  and  youth  (Magn.  iii.  1)  do 
not  lessen  his  importance.  His  prayer,  as  the  com- 
bined utterance  of  the  whole  Church,  has  particular 
weight  (Eph.  v.  2).  Special  demands,  however,  are 
made  of  the  bishop  in  the  moral  aspect ;  he  is  to  be 
a  pattern  to  his  Church.  Ignatius  can  boast  of  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  experienced  the  inexpressible 
love,  the  zeal  of  the  entire  Church  in  Onesimus  of 
Ephesus,  Damas  of  Magnesia,  and  Polybius  of 
Tralles.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  pastoral 
theology  of  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp.  Polycarp  him- 
self, in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  records  the 
requirements  made  of  the  other  clerics.  Ignatius 
brings  all  these  under  the  one  great  commandment 
of  obedience  to  the  bishop.  The  presbyters  are  to 
be  full  of  love  and  mercy  toward  every  one,  to  bring 
back  the  wandering,  to  receive  the  weak,  not  to 
neglect  widows,  orphans,  and  poor.  They  are  to  be 
without  anger,  partiality,  unjust  judgment,  far  from 
all  greed  of  money,  not  giving  ready  ear  to  any 
against  another,  not  severe  in  judgment  (vi.  1) ;  the 
teachers  are  to  be  the  servants  of  God  and  Christ, 
not  of  men,  not  slanderers  nor  two-tongued,  free  from 
greed  of  money,  temperate  in  all  things,  full  of  pity, 
caring  for  all,  following  the  example  of  Christ  (v.  2). 

Besides  these,  as  we  see  here,  there  were  still  other 
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classes  in  the  Church,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
those  virgin  ascetics  described  as  widows  (Smyr.  xiii.) 
did  not  belong  to  the  clergy.  As  the  men  are  to 
arm  themselves  with  the  weapons  of  righteousness, 
and  to  teach  themselves  to  walk  in  the  Lord's  com- 
mands, so  their  wives  are  to  teach  themselves  in 
faith,  love,  chastity,  to  love  their  husbands,  and  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  God  (Polyc.  ad 
Phil.  iv.  1  f.).  The  widows  are  soberly  and  thought- 
fully to  apply  themselves  to  intercessory  prayer, 
and  remain  free  from  slandering,  evil-speaking,  false 
witness,  covetousness,  and  other  evils  (3).  The 
young  men  are  to  guard  their  purity  in  obedience  to 
presbyters  and  deacons ;  and  the  virgins  to  walk 
with  unstained  and  chaste  conscience  (v.  3).  These 
are  all  requirements  so  natural  to  the  Christian 
conscience  that  we  may  not  assume  their  prominence 
as  a  proof  of  failure  to  fulfil  them.  They  were 
always  repeated,  and  thereby  with  time  a  corre- 
sponding demeanour  was  bound  to  result. 

If  there  ever  was  an  offence  against  these  demands, 
as  happened  in  Philippi  in  the  case  of  the  avaricious 
presbyter  Yalens  and  his  wife,  it  was  keenly  felt. 
Even  Polycarp,  the  bishop  of  a  different  Church, 
expressed  the  deep  pain  which  the  occurrence  caused 
him,  and  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  exhorting 
the  whole  Church  once  more  to  chastity  and  truth, 
and  of  steeling  it  against  covetousness  which  leads 
to  idolatry  (cf.  Col.  iii.  5),  yet  with  the  express 
addition  that  he  does  not  expect  such  from  the 
Church  which  the  Apostle  Paul  commended.  The 
Church  is  to  call  those  people  to  repentance,  and  so 
to  edify  itself  (ad  Phil.  xi.). 
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If  the  one  conflict  of  the  Johannean  period  is  set 
aside  through  firmer  organisation,  the  conflict  with 
false  doctrine,  especially  docetism,  continues  unabated. 
We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  relation  of  its 
representatives  to  earlier  heretics,  whether  the  idea 
is  still  the  same  or  a  development.  Nor  is  Ignatius 
the  man  to  take  pains  to  make  that  clear.  He  is 
concerned  only  with  the  great  facts  of  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection,  which  are  the  guarantee  of  real 
salvation  and  which  he  sets  forth  as  solidly  as  possible. 
He  plays  with  formulae  only  to  lead  his  opponents 
to  an  absurdity ;  those  who  will  admit  only  the 
appearance  of  suffering  are  themselves  only  appear- 
ances (Trail,  x.,  Smyr.  ii.).  As  they  do  not  believe 
in  the  redeeming  death,  so  are  they  themselves  un- 
worthy of  belief,  unworthy  that  they  should  be 
named  (Smyr.  v.).  His  special  criticism  lies  in  the 
moral  domain.  He  declares  that  false  teachers  lack 
love.  That  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  give 
occasion  to  all  these  debates  and  destroy  the  unity 
of  the  Church  (Smyr.  vii.  1).  But  they  have  no 
idea  at  all  of  the  tasks  of  practical  Christianity. 
They  are  not  troubled  about  the  exercise  of  love 
(Smyr.  vi.  2) ;  they  keep  themselves  far  from  the 
eucharist  and  the  Church's  meetings  (Smyr.  vii.  1). 
Their  abominable  pride  is  to  blame ;  they  imagine 
themselves  to  be  superior  (Eph.  v.  3).  Ignatius 
seems  unable  to  say  anything  more  about  them 
when  he  calls  their  doctrine  evil  (Eph.  ix.  1),  and 
speaks  of  their  doing  what  is  unworthy  of  God  (Eph. 
vii.  1).  Though  the  Churches  are  to  flee  from  them 
as  from  wild  beasts,  they  may  still  be  prayed  for ; 
it  will  nevertheless  be  difficult  to  save  them  (Eph. 
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vii.  1 ).  The  rupture  was  evidently  complete,  although 
gnosticism  by  no  means  withheld  from  propagandism 
in  the  Churches.  In  Ephesus  there  was  no  schism 
in  the  Church  (Heresy  vi.  2).  Ignatius  expressly 
says  that  his  warnings  are  intended  only  to  guard 
against  schism  (Eph.  viii.  1,  Mag.  xi.,  Trail,  viii.  1). 

Nevertheless  he  must  have  considered  these  ex- 
hortations very  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
were  false  teachers  in  Ephesus  itself  (Eph.  ix.),  and 
in  Magnesia  there  were  people  who,  while  they 
recognised  the  bishop  as  such,  held  their  own 
assemblies  without  him  (Magn.  iv.).  The  Churches 
must  draw  together  all  the  more,  and  the  episcopal 
organisation,  which  also  afforded  a  middle  point  of 
worship,  is  found  to  be  very  effective  to  this  end 
(Magn.  vii.,  Phil.  iv.).  Ignatius  asks  for  more  active 
participation  in  the  devotional  life,  more  frequent 
meetings  (Eph.  xiii.  1) ;  the  bishop  is  to  summon  all 
members  by  name  (Polyc.  iv.  2). 

Docetism  was  not  the  only  danger.  A  second 
threatened  in  Judaism,  as  Ignatius  names  it,  without, 
however,  giving  us  any  sufficient  explanation  of  what 
he  understands  by  the  term.  It  might  almost  be 
supposed  to  be  only  a  reminiscence  of  Pauline  con- 
troversy. But  the  warnings  which  are  found  only 
in  the  epistles  to  Magnesia  (x.)  and  Philadelphia 
(vi.)  are  too  definite.  With  the  old  agitation  that 
proceeded  from  Palestine  this  had  indeed  nothing  to 
do ;  its  representatives  are  Gentile  Christians,  uncir- 
cumcised  (Phil.  vi.).  It  is  simply  biblical  legalism, 
which,  as  reaction  against  the  moral  indifference  of 
speculative  theology,  goes  to  the  other  extreme, 
burdening  Christianity  again  with  Old  Testament  law 
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and  setting  up  again  the  once  historically-justified 
ideal  of  Jewish  Christianity,  the  loyal  fulfilment  of 
the  law  under  the  entirely  altered  circumstances  of 
Gentile  Christianity. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  wonderful  fact  that  this 
Christianity,  under  the  guidance  of  men  like  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp,  held  fast  to  its  own  ideal.  Naturally 
it  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Paul,  to  form  a  new  ideal  through  the  operation  of 
the  Christian  spirit,  which  finds  unaided  what  is  right 
in  the  moral  domain.  The  type  of  the  Christian 
moral  life  was  already  long  formed.  There  was  a 
regular  expression  for  it,  Kara  -^pia-Tiavia-/j.6v  "Qv,  to  live 
according  to  Christianity,  to  walk  according  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity  (Magn.  x.  1).  It  is  char- 
acteristic that  besides  the  earlier  motives  of  the 
imitation  of  God  (Eph.  i.  1,  Trail,  i.  2),  the  pattern  of 
Christ  (Polyc.  ad  Phil.  x.  1),  and  the  thought  of  the 
end  of  all  things  (Eph.  xi.  1),  the  most  effective 
inducements  are  the  recollection  of  the  great  past 
and  their  relation  to  the  apostles  (Eph.  xi.  2,  xii., 
Polyc.  ad  Phil.  i.  2,  iii.  2,  xi.  2  f).  The  new 
period,  it  is  true,  did  add  new  features  to  the  ideal. 
What,  in  the  case  of  Paul,  was  only  slightly  in- 
dicated as  Christian  public  spirit  and  acknowledgment 
of  voluntary  services  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  now 
appears  as  the  external  cohesion  of  all  congregations 
in  confession  and  ceremonial,  and  as  the  obedience 
of  all  members  to  the  bishop  and  his  clergy.  But 
however  much  importance  the  special  characteristics 
of  Ignatius  attach  to  this,  the  early  Christian  elements 
have  not  been  disowned.  It  still  remains  the  most 
important  duty  of  Christians  that,  looking  to  Christ's 
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sufferings,  they  should  meet  anger  with  gentleness, 
boasting  with  humility,  calumnies  with  prayers, 
seductions  with  fixed  faith,  cruelty  with  mildness, 
showing  themselves  the  brethren  of  their  opponents 
with  meekness.  These  are  the  works  by  which  the 
heathen  can  be  won  as  disciples  of  the  Gospel 
(Eph.  x).  The  Lord's  words  which  forbid  judgment 
and  revenge,  are  always  kept  in  mind  (Polyc.  ad 
Phil.  2).  The  Christian  owes  it  to  his  Christianity 
that  his  work  shall  be  seen  (Eph.  xiv.  2).  A  few 
foolish  men  can  discredit  the  whole  Church  of  God  ; 
therefore  all  offence  in  outward  things  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  all  inner  enmity,  which  only  too  easily  gives 
occasion  to  offence  (Trail,  viii.  2). 

The  greater  extension  of  the  Churches  gives  rise  to 
a  much  greater  danger,  that,  viz.,  of  a  merely  nominal 
Christianity.  Ignatius  exhorts  Christians  to  be  so 
not  only  in  name  but  in  deed  (Magn.  iv.),  as  he 
himself  prays  for  the  strength,  not  only  to  be  called 
a  Christian  but  also  to  be  found  a  Christian  (Rom. 
hi.  2).  Christianity  is  not  something  that  men  can 
be  persuaded  to  by  art ;  it  reveals  its  greatness  and 
power,  when  it  is  met  by  the  world  with  hatred 
(Rom.  iii.  3).  In  Christianity  Ignatius  certainly 
places  the  greatest  stress  on  the  religious  confession 
which  remains  constant  in  martyrdom,  and  on  the 
common  worship.  But  he  means  also  the  practical 
demonstration  of  morality.  It  is  indeed  remarkable 
that  he  never  mentions  the  grievous  sins  of  heathen- 
dom, unchastity,  covetousness,  and  so  on.  He  indi- 
cates in  a  single  word  that  married  people  are  to 
belong  exclusively  to  one  another,  for  in  the  Christian 
brother-  and  sister-hood  it  was  just  here  that  a  certain 
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danger  lay  (Polyc.  v.  1).  For  the  rest,  Ignatius  is  dis- 
posed to  view  with  much  more  suspicion  the  spiritual 
pride  of  asceticism  (Polyc.  v.  2)  and  the  desire  for 
emancipation  on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  who  probably 
even  claimed  that  they  should  be  redeemed  with 
Church  funds.  Ignatius  repeats  what  Paul  said  in 
regard  to  this.  Instead  of  becoming  to  some  extent 
puffed  up  as  Christians,  they  should  rather  serve 
with  greater  faithfulness  for  the  honour  of  God 
(Polyc.  iv.  3).  There  is  still  a  warning  against 
dishonourable  professions  which  are  incompatible 
with  Christianity  (Polyc.  v.   1). 

What  Ignatius  is  thinking  of  specially  is  not  quite 
clear.  According  to  later  statements,  we  shall  have 
to  understand  all  that  is  in  any  way  connected  with 
idolatry,  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  perhaps,  also, 
war.  The  Christian  himself  engages  in  a  warfare 
with  his  heavenly  Lord  :  let  none  be  found  deserting 
His  standard  (Polyc.  vi.  2). 

It  may  be  said  that  the  fact  of  those  questions  of 
morals  not  being  spoken  of  is  due  to  the  method  of 
Ignatius,  who  emphasises  only  the  one  central  point 
of  Christianity,  confession  and  Church  unity.  But 
even  Polycarp,  who  is  so  different  and  so  entirely 
practical,  goes  carefully  through  the  duties  of 
Christians  in  all  conditions,  and  hardly  mentions  them 
at  all.  On  one  occasion  he  names,  as  what  Christians 
have  to  avoid,  injustice,  over-reaching,  covetousness, 
calumny,  false  witness  (ad  Phil.  ii.  2),  especially  in 
the  case  of  widows  (iv.  3).  The  moral  failings  against 
which  Paul  warns  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  vi.  9  f.)  he 
treats  only  as  the  temptations  of  youth.  The  ideal  is 
the  chastity  of  the  young  man  and  maid,  and  we  do 
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not  get  the  impression  that  any  great  difficulty  was 
looked  for  in  the  realisation  of  this.  A  Christian 
custom  has  been  developed,  and  lies  like  a  wall  of 
protection  round  the  individual  members  of  the 
community,  separating  them  absolutely  from  every- 
thing pagan.  The  dangers  now  lie  in  another 
province.  There  is  a  Christian  clergy,  which  easily 
abuses  its  office,  not  in  the  way  of  false  doctrine  only, 
but  also  for  cruel  party -judgment  and  self-aggrandise- 
ment. The  case  of  Valens  is  a  sad  instance  of  this. 
But  this,  too,  is  such  an  isolated  instance  that  it  can- 
not be  accepted  as  typical. 

Love  and  obedience — these  are  the  two  poles 
round  which  the  Christian  life  of  this  circle  moves. 
The  former,  standing  at  the  beginning  and  right  in 
the  forefront,  brings  us  back  immediately  upon  the 
central  thoughts  of  the  Gospel.  Here  it  was  Jesus 
who  taught  John  as  well  as  Paul.  The  obedience 
which  Ignatius  pushes  into  the  foreground  shows, 
on  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  later  development,  and 
points  to  the  organisation  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
is  remarkable  that  we  find  both  united  in  that  letter 
from  Rome  to  Corinth,  which  is  evidently  quite 
unaffected  by  this  Johannean  circle.  We  must 
again  admit  that  the  same  spirit,  though  operative 
in  very  different  fashion,  shapes  conceptions  and 
conditions  that  are  entirely  similar. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Beginnings  of  Gnosticism. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  note  two  influences 
which  worked  with  disintegrating  effect.  One  was 
the  divergence  between  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
side  of  Christianity,  the  other  was  the  effect  which  the 
ascetic  tendencies  of  the  age  had  on  its  moral  ideas. 
These  two  influences  are  the  constituent  factors  of 
that  form  of  Christian  morality  which  we  find  in 
gnosticism.  A  very  significant  name  for  a  thing 
hard  to  comprehend  !  We  may  say  for  certain,  that 
it  is  no  specially  Christian  phenomenon.  The  currents 
which  the  whole  thought  of  the  time  followed  attained 
great  influence  in  the  youthful  Christianity.  Specu- 
lative necessity,  the  desire  for  redemption  and  expia- 
tion, formed  wonderful  systems  and  rites  from  Oriental 
mythology,  astrology,  Greek  philosophy  and  mysteri- 
osophy.  To  these  the  Gospel  of  Christ  made  a  more 
or  less  large  contribution.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  religious  history,  it  is  of  the  utmost  interest  to  see 
how  Christianity  influenced  this  whole  world  of 
thought  in  the  way  of  clearing  it  up,  and  how  this 
influence  made  itself  more  and  more  felt. 

Still  more  important  is  it  to  observe  how  Chris- 
tianity itself,  the  Gospel,  suffered  peculiar  modification 
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through  its  introduction  into  this  world  of  thought, 
how  there  was  first  formed  a  doctrine  of  faith  and 
morality,  a  theology,  and  how  this  doctrine  on  the 
basis  of  Greek  speculation  spiritualised  the  Gospel 
and  volatilised  its  historical  content.  Here,  however, 
our  task  can  only  be  to  test  the  influences  which  this 
whole  tendency  exercised  on  the  moral  life.  We 
restrict  ourselves  purposely  to  the  beginnings  of 
gnosticism.  The  great  systems  of  a  Basilides  or  a 
Valentinus  lie  outside  the  limit  which  we  have 
adopted.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  also  offer  some- 
thing new  and  different.  They  are,  in  the  first  place, 
results  of  theological  reflection,  and,  further,  they 
show  a  distinct  advance  in  the  Christian  factor.  An 
express  appeal  was  made  by  them  to  passages  of 
Scripture  and  words  of  the  Lord,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  these  shows  that  the  positive  thoughts 
of  the  Gospel  balanced  the  negative  thought  of  the 
common  gnostic  ethic.  The  narratives  of  the  so- 
called  apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  nearer  to 
the  original  gnosticism  than  those  systems.  In  story 
form  these  narratives  set  forth  the  fates  of  the  apostles 
Thomas,  Andrew,  and  John,  in  order  to  bring  the 
views  of  gnostic  circles  into  the  Church.  However 
late  they  may  be,  we  can  well  use  them  as  illustra- 
tion. What  they  relate  gives  a  picture  of  conditions 
and  views  much  older  than  the  works  themselves. 
We  renounce  those  systems  all  the  more  readily  because 
we  are  less  concerned  with  systematic  foundations  than 
with  the  actual  outcome  of  ethical  tendencies. 

The  beginnings  of  gnosticism  are  lost  in  thick 
darkness.  Concrete  figures  are  almost  entirely 
wanting.       Names     like     Hymena?us,      Alexander, 
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Philetus,  Phygelus,  and  Hermogenes  tell  us  nothing 
(1  Tim.  i.  20,  2  Tim.  i.  15,  ii.  17,  iv.  14).  Even  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  usually  first  treated  in  the 
history  of  heresy,  Cerinthus,  e.g.,  we  can  obtain  no 
clear  picture  from  the  contradictory  sources.  In  the 
heat  of  the  controversy  some  of  the  leaders  had 
typical  names  from  the  Old  Testament  applied  to 
them — Balaam,  Jezebel,  Jannes  and  Jambres  (Apoc. 
ii.  14,  20,  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  Jude  11),  and  one  might 
almost  claim  to  learn  more  from  these.  Nevertheless 
we  can  see  that  the  beginnings  of  the  movement 
reach  back  into  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  The 
tendencies  combated  by  Paul  in  Phrygia  are  already 
gnostic.  The  Johannean  writings  wage  a  conflict 
with  gnostics  in  Asia  Minor  (perhaps  Cerinthus). 
The  pastoral  epistles  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (2  Peter) 
also  contend  with  gnostics  of  various  kinds.  We 
must  everywhere  remember  that  gnosticism  is  no 
closed  system.  The  word  describes  a  variegated 
manifold  of  views,  and  the  boundary  line  between 
it  and  Church  Christianity  is  always  a  fluctuating 
one.  The  separation  from  communion  with  the 
Church,  which  II.  John  strives  for,  seems  in  I.  John 
to  be  already  complete.  2  Tim.  ii.  20  even  offers 
a  theory  for  the  existence  side  by  side  of  true  and 
false  Christians,  while  Jude  23  demands  the  strictest 
separation  and  hardly  seems  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  conversion.  Ignatius  also  warns  against  these 
false  Christians.  They  are  like  raving  dogs,  which 
bite  secretly  and  leave  wounds  that  cannot  easily  be 
healed  (ad  Eph.  vii.  1).  Thus  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
define  exactly  where  the  Catholic  Christianity  ceases 
and  gnosticism  begins. 
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Gnosticism  is,  in  the  first  place,  intellectualism, 
one-sided  over- valuation  of  knowledge  at  the  expense 
of  moral  activity.  In  this  sense  we  have  found 
gnosticism  already  among  the  "  Strong  "  in  Corinth. 
If  faith  was  for  Paul  the  source  of  the  highest  moral 
power,  the  two  closely-connected  factors,  objective 
belief  and  moral  conduct,  diverge  more  and  more  as 
time  goes  on.  Sometimes  the  emphasis  is  laid  only 
on  the  one,  sometimes  on  the  other.  Knowledge 
is  the  catchword  on  the  one  side  and  practical 
Christianity  on  the  other.  The  hostile  tendencies 
move  always  further  and  further  apart  until  there  is 
a  distinct  external  break.  We  have  come  across 
such  oppositions  repeatedly.  Sometimes  they  were 
differences  within  the  Church,  sometimes  disputes 
with  different  communions  which  called  themselves 
Christian.     The  boundary  line  always  fluctuates. 

The  warning  against  many  teachers  (Jas.  hi.  1)  was 
directed  against  tendencies  within  the  Church.  The 
people  mentioned  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1  Tim. 
i.  4  ff.,  iv.  7,  vi.  4,  20,  2  Tim.  ii.  14,  16,  23,  Tit. 
iii.  9),  who  delighted  in  dialectical  arts  and  exegeti- 
cal  wiles,  disputes  about  words  and  mythological 
genealogies,  are  already  distinct  from  the  Churches. 
Their  impulse  towards  knowledge  no  longer  abides 
by  the  simple  Christianity.  Those  who  are  combated 
in  the  Johannean  epistles  volatilise  Christianity  itself 
with  their  speculations,  but  are  driven  out  of  the 
communities  (II.  John  7  ff.,  I.  John  ii.  18  ff.,  iv.  1  f.). 

Now  it  is  characteristic  of  the  intellectualism  of 
all  ages,  that  it  has  little  understanding  of,  and  no 
interest  in,  the  practical  tasks  of  life.  Christian 
gnostics  of  the  later  period  could  not  disprove   the 
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statement  of  the  heathen  Plotinus  that  they  neglected 
ethics  and  were  worse  than  epicureans.  It  was  the 
same  in  the  earlier  period.  "  They  profess  that  they 
know  God,  but  by  their  works  they  deny  Him,  being 
abominable  and  disobedient,  and  unto  every  good 
work  reprobate  (Tit.  i.  16).  "  They  lack  the  fruit  of 
righteousness"  (Hermas,  S.  IX.  xix.  2). 

What  the  Christian  circles  feel  most  in  these 
people  is  the  lack  of  Christian  consciousness  and 
sense  of  community :  they  separate  themselves  from 
the  Church  even  where  no  separation  has  been  made 
on  the  Church's  initiative.  In  vain  self-exultation 
they  declare  themselves  pneumatics,  the  true  spiritual 
men,  and  despise  ordinary  people  as  psychic  (Jud.  19). 
In  the  presumption  of  wisdom  they  boast  of  their 
superiority  and  have  envying  and  strife  in  their  heart 
(Jas.  iii.  13  ff.).  The  gnostic  is  arrogant;  he  con- 
siders himself  superior,  he  has  really  known  God 
(I.  John  ii.  3  f.,  iv.  7  f.),  is  in  communion  with  Him 
(i.  6),  and  is  a  being  of  light  (ii.  9).  In  spite  of  that, 
however,  he  neglects  the  simplest  duties  of  brotherly 
love,  hospitality,  and  helping  the  poor  (I.  John  ii.  9, 
iii.  10  f.,  14,  iv.  7,  20,  1  Tim.  i.  5).  Gnostics  have 
no  loving  concern  for  the  widow,  for  orphans,  for 
the  distressed,  for  prisoners  or  emancipated,  for  the 
hungry  or  the  thirsty.  They  keep  far  from  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  prayer  (of  the  Church, 
Ignatius  ad  Smyr.  vi.  2,  vii.   1). 

And  more,  the  gnostic  shrinks  from  confession, 
while  in  the  later  period,  with  the  increase  of 
persecution,  Christianity  emphasises  the  Christian's 
obligation  to  confess  most  expressly.  We  might 
almost  suppose   this   reproach  to   be    a   calumny  of 
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antagonists,  were  it  not  always  repeated  in  regard  to 
nearly  all  the   large  schools  of  the  second    century. 

The  gnostics  must  have  thoroughly  abominated 
the  martyr  fanaticism  of  the  other  Christians. 
That  was  in  keeping  with  their  philosophical  attitude. 
Stoics  like  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  saw  in 
Christian  boldness  of  confession  only  obstinacy.  The 
rejection  of  the  Christian  eschatology  and  future 
hope  shaped  the  conduct  of  the  gnostics  even  more 
than  their  fundamental  attitude  to  the  state  and  to 
society.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  much 
unwholesome  fanaticism  hidden  under  the  cloak  of 
zeal  for  confession — the  later  Church  had  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  dissuasion  in  this  matter.  Then  also  the 
very  sensuous  representatives  of  future  glory,  and  of 
the  reward  that  awaited  martyrs,  which  were  current, 
led  to  the  frequent  seeking  of  martyrdom,  as  the 
visions  of  Perpetua  and  Saturus  show.  A  with- 
drawal of  the  gnostics  here  was  quite  intelligible. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that 
this  eminently  cold  attitude  of  theirs  deeply  hui't  the 
other  Christians,  and  was  bound  to  strengthen  the 
idea  that  gnostics  lacked  real  boldness  in  confession 
and  proper  courage  of  the  faith. 

Single  martyrdoms  of  gnostically-minded  people 
could  not  alter  this.  "  Si  duo  faciunt  idem,  non  est 
idem  "  ;  the  death  of  one  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  Christian  Church  was  not  considered  Christian 
martyrdom. 

In  general  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  this 
barrenness  in  practical  moral  behaviour  went  in  single 
instances.  Allusion  must  be  made  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  is  much 
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said  of  miracles  of  every  kind,  but  little  of  the  works 
of  love.  The  former  are  simply  wonderful  displays, 
in  some  cases  without  any  moral  reward  ;  only,  as  a 
rule,  the  death  is  followed  by  a  reanimating  of  the 
corpse,  as  a  demonstration  of  divine,  not  diabolical, 
power.  Where  sums  of  money,  or  even  whole  pro- 
perties, were  divided  among  the  poor,  the  motive  is 
less  pity  of  those  in  necessity  than  the  effort  to  get 
away  from  possessions  that  are  found  to  worry.  But 
it  must  also  be  maintained  that  the  real  apostle, 
as  distinguished  from  magicians,  faith-healers,  and 
itinerant  charlatans,  was  to  be  recognised  by  good- 
ness, healing  without  reward,  simplicity,  mildness, 
and  joy  in  confession  (Act  Thom.,  ii.  20,  p.  16  ;  Act 
John,  5,  p.  153,  Act  Andr.,  12,  p.  28,  Bonnet).  There 
are  not  lacking  some  fine  instances  of  moral  instruc- 
tion(Act  Thorn.,  vi.  55,  p.  42,  ix.,  p.  56,  and  frequently), 
where  in  particular  the  stress  laid  upon  the  command 
not  to  return  evil  for  evil  is  remarkable.  Moral 
responsibility  for  the  guidance  of  others  cannot  come 
to  finer  expression  than  in  a  word  of  the  Traditions  of 
Matthias  used  by  Basilides :  "  When  the  neighbour 
of  a  chosen  person  sins,  then  the  chosen  person  has 
himself  sinned  ;  because  had  he  so  guided  himself  as 
the  logos  demanded,  then  the  neighbour  would  not 
have  sinned  out  of  respect  for  his  conduct."  As  a 
rule,  however,  they  do  not  go  beyond  the  repudiation 
of  the  serious  heathen  vices.  The  revelation  of  hell  in 
the  Acts  of  Thomas  vi.  52  ff.  describes  in  close  touch 
with  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  the  punishments  for 
unnatural  vices,  adultery,  calumniation,  theft,  dis- 
solute life,  while  the  other  moral  duties,  like  mildness, 

visitation    of    sick,    burial    of    the    dead,    are    only 
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faintly  indicated  in  negative  form.  The  avoidance  of 
fornication,  covetousness,  gluttony,  is  not  specifically 
Christian.  We  find  similar  exhortations  among  the 
orphics  and  other  pagan  philosophers.  The  disorder 
(arapaga,  Act  John  29,  p.  166)  also  is  more  re- 
miniscent of  Stoicism  than  of  the  Gospel.  The 
gnostics  sought  the  essence  of  Christianity  elsewhere, 
in  absorption,  in  the  mystery  of  redemption  and — in 
asceticism. 

We  should  do  great  injustice  to  gnostics  were  we 
to  treat  them  as  mere  intellectualists,  barren  of 
practical  morality.  Many  of  them  bestowed  a  great 
deal  of  thought  upon  morals  :  Isidorus,  the  son  of 
Basilides,  wrote  a  book  on  ethics,  and  in  Clement  of 
Alexandria  highly  interesting  disquisitions  by  different 
gnostics  can  be  read.  Not  only  did  they  think  about 
ethics ;  they  made  a  serious  endeavour  to  practise 
morality.  Only  their  ideal  lay  in  a  totally  different 
direction  from  that  of  the  Gospel.  Their  ground 
principle  is  absolute  dualism  between  spirit  as  good 
and  matter  or  nature  as  evil.  That  man  is  a  natural 
being  is  here  felt  not  to  involve  a  divinely- appointed 
task,  but  to  be  a  consequence  of  human  sin.  Break- 
ing away  from  nature  is  the  parole.  Hence  the 
docetism  of  their  Christology :  Christ  cannot  belong 
to  the  four  elements  (Acts  Thorn.,  p.  87).  Hence  the 
spiritualism  of  their  eschatology  :  the  resurrection  has 
alreadjr  (inwardly)  taken  place  (2  Tim.  ii.  18).  Hence 
also  their  asceticism  in  the  moral  domain.  This  is  so 
far  from  being  something  originally  Christian,  that  in 
view  of  its  ground  principle  of  dualism  and  its  denial 
of  the  natural-human,  it  can  be  regarded  as  the 
opposite   of  the  Christian  ethic.     It  dominated  the 
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popular  philosophy  of  the  time.  We  find  it  in  Philo 
and  the  later  Stoics.  Originally  as  foreign  to  Judaism 
as  to  Hellenism,  it  had  assumed  in  Essenism  and  New- 
Pythagoreanism,  Jewish  as  well  as  Greek  forms. 
We  already  saw  how  powerfully  this  spirit  influenced 
the  youthful  Christianity.  Even  a  Paul  could  not 
entirely  avoid  the  tendency  of  the  time,  however 
clearly  he  held  fast  in  principle  to  the  positive  central 
thoughts  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus.  How  much  less 
his  Churches,  how  much  less  the  later-comers,  to 
whom  the  close  touch  with  the  witnesses  of  the 
Gospel,  and,  above  all,  the  sure  foundation  supplied 
by  the  prophetic  religion  of  Israel,  were  wanting ! 
Some  of  these,  perhaps,  before  their  conversion,  had 
gone  through  the  school  of  Greek  philosophy,  and 
had  belonged  to  an  orphic  society  !  When  Paul  him- 
self defined  the  moral  ideal  of  Christianity  negatively  as 
opposition  to  the  sins  of  heathendom,  what  was  more 
natural  than  to  contrast  the  spirituality  of  Christian 
life  with  the  sensuality  of  the  ancient  world  ?  We 
explained  the  early  appearance  of  such  endeavours 
in  Corinth  as  due  to  the  abhorrence  of  ceremonial 
glorification  of  unchastity.  The  gnostics,  however, 
went  further.  Among  them  we  find  the  body  re- 
garded as  the  source  of  all  defects  (Act  Thorn.,  hi.  37, 
p.  28).  The  most  important  task  is  the  disciplining 
of  the  body  in  the  sense  of  continually-increased 
asceticism  (1  Tim.  iv.  8) ;  while  the  repression  of 
all  impulse,  the  restricting  of  all  needs  to  a  minimum, 
is  the  goal  of  perfection. 

The  fact  that  we,  who  are  accustomed  to  measure 
by  the  supreme  standard  of  the  Gospel,  see  in  all  this 
something  unnatural,  a  want  of  moral  maturity,  and 
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even  a  lower  stage  of  morality,  ought  not  to  prevent 
us  from  noting  that  for  the  time  it  was  an  intelligible 
utterance  of  moral  energy.  The  degradation  and 
sensuality,  the  shamelessness  with  which  immorality 
flaunted  itself,  the  deterioration  of  nutvralia  non  sunt 
turpia  into  the  vilest  unnatural  perversities  were 
bound  to  call  forth  a  reaction  of  the  kind  when  moral 
earnestness  came  into  sway.  Only  that  gnosticism 
makes  the  mistake  of  standing  still  with  the  physical. 
It  did  not  recognise  morality  in  its  special  features. 
The  confusion  of  the  two  domains  is  characteristic  of 
it.  The  inwardness  which  constitutes  the  height  of 
Gospel  apprehension  is  wanting;  outward  things  are 
decisive  also  in  moral  questions. 

Here,  too,  the  boundaries  fluctuate.  We  find  the 
ascetic  tendencies  both  in  the  Churches  acknowledged 
as  Catholic,  and  in  gnostic  circles  separated  from  the 
Church.  By  some  the  duty  of  moderation  was 
emphasised  as  well  as  practical  tasks ;  by  others 
stress  was  laid  on  positive  moral  demands  as  well  as 
on  asceticism.  In  theory  it  makes  indeed  a  great 
difference  whether  the  (yKpdreia  comes  to  light  only 
as  the  involuntary  outflow  of  moral  earnestness,  or  as 
the  consequence  of  a  complete  dualistic  system :  in 
practice  it  is,  as  a  rule,  only  a  difference  of  degree. 
To  mark  the  boundaries  better,  then,  we  might  state 
it  thus : — where  asceticism,  as  complete  abstinence 
from  all  sensuality  on  ground  of  dualistic  theories,  is 
to  be  laid  upon  all  believers,  there  is  Sect.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  high  valuation  of  abstinence  as  a 
special  stage  only  to  be  attained  by  single  persons 
richly  blessed  of  God,  beside  which  the  positive 
morality  remains  recognised  as  the  ideal  of  average 
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Christianity,  is  Catholic.  In  other  words,  the  specific 
Christianity  rescues  itself  only  through  the  theory  of 
the  twofold  morality,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak 
in  the  next  section.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  majority  of  gnostics  rejected  or 
set  aside  the  Old  Testament  basis  of  Christianity. 
They  have  no  share  in  the  rich  treasure  of  moral 
experience  and  the  keen  moral  judgment  formed 
upon  a  strict  monotheism,  which  Christianity  had 
brought  over  from  Judaism  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  ancient  heathen  spirit  could  assert  itself  without 
any  limitation. 

The  moral  ideal  of  gnosticism  is  rightly  described 
in  the  requirement  which  Thomas  makes  (ii.  28,  p. 
21).  "  Refrain  from  fornication,  from  covetousness, 
from  care  for  the  belly."  In  the  first  of  these  de- 
mands, however,  every  sexual  relationship,  even  within 
the  marriage,  in  the  second  all  earthly  possession,  and 
in  the  last,  all  nurture  that  went  beyond  what-  was 
absolutely  necessary,  is  forbidden. 

Paul  also,  as  is  well  known,  discusses  the  renuncia- 
tion of  marriage,  but  he  speaks  with  remarkable  re- 
straint, and  urges  objections.  John  of  Asia  Minor 
appears  in  tradition  as  the  apostle  of  virginity,  and 
the  glorification  of  virgins  (Apoc.  xiv.  4)  confirms 
this  view  of  him.  But  it  is  something  quite  different 
from  this  when  false  teachers  are  said  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  to  hinder  marriage  (1  Tim.  iv.  3).  Procreation 
as  such  was  considered  sin,  and  the  cause  of  death's 
domination.  Christ  came  to  break  away  from  it 
(Satornil  apud  Iren.,  1  xxiv.  2,  Tatian,  ibid.,  xxviii. 
1,  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians).  Hence,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  idealising  of  Christian  motherhood 
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(1  Tim.  ii.  15).  Sexual  impulse  is  a  foul  frenzy, 
something  devilish  (Act  Joh.,  113,  p.  213).  Stories 
of  the  lust  of  the  devil  and  his  companions  after 
beautiful  women  make  up  the  gnostic  romances. 
The  horribleness  and  insatiableness  of  the  sensual 
passions  are  illustrated  by  all  sorts  of  terrible  tales. 
A  converted  youth  slays  his  love  because  she  does  not 
consent  to  preserve  her  virginity.  An  unbelieving 
youth  lets  himself  be  carried  on  to  violate  the  dead, 
because  his  love  has  not  been  listened  to.  And  further, 
family  life  is  set  forth  in  the  most  direct  way  as  a 
hindrance  to  true  blessedness.  Wife  and  children 
only  cause  worldly  anxiety.  As  a  rule  the  children 
are  either  ill  or  degenerate,  in  both  cases  the  effect 
of  demons.  The  family-sense  becomes  family-egoism. 
For  the  children's  sake  men  rob  and  take  advantage 
of  one  another,  oppress  widows  and  orphans  (Act 
Thomas,  i.  12,  p.  11).  Hence  the  continually-repeated 
exhortation,  "  Flee  from  fornication,  abstain,  renounce 
marriage,"  or  as  it  reads  in  the  parting  words  of  Andrew 
to  Maximilla  (8,  p.  41),  "Be  it  thine  henceforth  to 
keep  thyself  chaste  and  pure,  holy,  unspotted,  clean, 
free  from  adultery,  without  agreeing  to  dealings  with 
our  enemy,  without  injury,  unharmed,  unbroken,  un- 
wounded,  undisturbed,  undivided,  free  from  anger, 
without  participation  in  the  works  of  Cain." 

That  such  doctrines  as  these,  when  spread  among 
a  people  living  till  then  in  moral  disorder,  and  now 
suddenly  awakened  in  conscience,  achieved  success, 
is  quite  intelligible.  It  may  indeed  have  happened, 
as  the  Acts  of  Thomas  report,  that  bride  and  bride- 
groom from  the  very  marriage-day  renounced  wedlock, 
and  man  and  wife  separated  from  one  another.     In 
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particular,  the  continually-recurring  narratives  of  a 
converted  wife  avoiding  common  life  with  her  un- 
believing husband  seem  to  be  taken  from  life.  We 
have  the  express  witness,  not  only  of  Christian 
apologists,  but  also  of  the  heathen  physician  Galen, 
that  among  the  Christians  many  women  and  men 
abstained  all  their  life  from  intercourse  of  sex.  It 
is  not  possible  for  us  to  estimate  the  actual  spread 
of  this  kind  of  absolute  renunciation.  That  it  would 
have  caused  the  abolition  of  the  sect  is  not  correct ; 
at  the  present  day  in  Russia  we  still  see  sects  of  the 
same  kind  continuing  from  generation  to  generation 
by  a  system  of  propagandism  and  adoption.  Self- 
mutilation,  the  proper  consequence  of  such  doctrine, 
was  reprobated  by  a  fortunate  inconsistency.  Passages 
like  Matthew  xix.  11  f,  which  induced  the  youthful 
Origen  to  take  this  course,  are  cautiously  and  prudently 
explained  by  Basilides. 

With  the  rejection  of  the  wedding  goes  hand  in 
hand  an  uncertainty  in  the  estimation  of  the  female 
sex.  On  the  one  hand  the  women  are  little  thought 
of.  In  the  Clementine  homilies  (iii.  22)  it  is  expressly 
declared  that  the  nature  of  the  woman  is  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  man.  Women,  except  the  mother 
of  Clement,  play  almost  no  role  in  this  romance.  In 
the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  Salome,  on  asking  how 
long  death  will  rule,  receives  the  humiliating  reply, 
"  So  long  as  ye  women  bear ;  I  am  come  to  abolish 
the  works."  In  the  Pistis  Sophia,  the  disciples  want 
to  push  away  Mary  Magdalene,  so  that  the  Lord 
must  take  her  under  His  protection.  Speculation 
is  indulged  in  as  to  why  the  women  were  not  present 
at  the  Lords  Supper,  and  the  discovery  is  made  that 
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they  had  behaved  in  an  unseemly  fashion.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  many  circles  individual  women,  i.e., 
especially  virgins,  must  have  occupied  a  leading 
position.  Like  Mary  Magdalene  in  gnostic  writings, 
so  in  some  schools  prophetesses  play  a  leading  part : 
the  (perhaps  fabulous)  Helena  of  Simon  Magus,  the 
pseudonymous  Jezebel  of  the  Xicolaitans,  Philumene 
of  Apelles,  and  Marcellina  the  Carpocratian,  whose 
settlement  in  Rome  under  Anicetus  is  recorded  in 
the  oldest  Roman  list  of  bishops. 

By  friend  and  foe  it  was  acknowledged  that  zealously 
pious  women  offered  the  best  spoil  for  the  propaganda 
of  these  gnostic  circles.  That  follows  from  the  biting 
derision  of  those  women  taken  captive  by  false  teachers, 
laden  with  sins,  led  away  by  divers  lusts,  ever  learning, 
and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
(2  Tim.  iii.  6),  and  also  from  the  glorification  of  con- 
verted women  in  apocryphal  romances.  Bigoted 
women  have  always  been  fanatics  for  ascetic  heroism, 
and  have  often  been  deceived  and  slighted  by  masters 
whom  they  admired. 

In  the  second  place  complete  renunciation  is  re- 
quired in  the  matter  of  earthly  possessions.  Here, 
too,  men  like  Luke  and  James  can  be  brought  in  for 
the  sake  of  comparison  as  ordinary  Christian  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ideal  of  poverty.  Yet  the  attitude 
of  the  gnostics  is  different  and  more  fundamental. 
They  demand  actual  and  perfect  separation  from  all 
earthly  relationships  (Act  Thorn.,  p.  11)  to  restore 
perfect  exemption  from  care.  In  this  evangelical 
notion  there  is  involved  an  indifference  towards  the 
practical  tasks  of  life.  Matt.  vi.  25  f.  is  referred  to 
as  ground  for  asceticism  (pp.  21,  27).     The  imitation 
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of  Jesus'  Life  of  Poverty,  plays  a  large  part  here 
(p.  81).  The  gnostic  apostle  boasts  of  his  poverty: 
he  has  fulfilled  the  will  of  his  Lord  in  being  poor, 
needy,  a  stranger,  a  slave,  despised,  a  prisoner,  hungry, 
thirsty,  naked,  and  barefoot  (p.  89).  He  wears  only 
one  cloak  (p.  60),  and  those  who  are  converted  by 
him  must  lay  aside  all  outward  adornment  (p.  57). 
Even  magisterial  office  is  held  to  be  a  hindrance  to 
blessedness,  which  it  is  best  to  renounce  in  order  to 
share  the  poor  itinerant  life  of  the  Apostle  (Mart. 
Andr.,  i.  7,  p.  50).  Especial  value  is  laid  upon  forsaking 
home  for  the  Lord's  sake :  not  fields,  nor  cattle,  nor 
wife  can  excuse  when  the  Lord's  call  goes  forth  (Act 
Thorn.,  p.  43).  Indeed,  the  principle  is  here  clearly 
expressed :  Possession  is  sin ;  and  loss,  even  when 
involuntary,  is  deliverance  from  sin  (Clem.  Horn., 
xv.  9).  Certain  gnostics  like  Carpocrates  declared 
the  communism  of  Plato,  with  its  watchword,  "  Private 
property  is  theft,"  as  a  demand  of  Christianity.  How 
far,  however,  such  thoughts  were  actually  put  into 
practice  is  at  least  very  doubtful.  We  shall  credit 
the  Christians  with  voluntary  poverty  as  readily  as 
many  a  Greek  philosopher  who  gave  up  his  possessions 
in  order  to  avoid  the  vexations  to  which  the  possessor 
was  much  exposed. 

But  it  is  again  a  fortunate  inconsistence  that 
beside  the  sentence  which  makes  possession  sin,  we 
find  it  stated  also  that  poverty  does  not  make 
righteous,  for  Jesus  has  blessed  only  the  believing 
poor  (Clem.  Horn.,  xv.  10),  and  that  among  hindrances 
to  blessedness  poverty  appears  as  well  as  riches.  The 
cynical  world- contempt  which  deprived  itself  of  its 
property  by  destroying  it,  is  met  by  the  employment 
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of  it  according  to  the  Christian  view  on  behalf  of  the 
poor.  John  restores  the  broken  jewels  of  two 
pupils  of  the  philosopher  Crates,  for  which  they 
had  given  all  their  means,  has  them  sold,  and  divides 
the  proceeds  among  the  poor  (Ps.  Abdias,  v.  14). 
More  strongly  even  than  in  the  philosophers  there  here 
comes  to  light,  ever  and  again,  the  ground-thought 
of  all  Christian  ethics,  that  the  important  matter  is 
not  the  thing  but  the  intention :  man  sees  what  is 
before  his  eyes,  God  looks  on  the  heart. 

Lastly,  the  ascetic  spirit  found  expression  also  in 
the  domain  of  sustenance.  This  serves  to  strengthen 
the  body,  and  thus — according  to  the  ground- 
principle  of  gnosticism — promotes  the  evil  in  man. 
Therefore  not  only  is  extravagance  in  eating  and 
drinking  forbidden,  but  sustenance  itself  is  limited 
to  bare  necessities.  The  strict  consequence,  viz., 
suicide  by  starvation,  is  obviated  by  the  natural 
impulse  of  men  towards  self-preservation.  The 
practical  demand  which  remains  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
renunciation  of  wine  and  eating  of  flesh  :  so,  e.g.,  with 
the  false  teachers  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1  Tim. 
iv.  3).  Here,  too,  however,  there  are  again  various 
methods  and  stages  of  abstinence.  We  already 
found  inclinations  to  voluntary  abstinence  among  the 
Roman  Christians  of  the  first  period.  Almost  uni- 
versal within  the  Christian  Church  of  this  later  period 
is  the  declining  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  as  we 
saw,  this  could  occasionally  be  increased  to  the 
renunciation  of  flesh  altogether.  The  motive  is 
abhorrence  of  paganism  and  its  diabolical  powers. 
It  coincides  well  with  dualistic  views,  but  is  never- 
theless something  entirely  different  from  the  demand 
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for  the  limitation  of  sustenance  as  such.  Here,  also, 
there  are  very  different  stages.  The  apostles  of 
gnostic  romances  start  as  a  rule  from  the  conflict 
against  gluttony,  soon  bring  forward  vegetarianism 
as  a  principle,  and  finally  reduce  even  the  eating  of 
herbs  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  there  is  still  a 
distinction  between  what  the  heroes  of  asceticism  do 
— John  takes  one  date  every  Sunday  (p.  154), — and 
what  they  ask  of  their  followers  (Act  Thorn., 
pp.  16,  22,  64).  Here,  too,  Jesus  appears  as  the 
pattern  of  complete  asceticism  in  virtue  of  His 
fasting,  while  at  the  same  time  He  redeems  from 
Adam's  sin,  which  consisted  in  eating. 

In  the  interests  of  vegetarianism  the  Gospels  were 
directly  falsified.  An  ascetic  like  John  the  Baptist 
could  not  have  eaten  locusts.  Accordingly,  instead 
of  aKpiSei  (Matt.  iii.  4),  iyicpls  was  written,  "  he  ate 
wild  honey,  which  tasted  like  manna,  like  oil-cake." 
Jesus,  Who  has  to  be  explained  as  come  to  do  away 
with  the  bloody  sacrifice,  could  not  have  longed  for 
the  Passover,  and  so  a  m  was  immediately  inserted 
in  Luke  xxii.  15,  "I  have  not  desired  to  eat  this 
Passover  with  you"  (Epiph.  Haer.,  xxx.  13,  16,  22). 
It  is  known  that  the  disinclination  to  use  wine  was 
so  great  that  even  at  the  Lord's  Supper  water  was 
employed.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  even  the 
care  of  the  body  was  neglected,  the  usual  anointing 
with  oil  avoided,  and  even  bathing  discontinued. 
There  have  always  been  extraordinary  people  who 
seek  to  please  God  by  their  filth. 

The  whole  idea  of  these  gnostic  circles  can  be 
best  reproduced  in  that  word  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Egyptians    (from   the    Oxyrhynchus-collection),    "  If 
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ye  do  not  fast  to  the  world,  ye  cannot  find  the 
Kingdom  of  God."  This  vt]<TTeuetv  rov  Koa/xov  is  the 
most  pregnant  expression  for  the  turning-away  from 
the  world  which  Andrew  in  his  last  word  of  exhorta- 
tion lays  to  the  heart  of  men  of  all  ages  and  positions  : 
"  Leave  all  this  life,  and  despise  everything  temporal " 
(p.  27). 

However  much  these  views  may  strike  us  as  per- 
verted, we  shall  not  fail  to  see  that  a  great  amount  of 
moral  earnestness  and  moral  energy  is  demonstrated 
in  them.  To  be  sure,  we  may  not  overlook  the  other 
side :  revolt  against  nature  avenged  itself  when 
asceticism  was  transformed  into  the  opposite.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  certainly  the  saddest 
thing  in  our  whole  field,  that  immediately  beside  this 
power  of  abstinence,  the  wildest  licentiousness  pre- 
vailed. The  filthiest  immorality  appeared,  and  was 
justified  by  horrible  theories  as  the  true  development 
of  the  Christian  spirit  and  Christian  freedom.  We 
can  quite  understand  that  the  conflict  against  such  a 
tendency  in  Christianity  was  waged  with  the  greatest 
keenness.  The  Apocalypse,  Ignatius,  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  oppose  it  in  the  most 
uncompromising  manner. 

That  consideration  lets  us  see  the  need  for  caution. 
Injustice  is  easy  to  opponents  who  are  credited  with 
everything  evil,  and  things  are  attributed  to  them  of 
which  they  are  absolutely  ignorant.  Thus  in  2  Tim. 
iii.  1  f£,  an  apocalyptic  description  of  the  general 
depravity  of  the  end  of  the  world  is  evidently  applied 
directly  to  the  false  teachers  who  are  opposed.  We 
cannot,  following  that  description  and  without  further 
investigation,  describe  them  as  "  lovers  of  self,  lovers 
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of  money,  boastful,  haughty,  railers,  disobedient  to 
parents,  unthankful,  unholy,  without  natural  affec- 
tion, implacable,  slanderers,  without  self-control, 
fierce,  no  lovers  of  good,  traitors,  headstrong,  puffed 
up,  lovers  of  pleasure,  rather  than  lovers  of  God." 
What  we  can  be  quite  certain  of  is  that  in  Asia 
Minor,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  there 
were  Christian  circles  which  were  closely  in  touch 
with  paganism,  had  no  scruple  in  eating  meat  offered 
to  idols,  and,  as  it  seems,  preached  in  the  domain  of 
sex  a  far-going  freedom.  Hence  the  seer  compares 
their  doctrine  to  that  of  Balaam,  who  seduced  the 
Israelites  to  eat  meat  offered  to  idols  and  do  fornica- 
tion ;  hence  he  names  their  prophetess  after  Queen 
Jezebel,  of  whom  the  same  was  related  (ii.  6,  14,  20). 
In  the  same  way  the  Epistle  of  Jude  speaks  of  people 
who  turn  the  grace  of  God  into  licentiousness :  like 
the  fallen  angels  (Gen.  vi.),  and  the  Sodomites  (Gen. 
xix.),  they  pollute  their  flesh;  through  their  vile 
theories,  which  help  the  bestial  in  man  to  come  upper- 
most, they  dishonour  the  Lord  and  slander  the 
heavenly  powers.  They  separate  themselves  arro- 
gantly from  the  Church,  and  boastingly  call  them- 
selves ministers  of  the  Spirit,  while  they  are  guided 
entirely  by  their  sensual  impulses  ;  they  are  veritable 
dirtspots  on  the  Christian  Church  when  they  share 
her  love-feasts,  murmuring  the  while,  and  railing  at 
fate.  According  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  some  have 
wandered  away,  following  Satan,  and  have  thus  given 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  occasion  to  indulge  in 
invective.  The  context  here  shows  that  sins  against 
the  seventh  commandment  are  being  dealt  with. 
The  same  thing  is  indicated   in   the  warning  which 
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Ignatius  gives  against  those  who  carry  about  the 
name  of  Christian  only  in  wicked  guile,  while  yet 
they  practise  things  unworthy  of  God  (Eph.  vii.  1). 

It  is  not  right  to  treat  all  these  things  only  as 
single  instances  of  moral  error,  as  proof  that  the 
moral  spirit  of  Christianity  even  later  on  was  not  able 
to  drive  out  all  sin,  or  as  parallels  to  the  occurrence 
in  Corinth  which  we  have  spoken  of  above.  What 
meets  us  here  is  rather  a  system.  The  conduct  of 
the  Valentinians,  as  related  by  Irenasus  (adv.  Haeres. 
1  vi.  3),  reminds  us  of  Corinthian  libertinism,  eating 
meat  offered  to  idols,  participating  in  banquets  in  the 
Temple,  going  to  the  theatre  and  circus.  But  they 
have  a  theory  to  justify  it :  "  fleshly  things  for  the 
fleshly,  and  spiritual  things  for  the  spiritual."  It  is 
not  enough  either  to  recall  the  behaviour  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  and  find  here  a  one-sided  and 
exaggerated  emphasising  of  Christian  freedom.  This 
frivolous  libertinism  is  no  more  due  to  the  Pauline 
teaching  of  freedom  than  the  asceticism  of  the 
gnostics  to  the  Apostle's  ascetic  tendencies. 

Pauline  formulas,  nevertheless,  were  constantly 
employed  as  catch-words.  In  the  face  of  advancing 
Jewish  Christian  narrowness,  some  may  have  been  con- 
cerned to  preserve  a  free  attitude  towards  paganism 
as  well  as  towards  Judaism.  Opposition  to  law 
may  have  passed  into  lawlessness,  but  ultimately  the 
phenomenon  is  gnostic,  and  is  intelligible  only  as  the 
result  of  dualism  and  nature-deification.  The  proof 
of  this  is,  that  even  later  on,  when  the  Christian 
Churches  were  entirely  free  from  enemies,  the  two 
practical  tendencies  are  distinctly  to  be  distinguished 
within  the  gnostic  schools,  the  more  strictly  ascetic 
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and  the  lascivious  libertine.  The  great  heads  of 
schools,  like  Basilides,  Valentinus,  and  Marcion  all 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  former.  Only  the  Carpo- 
cratians  are  reproached  with  having  taken  over,  with 
Platonic  communism,  unrestricted  intercourse  with 
women,  not  only  as  theory,  but  as  actual  practice  in 
horrible  nightly  debauches.  As  types  of  the  liber- 
tines we  may  take  the  "  gnostics  "  in  the  narrower 
sense,  the  Cainites  and  others  whose  dissolute  orgies 
ceremonially  glorified  the  obscene.  In  particular, 
Prodicus  is  adduced  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  as  a 
teacher  of  unchastity,  and  spreader  abroad  of  immoral 
mysteries.  Plotinus  wages  a  keen  conflict  with  similar 
gnostics,  and  the  Coptic-gnostic  works  show  how 
much  the  inconsistency  of  these  two  parties  was  felt. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  shall  have  to 
judge  those  phenomena  in  early  Christianity  as 
growths  of  early  Christian  gnosticism,  as  extrava- 
gances of  the  gnostic-dualistic  ethic.  Naturally,  the 
opponents  have  a  certain  amount  of  right,  when  they 
represent  the  sensuality  of  the  teachers  and  their  loss 
of  good  conscience  as  the  cause  (1  Tim.  i.  19  f, 
2  Tim.  iv.  3).  Evil  practice  preceded  evil  theory, 
the  latter  being  set  up  to  cover  the  former.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  not  undervalue  the  significance 
of  the  underlying  idea.  The  whole  attitude  of 
gnosticism  towards  the  physical,  the  non-Christian 
element  of  Christian  gnosis,  i.e.,  the  dualism  between 
spirit  and  matter,  and  the  contempt  for  the  natural, 
are,  to  a  certain  degree,  answerable  for  this  degenera- 
tion. Even  where  a  strong  ascetic  spirit  rules,  we 
sometimes  find  these  natural-moral  things  treated 
with  a  nakedness  which  pains  us. 
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The  method  employed  by  gnosticism  of  taking 
the  sensual  as  parable  for  the  supra-sensual  leads  to 
twin-significations  which  clearly  reveal  how  easy  the 
transition  was  from  the  strictest  earnestness  to  the 
most  external  shamelessness.  Such  an  occasion  of 
transition  is  described  in  the  Acts  of  Thomas,  p.  53  : 
"  There  will  come  false  apostles  and  prophets  of 
wickedness  (avofxla),  whose  end  shall  correspond  with 
their  doing ;  they  preach  and  order  people  to  flee 
from  godlessness,  but  are  themselves  always  found  in 
sin  clad  with  sheepskin  but  inwardly  ravening  wolves, 
who,  unsatisfied  with  one  wife,  defile  many  women, 
and  while  maintaining  that  they  despise  children, 
destroy  many  children  .  .  .  .,  who  are  saddened  by 
the  good  fortune  of  others,  and  rejoice  in  their 
misfortune,  who  are  not  satisfied  with  their  possessions 
but  wish  everything  to  serve  them,  whose  mouth 
speaks  otherwise  than  their  heart  desires,  who  advise 
others  to  guard  against  evil,  but  themselves  do 
nothing  good  ;  before  whom  adultery,  theft,  oppression, 
greed  is  hateful,  while  yet  in  secret  they  do  all  those 
things  which  they  teach  others  are  not  to  be  done." 
What  is  here  comprehended  as  pure  hypocrisy  ap- 
pears elsewhere  as  an  organised  system.  Gnosticism 
operates  readily  with  the  idea  of  a  reversal  of  all 
values :  "  Unless  you  make  right  left  and  left  right, 
over  under  and  under  over,  before  behind  and  behind 
before,  then  ye  cannot  obtain  the  Kingdom  of 
God."  "  The  twain  must  become  one,  the 
outside  as  the  inside,  the  man  as  the  woman, 
neither  man  nor  woman  "  (Gospel  of  the  Egyptians). 
That  can  be  taken  in  a  very  serious  sense,  and 
perhaps    it    was    so    intended.      But    it    is    only   a 
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short  step  from  that  to  the  perversion  of  all  moral 
notions. 

In  general  it  is  one  of  the  most  suspicious  aspects 
of  every  sort  of  gnosticism  that  it  does  not  deal 
altogether  strictly  with  truth.  That,  to  some  extent, 
is  grounded  in  the  distinction  between  esoteric  and 
exoteric  doctrine,  or  in  its  theory  of  interpretation  to 
which  all  is  "symbolic  and  economic."  The  great 
thought,  "  all  earthly  is  only  a  likeness,"  found  here 
perfect  expression.  The  variety  of  the  forms  in  which 
Christ  appeared,  the  wealth  of  names  under  which 
He  was  known  and  called  upon,  may  correspond  to 
the  various  degrees  of  understanding  which  were 
possessed.  The  simplicity  of  early  Christian  con- 
ceptions occupies,  in  spite  of  its  concreteness,  a 
higher  moral  level ;  it  is  sincere  and  true,  while  this 
docetic  Christology,  with  its  showiness  and  elusive- 
ness,  has  something  deceitful  in  it. 

When    Christ   appears   to  His  beloved  disciple  in 

the  hollow  of  the  mountain,  and  says,  "  John,  for  the 

multitude  there   in  Jerusalem   shall    I    be   crucified, 

pierced  with  lances,  struck  with  a  reed,  made  to  drink 

vinegar  and  gall  ....  but   nothing   of  that  which 

ye  shall  say  of  me,  have  I  endured  "  (Act.  Joh.  97, 

101,  p.  199  ff.),  it  is  almost  falsehood.     And  that  is 

repeated  by  the  disciples.     Thomas  lies  without  any 

concern  to  the  king  ;  the  palace  is  ready  to  the  roof 

— and  yet  there  is  not  a  single  stone  there ;  he  meant 

the  heavenly  palace.    John  even  circumvents  his  Lord  : 

in  order  to  listen  to  Him,  he  pretends  to  sleep.     The 

example   is    copied    by   their    followers.      Mygdonia 

gives  herself  out  to  be  unwell  in  order  to  avoid  her 

husband,  and  Maximilla  deceives  her  lord  by  substitut- 

18 
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ing  a  maid-servant  for  herself.       All  this  shows  that 
here  truth  did  not  enjoy  the  regard  that  was  its  due. 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  notice  the  attitude  of  the 
gnostic  circles  to  the  Christian  Churches.  Here  they 
cannot  be  spared  the  reproach  that,  unconscious  of 
the  missionary  task  of  Christianity,  they  settled  them- 
selves in  parasite-fashion  on  the  stem  of  the  Christian 
Churches,  turning  their  propaganda  not  so  much  on 
the  heathen  as  on  Christians,  members  of  Christian 
communities.  If  we  start  from  the  apocryphal  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  then  the  missionary  interest  in  these 
circles  seems  to  have  been  extraordinarily  active.  But 
that,  too,  is  only  falsehood.  It  is  due  to  the  adoption  of 
the  literary  form  of  the  journey-novel  on  the  common 
Christian  presupposition  that  the  Apostles  had  been 
missionaries  to  the  whole  world.  If  we  look  more 
closely  at  these  missionary  pictures,  we  very  soon  see 
that  they  lack  the  experiences  of  actual  missionary  life. 
There  never  was  such  mission-work  ;  missions  have 
such  successes  only  in  fiction.  The  points  which 
every  Christian  mission  sermon  must  contain  are 
made  subservient,  in  a  remarkable  way,  to  those  others 
in  which  we  see  the  peculiar  content  of  this  popular 
gnosticism.  The  purpose  of  the  stories  as  a  whole 
is  evidently  no  other  than  to  form  a  foundation  for 
these  thoughts  within  the  Christian  Churches.  The 
propagandism  of  the  gnostics  among  the  Christians 
must  have  been  extraordinarily  active.  We  may  see 
in  it  an  outflow  of  high  moral  inspiration,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  reckon  this  to  their  honour. 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  must  admit  the  right  of 
their  opponents,  who  complained  that  they  were  fond 
of  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  •    Here  the  situation  is 
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similar  to  that  of  Judaistic  propaganda.  A  certain 
moral  energy  is  united  with  a  want  of  moral  know- 
ledge, with  failure  to  recognise  the  highest  moral 
duties.  To  trace  the  whole  movement  to  covetous- 
ness  and  similar  passions,  or  lower  impulses  and  lusts, 
is  in  many  cases  certainly  unjust.  But  certainly  want 
of  love,  of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  of  sense  of 
communion,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  confining 
of  their  propaganda  to  the  Christians  after  the 
manner  of  sects  is  only  another  form  of  the  habit  of 
thought  which  we  have  already  become  acquainted 
with  as  fear  of  confession  and  avoidance  of  suffering. 
Add  to  that  the  secret  doings  and  the  double-dealing. 
False  prophets  like  the  one  described  by  Hermas 
(Mand.  xi.),  or  like  the  Valentinian  Mark,  deceived 
their  own  followers  by  a  sequence  of  magical  jugglings 
and  legerdemain.  Others  have  at  least  in  teaching  con- 
cealed their  heresies  behind  good  Christian-sounding 
formulas,  giving  deadly  poison  in  honey-sweet  wine, 
as  Ignatius  says  (Trail,  vi.  2).  Without  doubt  we 
have  here  a  form  of  Christian  morality  which  bears 
no  comparison  with  the  practical  piety  of  Catholic 
Christianity.  Even  if  the  suspicions  were  false  or 
exaggerated,  the  opponents  were  entirely  right  in 
their  contentions  that  what  gave  itself  out  as  higher 
knowledge,  was,  when  morally  valued,  a  lower  form 
of  Christianity,  unfruitful  and  altered  in  a  heathen 
ascetic  fashion,  or  even  perverted  into  frivolous 
libertinism. 

Nevertheless  gnosticism  is  a  proof  of  the  high 
morality  of  early  Christianity.  For  what  had 
Christianity  to  offer  to  attract  speculative  minds  and 
to  inspire  reflection  on  the  Gospel,  the  very  Gospel 
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which  Paul  called  "  to  the  Greeks,  foolishness  "  ?  It 
had  the  thought  of  redemption  on  the  one  hand, 
the  moral  power  on  the  other.  It  was  a  practical 
philosophy,  a  vita  jjhilosophica  without  any  philosophic 
system.  This  the  gnostics  endeavoured  to  provide 
(Harnack).  That  they  undertook  this  is  proof  of  the 
extraordinary  impression  which  the  moral  life  of  the 
Christians  made. 


LATER  CHRISTIANITY  AMONG  THE  HEATHEN. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Churches  of  the  Transition  to 
Catholicism. 

The  great  majority  of  Christian  communities 
adopted  an  attitude  of  decided  opposition  to  the 
form  of  Christianity  which  we  have  just  spoken  of. 
Conservative  of  all  early  Christian  traditions,  slow  to 
adopt  new  thoughts  and  influences,  and  protecting 
the  old  with  a  system  of  guarantees,  the  average 
Christianity  develops  gradually  into  Catholicism. 
It  is  the  Christianity  of  "  sound  doctrine,"  unfriendly 
to  speculation  and  emphasising  the  practical  tasks  of 
the  Christians.  Instead  of  gnosis  it  demands  active 
life ;  instead  of  asceticism  it  asks  for  brotherly  love, 
helpful  sacrifice  of  self  for  others  and  the  community, 
and  obedience  to  Church  ordinances. 

It  is  a  Catholic  Christianity  also  in  so  far  as  it 
betrays  no  essentially  local  colour.  It  is  true  that  the 
individual  communities,  or  rather  the  Churches  of  the 
separate  provinces,  are  still  distinguished  from  one 
another.  The  practical  spirit  of  Roman  Christianity  is 
well  known :  it  defined  the  character  of  the  whole 
western  piety  of  this  period.  Egypt  at  all  times 
exhibited  a  great  leaning  to  gnosticism,  to  contempla- 
tion and  to  asceticism,  while  Syria,  in  spite  of  its  being 
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called  the  home  of  gnosticism,  is,  on  the  whole,  always 
more  concerned  with  the  practical  life.  It  is  perhaps 
possible  in  the  difference  between  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  and  the  Didache  to  observe  something  of 
the  distinction  between  these  two  districts ;  and  the 
Epistle  of  James  may  exhibit  still  more  specially  the 
nature  of  Palestinian  Christianity.  But  the  origin  of 
these  works  is  doubtful,  and  the  great  uncertainty 
which  was  felt  concerning  them  among  the  literary 
historians  of  early  Christianity  is  a  clear  proof  that 
no  conspicuous  local  peculiarities  existed.  No  more 
is  the  so-called  second  Epistle  of  Clement,  with  its 
mixture  of  speculation  and  practice,  in  any  way 
characteristic  of  Rome.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  belong 
to  the  whole  Church.  At  least  what  is  individual  is 
outweighed  by  what  is  Catholic.  It  would  be  too 
bold  to  bring  forward  the  various  forms  which  we 
meet  as  local  and  isolated  pictures. 

In  the  first  place  one  common  feature  is  the 
Christian  moral  ideal  in  its  marked  distinction  from 
that  of  the  earlier  periods.  There  is  no  more  thought 
of  leaving  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  Paul  did,  to  produce 
His  effect  in  the  individual  Christian  and  in  the 
communities,  and  also  to  create  something  new  in 
respect  of  moral  forms ;  everything  is  regulated  in 
the  greatest  possible  degree. 

Yet  it  is  not  simply  the  Jewish  method  of  life. 
The  "law  of  liberty"  spoken  of  in  Jas.  ii.  12  is  not 
the  Old  Testament  law,  about  which  a  mighty  con- 
flict was  once  waged.  Probably  the  new  ideal  was 
affected  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  perhaps  still  more 
by  the  deposit  of  experience  and  knowledge  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament  wisdom-literature.     The 
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Christians  of  this  period  possessed  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  Scripture  from  their  youth,  which  served 
in  practice  as  instruction  in  righteousness  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15  f.).  Occasionally,  too,  the  argumentation  is 
taken  directly  out  of  the  law,  although,  as  a  rule,  with 
extensive  modification  of  its  spiritual  purport  ( 1  Tim. 
v.  18,  Barn.  x.).  A  Jewish  moral  catechism  was 
probably  used  for  the  instruction  of  converts.  But 
the  leading  thought  in  that  "  law  of  liberty  "  is  the 
Gospel  itself,  apprehended  as  a  complex  of  demands  ; 
this  is  what  is  meant  in  the  proclamation  of  Christ  as 
"  the  new  law."  The  sayings  of  the  Lord  gathered 
in  the  interval  become  increasingly  important,  and 
enrich  the  traditional  catechism ;  an  appeal  to  them 
settles  all  possible  questions  as  to  the  shaping  of  the 
life  of  the  community  and  of  the  individual.  Also 
externalities  directly  counter  to  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
are  legitimised  by  them.  The  new  law  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  a  compulsory  yoke,  like  the  old  (Barn, 
ii.  6) ;  yet  by  reference  to  Matt.  xi.  29,  it  is  called 
the  yoke  of  the  Lord,  and  this  yoke  is  by  no  means 
easy ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  so  heavy  that  few  are  able 
to  bear  it  altogether  (Did.  vi.  2). 

Christianity  was  not  able  to  resist  the  tendency  of 
the  time.  To  the  Gospel  and  its  free  spirit  are 
united  the  gloomier  thoughts  of  asceticism.  These 
were  not  allowed  complete  supremacy.  The  simple 
demands  of  a  positive  morality  were  still  allowed. 
But  the  former  occupy  the  leading  place ;  they 
brought  perfection.  The  bearing  of  the  whole  yoke  of 
the  Lord  means  to  live  an  ascetic  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  perform  the  duties  of  love  and  of  social  life. 
The  stress  is  on  the  former.     It  is  the  more  difficult, 
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the  higher,  the  more  meritorious ;  only  it  is  not  to  be 
demanded  of  all.  Each  one  has  his  own  special  gifts 
from  God.  There  is  a  gift  of  abstinence.  He  who 
possesses  it  is  not  to  pride  himself,  but  to  thank  God 
for  it.  From  the  man  who  has  it  not,  it  is  not  to  be 
required  ;  even  without  it  he  can  please  God  and  be 
saved. 

This  is  the  theory  of  the  twofold  morality  with 
which  the  early  Christian  spirit,  holding  more  strictly 
to  the  Gospel,  met  the  gnostic  demand  for  the 
unconditional  asceticism  of  all  real  Christians.  It  is 
a  large  concession  to  the  dominant  dualism,  but 
nevertheless  it  saved  one  of  the  most  precious  posses- 
sions of  Christianity — the  evangelical  conception  of 
morality. 

All  the  dangers  which  the  gnostic  ethic  brought 
with  it  can  be  obviated  by  this  theory.  The  gross 
Individualism  which  withdrew  into  itself  and  despised 
others,  was  met  by  the  urgent  demand  for  common 
effort.  The  spiritual  pride  of  asceticism  could  be 
broken  by  the  consideration  that  abstinence  is  only 
a  gift  of  God's  grace,  for  which  one  ought  to  be 
grateful.  The  struggle  to  do  more  than  was  possible, 
which  led  to  hypocrisy,  was  obviated  by  the  exhorta- 
tion to  do  only  so  much  as  was  humanly  possible. 
The  unnatural  change  from  exaggerated  asceticism 
to  sensual  dissipation  was  prevented  through  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  natural  needs 
and  impulses.  All  the  special  dangers  which 
gnosticism  could  not  fail  to  bring  along  with  its 
moral  ideal,  were,  where  not  removed,  essentially 
weakened.  Where  there  is  any  mention  of  con- 
tinence, e.g.,  2  Clem.  xv.  1,  what  is  meant  is  first  and 
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foremost  the  inward  breaking  loose  from  the  goods 
and  joys,  the  sins  and  vices  of  the  world,  the  con- 
quest and  subjugation  of  one's  sinful  impulses. 
Above  all  it  could  only  have  a  wholesome  effect 
that  great  positive  tasks  were  laid  on  a  man,  and  that, 
as  the  member  of  a  closely-knit  community,  he  was 
under  a  constant  discipline.  It  may  cause  remark 
that  the  moral  ideal  is  still  often  clad  in  negative 
forms.  To  be  unstained,  without  reproach  and 
blameless,  is  still  the  watchword.  But  the  Christian 
teachers  know  how  to  elaborate  this  ideal  in  a 
wonderful  positive  fashion  (1  Tim.  vi.  11  ff.,  2  Tim.  ii. 
22,  Tit.  ii.  1  ff.,  iii.  1  f.,  Jas.  iii.  17  f).  What  we 
already  recognised  in  the  post-Pauline  period  as 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  constant  morality — 
viz.,  the  existence  in  the  communities  of  a  kernel 
of  morally  mature  Christians  of  fixed  character — is 
now  made  much  more  prominent  by  the  fixed 
organisation. 

Insistence  on  fixed  regulations  is  perhaps  the  most 
outstanding  feature  of  this  late  period.  We  have 
already  discovered  indications  of  it  in  Clement.  But 
nowhere  do  these  questions  play  such  a  role  as  in 
Ignatius.  Reliance  on  the  free  development  of  the 
Spirit  had  disappeared ;  it  was  sought  to  regulate 
everything.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Didache 
supply  very  distinct  evidence  of  that.  Free  utter- 
ances of  the  Spirit  have  become  suspicious  in  their 
doctrinal  aspect.  Teaching  and  speaking,  till  then 
open  to  all,  became  confined  to  the  clergy,  whose 
office  was  entrusted  only  to  reliable  people  and 
afforded  a  guarantee  of  the  right  tradition  of  sound, 
pure    doctrine    (2     Tim.    ii.    2).       In     the    district 
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to  which  the  Pastoral  Epistles  belonged,  the  only 
ministers  of  the  free  Spirit  outside  the  clerical  office 
were  heretics.  A  teacher  like  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  may  have  had  an  ecclesiastical 
office,  but  even  in  his  case  we  can  see  how  clearly 
every  effort  after  knowledge  borders  upon  heresy. 
In  other  places  there  were  still  charismatics, 
apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers,  as  the  ancient  trio 
is  still  called  (Did.  xi.  1,  3),  and  where  there  were 
such,  they  enjoyed  the  highest  regard.  To  them 
belong  all  the  liturgical  functions  without  restriction 
(x.  7).  Only  as  supplement  to  these — so  it  is  still 
maintained  in  theory — do  the  officials  of  the  single 
communities,  bishops  and  deacons,  act  (xv.  1).  They 
receive  the  Church's  alms ;  as  men  of  God  they 
take  precedence  of  the  poor  of  the  community 
(xiii.  4).  It  is  something  of  the  Old  Testament 
priest  idea,  which  is  applied  first  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Spirit  and  then  transferred  from  them  to  the 
clergy. 

But  the  second  and  more  threatening  danger  is 
that  the  early  Christian  prophecy  is  not  only  dog- 
matically but  also  morally  discredited.  The  Churches 
have  learned  by  experience  that  they  were  often 
deceived  by  people  who  pretended  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  God.  An  effort  was  made  to  prevent  their 
being  victimised.  What  makes  the  thing  so  difficult, 
however,  is  that,  on  the  other  hand,  distrust  of  a  real 
prophet  was  held  as  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Did.  xi.  7).  The  rule  is  that  the  prophet  must 
possess  the  qualities  of  the  Lord.  This  means  that 
he  must  practise  what  he  teaches  ;  that  he  does  not 
demand   from    the    others    his    own    special   ascetic 
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achievements,  and  above  all  that  he  keeps  himself 
perfectly  self-less.  He  can  perhaps  order  a  meal, 
but  it  must  not  be  for  himself;  he  can  ask  money 
for  the  needy,  but  he  may  himself  accept  no  money, 
not  to  speak  of  asking  for  it  in  the  Spirit  (xi.  8  ff.). 

He  speaks  of  himself  impelled  by  the  Spirit,  but 
not  in  answer  to  demand.  He  bears  witness  and 
rebukes  because  he  cannot  do  otherwise,  but  he  takes 
no  money  for  it  (Herm.  M.  xi.  5  ff.).  From  such 
rules  we  can  learn  the  experiences  which  the  Churches 
had  had  with  their  prophets.  The  earthly  intention, 
i.e.,  covetousness,  is  all  the  more  painful,  when  it  takes 
divine  inspiration  as  its  cloak.  Therefore  the  first 
demand  which  the  Pastoral  Epistles  make  of  Church 
officials  is  that  they  shall  be  free  from  covetousness. 

Under  the  pretence  of  divine  inspiration  human 
vanity  asserted  itself.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  whose  inordinate 
self-consciousness  becomes  only  more  evident  under 
the  phrasy  formulas  of  modesty.  Hence  the  warning 
not  to  force  oneself  to  the  vocation  of  teaching,  in  the 
passage  where  the  great  responsibility  of  this  position 
is  shown.  The  tongue  is  the  member  most  difficult 
to  manage,  and  sins  of  the  tongue  most  dangerous  of 
all.  Spiritual  officiousness  and  gossiping  must  have 
won  the  upper  hand  to  a  great  degree,  especially 
among-the  women  (1  Tim.  v.  13).  The  dispossession 
of  the  Spirit-effected  teaching  by  the  church  office, 
strikes  us  at  first  as  a  limitation  and  a  moral  retro- 
gression. When  we  reflect,  however,  that  the  matter 
is  much  more  one  of  the  rejection  of  self-chosen 
teachers  who  had  no  inward  divine  calling,  we  shall 
come  to  a  different  estimate  of  it.     If  the  Spirit  was 
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no  longer  there,  or  no  longer  powerful  and  morally 
without  reproach,  then  better  a  ministry  which  was 
regulated,  controlled  and  responsible. 

The  office,  too,  brings  new  dangers.  Its  introduc- 
tion was  not  effected  without  conflicts  which  often 
severely  threatened  the  peace  of  the  Churches. 
Charismatics,  real  or  false,  do  not  let  themselves 
be  easily  repressed.  On  the  other  hand  ambition, 
which  can  no  longer  shine  in  the  mantle  of  the 
prophet,  transforms  itself  into  spiritual  place-hunting. 
Love  of  domination  is  developed,  and  new  doors 
are  opened  to  covetousness.  The  management  of  the 
church  treasury  and  the  funds  for  widows  and  orphans 
is  a  temptation  to  dishonesty.  There  were  actual 
cases  where  the  temptation  was  given  way  to.  We 
possess  proofs  of  it.  But  we  shall  not  fail  to  remark 
that  they  were  isolated  cases,  which  were  at  once 
clearly  branded.  All  sorts  of  precautions  were 
adopted  against  them,  and  if  any  attention  was 
given  to  these  precautions  in  the  election  of  church 
officials,  a  clergy  was  bound  to  be  formed  which 
would  conduce  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  honour  of  Christianity.  And  what 
we  know  of  men  like  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  others 
fully  confirms  this  expectation. 

It  is  required  of  one  who  is  to  be  a  bishop  that  he 
be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  sober,  intelligent, 
honest,  hospitable,  apt  to  teach,  not  given  to  wine, 
not  quarrelsome,  but  mild,  not  contentious,  no  lover 
of  money,  one  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having 
his  children  in  subjection,  not  a  novice,  having  good 
testimony  of  them  that  are  without  (1  Tim.  iii.  1  ff., 
Tit.  i.  5  ff.).     The  appointment  of  a  deacon  is  preceded 
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by  a  probation,  in  order  to  test  whether  he  is  blameless, 
honest,  not  double-tongued,  not  given  to  much  wine, 
not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre.  Only  in  the  event  of 
proper  fulfilling  of  the  office  of  deacon  is  promotion 
to  a  higher  office  promised  (1  Tim.  iii.  8  ff.). 

Now  and  then  there  are  dispositions  towards  the 
later  Catholic  view  which  elevates  the  clergy  out  of 
the  Church  entirely  and  places  it  over  the  same.  The 
man  consecrated  by  the  laying-on  of  hands  possesses 
thereby  an  authority  which  is  not  at  all  affected  by 
some  degree  of  youth  (1  Tim.  iv.  12,  Tit.  ii.  15).  A 
salary  in  the  case  of  officials  is  a  matter  of  course 
(1  Tim.  v.  17),  but  the  ascetic  ground  for  it  that  they 
might  not  become  entangled  in  concern  for  their 
maintenance  is  to  be  noted  (2  Tim.  ii.  3-7).  That 
the  bishop  was  allowed  only  one  marriage,  while  in 
the  case  of  other  Christians  a  second  marriage  was 
permitted,  is  a  first  step  on  the  way  to  celibacy, 
to  the  higher  morality  of  the  priesthood.  That 
complaints  against  presbyters  were  made  difficult, 
(1  Tim.  v.  19)  moves  in  the  direction  of  exemp- 
tion of  the  clergy  from  secular  courts.  But  still 
these  things  are  only  tendencies  which  are  morally 
motivated  through  and  through.  Perfect  inoffensive- 
ness,  protection  against  thoughtless  calumny,  are  a 
necessity  to  the  man  who,  as  the  most  prominent 
member  of  the  Church,  occupies  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion. And  yet  these  men  are  really  members  of  the 
Church ;  the  Church  elects  them  out  of  her  midst 
(Did.  xv.  1).  The  leading  idea  still  is  that  they  are 
to  be  guides  of  the  Church  in  morals  also,  the  same 
luminous  patterns  which  the  apostles  once  were 
(1  Tim.  iv.  12,  2  Tim.  iii.  10,  Tit.  ii.  7,  2  Clem.  xix.  1). 
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The  Church  itself,  however,  no  longer  bears  the 
simple  family  character.  Its  larger  compass  made 
a  classification  necessary.  So  a  separation  is  made 
among  its  members  according  to  age  and  sex :  old 
men  and  old  women,  young  men  and  young  women. 
They  remain  apart  at  service,  the)'  have  each  their 
particular  tasks,  and  also  their  particular  honours. 
The  clergy  receives  instruction  how  to  behave  to- 
wards each  separate  class :  "  Rebuke  not  an  elder, 
but  exhort  him  as  a  father ;  the  younger  men  as 
brethren :  the  elder  women  as  mothers,  the  younger 
as  sisters  in  all  purity"  (1  Tim.  v.  1  f.). 

This  whole  classification  of  the  communities  was 
of"  high  moral  significance  not  only  as  the  expression 
of  order.  It  avoided  the  actualising  of  what  the 
heathen  said  of  the  Christians,  and  what  is  so  often 
said  in  the  case  of  exclusive  societies,  viz.,  that  their 
coming  together  in  intimate  intercourse  of  the  sexes 
served  for  debauch ;  it  cut  the  ground  from  under 
calumny. 

But  in  another  sense  the  family  character  was  still 
actually  there,  as  expressed  in  the  terms  brothers  and 
sisters,  fathers  and  mothers  ;  the  whole  Church  shared 
the  fate  of  the  individual  member.  We  shall  still 
have  to  speak  of  how  assistance  was  given  when 
one  fell  into  any  sort  of  necessitous  circumstances. 
When  he  was  sick  he  received  visits  from  the 
presbyters  as  representatives  of  the  Church  (Jas. 
v.  14).  In  family  events  like  births  and  deaths, 
the  whole  Church  participated  with  intercession  and 
thanksgiving,  as  we  learn  from  the  Apology  of  Aris- 
tides.  Burials  were  carried  out.  The  individual  did 
not  stand  alone ;    he  belonged  to  a  large    and   wide 
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family.     He  enjoyed  great  advantages  from  it.     But 
he  must  comply  with  its  regulations. 

A  similar  state  of  matters  prevailed  in  worship. 
Here,  too,  there  were  everywhere  more  fixed  organisa- 
tion and  regulation  in  detail.  Attention  was  paid  to 
costume  and  deportment  (1  Tim.  ii.  8  f).  In  this 
matter  custom  is  powerful.  The  words  of  the 
prayers  were  fixed,  at  least  for  men  who  were  not 
gifted  by  the  Spirit.  A  definite  leader  in  prayer 
not  particularly  powerful  in  the  Spirit  would 
gradually  form  a  somewhat  fixed  type  of  prayer. 
Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  great  prayer  of  the  first 
Epistle  of  Clement  grew  out  of  the  devotional  exercises 
in  the  Roman  divine  service.  This  mechanical  regu- 
lation takes  a  further  step  when,  after  the  pattern  of 
the  Jewish  hours  of  prayer,  the  repetition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  demanded  three  times  daily  (Did. 
viii.  3).  Here  the  moral  grounds  of  all  real  prayer, 
perfect  acquiescence  and  truth,  must  suffer.  The 
habit  of  regular  prayer  has  much  educational  value, 
but  conceals  great  dangers.  Fasting,  too,  is  exter- 
nalised to  a  custom  which  is  to  some  extent  valued 
as  an  especial  service  (cf.  2  Clem.  xvi.  4) ;  this  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  regulation  that  once  more, 
in  dependence  on  Jewish  usage,  two  days  in  the  week 
shall  be  set  apart  as  special  fast  days  (Did.  viii.  1). 

Here  we  get  the  impression  that  Christianity  has 
indeed  become  a  spoil  of  the  Judaism  so  warmly 
combated  by  Ignatius,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  increase 
of  a  Jewish  Christian  current,  but  by  the  simple 
adoption  of  the  Jewish  method,  with  trifling  outward 
alterations  which  do  not  alter  the  spirit  of  the  matter. 
The  whole  divine  service  comes  more  and  more  under 
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the  Old  Testament  sacrificial  point  of  view.  This 
involves  not  only  the  idea  of  the  priesthood,  but, 
above  all,  the  conception  of  particular  services  and 
the  power  to  influence  God  or  make  an  impression 
on  Him  thereby.  That  is  true  also  of  the  bringing 
of  gifts  for  the  supper  and  for  the  poor,  and  of  the 
sacrifice  of  prayer  and  song. 

Nevertheless,  the  ground  principle  that  Christian 
worship  is  something  spiritual  and  moral  is  still 
maintained.  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  sees  something 
pagan  (xvi.  2)  in  the  Jewish  localising  of  divine  service 
at  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  The  idea  of  offering  is 
spiritualised  as  much  as  possible  to  the  thought  of  a 
sacrifice  of  praise  from  the  lips.  The  priesthood 
appears  in  the  main  as  the  pattern  of  order.  In 
baptism  the  important  thing  is  the  painful  perform- 
ance of  every  sort  of  external  form  ;  yet  a  certain 
measure  of  freedom  is  preserved  (Did.  vii.).  The 
Lord's  Supper — at  least  in  the  circle  of  the  Didache — 
is  celebrated  in  the  sentiment  of  joyful  thanksgiving 
for  God's  rich  bodily  and  spiritual  blessings,  not  as  the 
awful  mystery  of  the  later  period.  Sunday  is  a  day 
of  joy,  kept  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  resurrection 
and  ascension  (Barn.  xv.  9,  Did.  xiv.  1).  In  general, 
amid  all  the  feeling  of  sin  and  guilt,  the  thought 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  is  supreme  (Barn.  vii.  1, 
xix.  2).  A  thanksgiving  prayer  sanctifies  every  meal- 
time (1  Tim.  iv.  3  ff.).  Thankfulness  for  God's  rich 
benevolence  is  the  leading  motive  of  all  moral  dealing 
(2  Clem.  i.).  Fasting  is  regarded  as  a  very  whole- 
some exercise,  but  the  prophetic  view  is  clung  to, 
that  the  right  fasting  is  the  exercise  of  righteousness 
and  brotherly  love  (Barn.  iii.).     Confession  is,  above 
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all,  a  confession  of  deed,  the  performance  of  the  Lord's 
commands  (2  Clem.  iii.  4,  iv.  3).  It  is  important  to 
note,  however,  that  there  is  still  a  feeling  for  the 
principle  that  the  moral  duties  are  higher  than  the 
ceremonial  (Mark  vii.  11  ff.).  "Pure  religion  and 
undefiled  before  our  God  and  Father  is  this,  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction :  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world  "  ( Jas.  i.  27). 

The  passage  in  Ps.  li.  19  is  repeated  impressively : 
"  A  sacrifice  for  God  is  a  broken  heart ;  a  sweet 
savour  for  the  Lord  is  a  heart  that  praises  its  Maker  " 
(Barn.  ii.  10).  The  Lord's  teaching  that  reconcilia- 
tion is  more  urgent  than  sacrifice  is  still  taken 
seriously  (Matt.  v.  23  f.) ;  only  holy  hands  without 
wrath  and  disputing  shall  be  raised  to  God  (1  Tim. 
ii.  8).  He  who  has  a  dispute  with  his  brother  may 
not  take  part  in  the  Lord's  Supper  unless  previously 
reconciled.  So  before  the  beginning  of  the  meal 
a  general  confession  of  sin  shall  take  place  (Did.  xiv. 
If.).  Confession  of  sin  and  intercession  as  reciprocal 
brotherly  duty  are  usually  strongly  emphasised 
(Jas.  v.  16).  This,  too,  when  practised  in  a  merely 
external  way  becomes  impure,  but,  in  the  family 
character  of  the  smaller  Churches  especially,  the 
exercise  had  without  doubt  a  promoting  and 
strengthening  effect  on  the  moral  consciousness  and 
steadfastness  of  individuals. 

The  Churches  still  form  a  communion  answerable 

for   the   moral   behaviour    of  every   member.     One 

member  is  to  call  the  other  to  account  and  rebuke 

him,  not  in  anger  but  in  peace.     One  who  does  his 

brother   an   injustice  is  not  to  speak  in  the   church 

(Did.  xv.  3).     He  who  brings  his  erring  brother  back 

19 
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to  the  right  way  has  done  a  good  work  (Jas.  v.  19  f., 
2  Clem.  xv.  1).  Even  where  Church  discipline  is 
looked  upon  chiefly  as  the  duty  of  the  clergy,  the 
same  thing  holds  good.  Public  correction  of  sinners 
serves  for  the  instruction  of  all  (1  Tim.  v.  20).  The 
preservation  of  a  member  from  moral  ruin  is  more 
important  than  the  conversion  of  an  unbeliever 
(2  Clem.  xvii.  1).  Along  with  preaching  of  the  word 
we  have  rebuking,  threatening,  exhorting,  though 
with  all  patience  and  instruction,  mentioned  as  among 
the  chief  tasks  (2  Tim.  iv.  2,  ii.  24  f.).  In  certain 
circumstances  severity  is  necessary  (Tit.  i.  13),  but  re- 
gard must  be  had  for  age  and  worth,  while  partiality 
is  to  be  guarded  against  (1  Tim.  v.  1,  21).  The 
teachers,  too,  followed  these  directions,  as  is  shown  by 
works  like  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  so-called  second 
Epistle  of  Clement  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
whose  leading  tone  is  that  of  a  scolding  sermon  to 
the  Christian  Churches.  Indeed,  in  opposition  to 
the  claims  advanced  by  single  sects  to  represent  a 
community  of  perfect  saints  on  earth,  the  view  that 
the  Church  is  an  institution,  which  must  include  both 
good  and  evil,  becomes  more  and  more  common  in 
Catholic  circles  (2  Tim.  ii.  20).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  then  the  Church  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
strain  as  the  house  of  God,  in  order  to  impress  upon 
the  leaders  the  need  for  blameless  conduct  (1  Tim. 
iii.  15),  and  Christianity  itself  appears  as  a  great 
divine  pedagogy,  teaching  that,  denying  ungodliness, 
and  worldly  lusts,  they  should  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly  in  this  present  world  (Tit.  ii.  11  f.). 

Outwardly  Christianity  is  still  perfectly  aware  of 
her   missionary   duty.     It   is   from   this   period  that 
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we  learn  properly  and  accurately  about  the  extent 
of  missionary  endeavour.  Everywhere  there  are 
apostles  whose  task  is  to  speak  to  non-Christians.  If 
these  come  to  a  place  where  an  organised  Church 
already  exists,  they  may  only  make  a  short  stay  there. 
Their  calling  drives  them  further.  For  here  in  the 
place  the  Church  itself  does  mission- work ;  its 
assemblies  stand  open  to  all.  (Only  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  non-baptized  denied  admission,  Did. 
ix.  5.)  All  who  come  are  bid  kindly  welcome.  As 
in  the  time  of  Paul  in  Corinth,  the  Spirit  of  God 
as  revealed  in  the  Church  still  manifests  itself,  espe- 
cially in  the  retributive  detection  of  what  is  hid  in 
the  inmost  heart  of  man  (Herm.  M.  xi.  14,  Ign. 
Philad.  vii.). 

But  now  a  change  of  character,  a  worldly  spirit, 
is  revealed  in  the  different  receptions  accorded 
to  strangers,  of  which  James  ii.  1  ff.  complains. 
Christians  put  themselves  about  for  a  well-dressed 
and  rich  man,  and  show  him  extraordinary  politeness, 
but  a  poor  man  in  his  dusty  smock  is  left  unnoticed. 
We  shall  afterwards  deal  with  the  causes  of  this 
worldly  spirit.  Here  we  must  rather  emphasise  that 
the  universalism  of  God's  saving  intention  was  always 
vividly  maintained  in  the  general  intercession  (1  Tim. 
ii.  1-4,  Ign.  Eph.  x.  1) ;  and  the  immediate  result  of 
this  was  the  universal  missionary  obligation  of  the 
Church. 

Again,  there  was  the  duty  of  confession.  For  how 
can  adherents  be  won  to  a  cause  by  any  one  who 
is  not  himself  absolutely  devoted  to  it  ?  So  far  as 
this  is  concerned,  things  seem  to  be  better  than  in 
the   period   immediately   after   Paul.     There   is   not 
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so  much  complaint  about  apostasy  and  forsaking  of 
the  assemblies.  But  appearances  are  deceptive.  The 
vigour  with  which  the  necessity  of  fearless  confession 
is  emphasised  (2  Tim.  i.  8,  ii.  3)  is  to  be  explained 
not  only  by  the  opposition  to  a  gnosticism  which 
fights  shy  of  confession.  The  apostle  who  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  bonds  appeared  to  his  successors  as  a 
pattern  that  put  them  to  shame  (2  Tim.  i.  12, 
ii.  9  ff.,  iv.  6  ff.).  In  Timothy  a  fearfulness  is  com- 
bated which  is  evidently  widespread  (2  Tim.  i.  6  ff.). 
The  prospect  of  a  glorious  reward  in  the  future  must 
instil  new  courage  (2  Tim.  ii.  11,  2  Clem,  xix.,  xx.). 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Christians  see  themselves 
continually  threatened  by  persecutions. 

They  had  to  make  it  clear  to  themselves  that  these 
should  serve  only  to  preserve  faith  and  work  patience 
( Jas.  i.  2  ff. ) ;  loss  through  the  confiscation  of  property 
only  signifies  progress  in  the  religious  inner  life  (i.  10), 
and  martyrdom  always  leads  to  eternal  and  glorious 
life  (i.  12).  The  example  of  no  less  a  man  than  the 
Apostle  Paul  shows  that  "  all  that  would  live  godly 
in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution"  (2  Tim. 
iii.  10  ff.).  "  Those  who  wish  to  behold  me,  and  lay 
hold  of  my  kingdom,  must  through  tribulation  and 
suffering  obtain  me"  (Barn.  vii.   11). 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  hostility  of  the  heathen 
powers  as  revealed  in  these  persecutions,  loyalty 
towards  the  magistrate  appointed  by  God  remains 
unshaken  (Tit.  iii.  1).  It  finds  its  expression  in  prayer 
and  intercession  (1  Tim.  ii.  2).  I  do  not  see  in  this 
exhortation  any  proof  of  the  presence  of  a  contrary 
tendency.  True  there  exists  no  close  connection 
with  the  state.     Little  interest  was  felt  in  it.     Except 
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in  one  passage  it  is  never  mentioned.  But  on  the 
one  hand,  the  strong  anti-Jewish  feeling  presupposes 
a  positive  regard  for  the  Roman  imperial  power. 
Barnabas  cordially  acquiesces  in  Hadrian's  action 
towards  the  Jews  (xvi.  4).  On  the  other  hand  the 
eschatology  peculiar  to  them  allows  the  political 
features  of  the  earlier  Jewish  revelation  to  be  more 
and  more  lost  sight  of  (Did.  xvi.).  To  be  sure  there 
were  instances  where  a  Christian  on  trial  broke  out 
in  sharp  aggressive  words  against  heathendom  and 
the  heathen  state.  But  so  bad  as  Hausrath  makes  it, 
the  speech  of  Christian  apologists  and  martyrs  was 
not.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  the  good  con- 
fession which  Jesus  Christ  witnessed  before  Pontius 
Pilate  was  always  kept  in  view  (1  Tim.  vi.  13),  and 
that  the  long-suffering  and  patience  of  a  Paul  in  his 
frequent  sufferings  and  persecutions  were  pointed  to 
as  a  pattern  (2  Tim.  iii.  10  ff.)  shows  how  differently 
the  proper  behaviour  of  a  Christian  martyr  was  con- 
ceived. The  provocation  and  abuse  which  a  much 
later  time  considered  it  edifying  to  put  in  the  mouth 
of  martyrs  only  throws  the  more  brilliant  light  on  the 
moral  earnestness  of  the  martyrs  of  the  older  period. 

Much  rather  could  the  attitude  to  Judaism  be  re- 
proached as  un-Christian.  It  is  unjust  to  call  Jewish 
custom,  as  such,  hypocrisy  (Did.  viii.  1  f.),  to  de- 
nounce the  Jewish  verbal  comprehension  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  sin  (Barn.  ii.  9,  ix.  4,  x.  9,  xvi.  1),  and  to 
make  the  one  apostasy  at  Sinai  an  everlasting  reproach 
against  the  people  of  Israel  (Barn.  iv.  8,  xiv.  1,  4). 
The  great  delight  which  Barnabas  takes  in  the  re- 
compensing of  the  Jews  (xvi.  4),  is  far  from  kind. 
But  we  are  not  to  forget  that  this  unkind  attitude 
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was  caused  by  the  Jews  themselves,  who,  in  their 
hatred  of  Christians,  kindled  and  revived  persecution 
everywhere,  and  probably  even  won  over  weak  Chris- 
tians through  the  seductive  prospect  of  a  recognised 
and  free  exercise  of  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  an  expression  of  Christian  self-consciousness. 
With  conscious  renunciation  of  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  the  synagogue,  Christians  wished  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet,  and  even  if  suffering  should  be 
involved,  to  bear  it  for  the  name  of  Christ.  Lastly, 
this  attitude  appeared  warranted  and  even  commanded 
through  words  of  holy  writ,  in  which  God  rejected 
the  Jews  and  legitimised  the  Christians  and  their 
comprehension  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  cannot 
here  compare  Paul's  utterances  of  warm  self-sacrificing 
love  towards  his  blinded  people  (Rom.  ix.  1  f£),  but 
the  fanatic  hatred  of  Jews  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  Grseco-Roman  world  of  the  time,  especially 
in  Alexandria.  Placed  alongside  of  this,  the  anti- 
Judaism  of  a  Barnabas  appears  harmless  and  even 
reasonable. 

We  might  here  point  out  in  a  word  that  Christian 
generosity  was  extended  even  to  those  outside  the 
Christian  community.  The  Pauline  maxim,  to  do 
good  to  every  man,  though  most  of  all  to  the  brethren 
of  the  faith,  is  strictly  observed  :  "  Give  without  ask- 
ing to  whom  thou  givest"  (Herm.  M.  ii.  4>,  6).  And, 
finally,  such  proper  regard  was  had  to  the  judgment 
of  those  outside,  that  every  effort  was  made  to  be 
inoffensive  and  to  contradict  all  calumnies  by  ocular 
demonstration  (1  Tim.  iii.  7,  Tit.  iii.  2).  A  Chris- 
tian preacher  expresses  exactly  what  obligations  the 
possession  of  an  admittedly  lofty  and  pure  doctrine 
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of  morality  lays  upon  the   Christians.     "When   the 
heathen  hear  the  word  of  God  out  of  your  mouth, 
they  admire  it  as   beautiful   and  great.      But   they 
note   that   our   works   do   not   correspond   with   the 
words   we   speak,  and   so   get   occasion   for   slander, 
calling  it  tales  and  lies.     When  they  hear  from  us 
that  God  says,  '  It  brings  you  no  grace  to  love  those 
who  love  you,  but  it  brings  grace  when  you  love 
enemies  and  those  who  hate  you,'  they  admire,  on 
hearing  it,  the  excess   of  goodness.     But   they  see 
that  we  not  only  do  not  love  the  enemy,  but  not  even 
the  friend,  so  they  laugh  at   us,  and   the   name   is 
slandered"  (2  Clem.  xiii.  3  £).     Thus  Christianity  is 
fully  conscious  that  it  is  not  only  to  glory  in  the  com- 
mands of  its  Lord,  but  that  it  must  also  realise  them. 
The  Christian  self-consciousness  reveals  itself  still 
more  clearly  in  the  relations  of  the  Christians  to  one 
another.      The   great  communion,  the   Church,   the 
Ecclesia,  is  clearly  there.     Prayer  is  offered  for  its 
unity,  that  in  the  end  it  may  be  visible.     Already, 
however,  it  is  spiritually  present,  mediated  through 
those   wandering   apostles,    prophets,     and    teachers. 
The  Didache  gives  the  impression  of  the  existence 
of    very    many    itinerant    brethren,    who    kept    up 
comunications  between  community  and  community. 
More  and   more    also   there   is   formed   an    outward 
conformity  in  constitution,  ceremonial,   and  custom. 
The    ordinances    of  the    Pastoral   Epistles,  e.g.,  are 
certainly  given  for  a  larger  circle  of  Churches  (Tit.  i. 
5) ;  and  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  "  applies  to 
the  Church  in  a  whole  district.     When  we  compare 
these  two,  the  fundamental  features,  in  spite  of  all 
varieties  of  local  development,  are  the  same. 
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Within  the  separate  Churches,  however,  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  is  no  less  lively.  When  individuals 
withdraw  (/xovaQiv)  from  fear  of  suffering  or  in  haughty 
self-exaltation,  "as  if  they  were  already  justified," 
they  are  severely  reproached  (Barn.  iv.  10).  The 
value  of  union  is  understood  ;  only  as  a  member  of 
the  community  does  one  come  to  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  will  of  God,  and  find  the  strength  to  really 
keep  His  commands  (Barn.  x.  11).  The  exhortation 
to  seek  the  face  of  the  saints  daily,  to  gain  life  from 
their  words  (Did.  iv.  2,  Barn.  xix.  10),  may  be  taken 
over  from  Judaism,  but  here  it  won  new  significance 
and  was  inculcated  afresh  (Did.  xvi.  2).  The  advice 
points  to  existing  carelessness,  which,  however,  would 
be  confined  to  a  section  of  the  Church.  We  have 
already  become  acquainted  with  the  gatherings  for 
divine  service  as  the  essential  means  for  promoting 
and  fixing  Christian  morals.  Here  the  matter  is 
one  evidently  of  assemblies  of  a  more  private  kind, 
wholly  for  mutual  edification  and  education. 

The  finest  achievement  of  the  Churches  is  their 
organisation  of  Christian  charity.  Formerly  this  was 
purely  voluntary,  but  now,  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  constitution,  it  became  a  Church  affair — at 
least  in  great  measure.  Individuals,  however,  still 
enjoyed  sufficient  opportunity  of  freely  exercising 
their  desire  to  give.  Such  organising,  morally 
estimated,  may  be  a  doubtful  advance.  When  we 
look  at  it  in  general,  however,  it  is  a  brilliant  proof  of 
the  strong  moral  spirit  which  lived  in  the  Churches. 
Through  a  system  of  giving,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  strictly  regulated,  and  which  left  the 
individual  room  for  free  play,  the  Church  was  made 
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capable  of  meeting  the  largest  demands,  while  also 
very  sensible  measures  were  adopted  against  its  being 
taken  advantage  of.  According  to  the  Didache,  the 
members  of  the  Churches  in  the  country  have  to 
deliver  the  first-fruits  of  the  wine-press  and  the 
threshing-floor,  the  firstlings  of  the  oxen  and  sheep, 
the  first  of  the  dough-cakes,  and  the  first  of  a  wine 
or  oil  cask,  as  also  of  money,  garments,  and  other 
possessions ;  the  regulation  reads  expressly,  "  the 
first  portion  according  to  thy  judgment"  (Did.  xiii.  7). 
These  offerings  are  employed  primarily  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  those  who  serve  the  community,  and  especially 
on  behalf  of  those  itinerant  teachers  who  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  it ;  then  come  the  officials  of  the 
individual  Churches,  who,  indeed,  in  large  congrega- 
tions might  give  all  their  time  to  the  work  and  be 
dependent  upon  it  for  their  livelihood,  but  in  smaller 
Churches  certainly  had  their  own  business  and  property 
besides.  At  the  outset,  however,  it  is  stated  that 
enough  is  to  be  retained  to  tend  the  poor  of  the 
Church,  to  provide  journeying  brethren  with  two  or 
three  days'  support,  and  to  carry  out  any  similar 
obligations  of  love  towards  prisoners,  sick,  and  needy 
that  might  arise.  In  particular  there  is  a  class  in  the 
Church  for  whom  it  is  bound  to  provide.  This  class 
is  composed  of  the  widows,  who,  on  their  side,  serve 
the  Church  in  various  ways,  teaching  the  youth, 
bringing  up  orphans,  and  nursing  the  sick,  etc.  In 
this  case  the  feeling  of  a  special  obligation  to  protect 
the  widow,  who  is  deprived  of  her  proper  maintenance 
and  protection,  and  the  special  arrangements  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy,  go  hand  in  hand.  Further, 
every  newcomer  who  bears  the  Lord's  name  has  a 
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right  to  look  for  shelter  and  food,  and,  in  case  of 
his  journeying  further,  can  claim  a  provision  for  the 
way.  If  a  Christian  is  thrown  into  prison  for  the 
Lord's  name,  the  Church  maintains  him,  and,  if 
possible,  purchases  his  freedom.  This  concern  of 
the  Church  extended  even  to  other  Churches,  to 
companions  of  the  faith  deported  to  penal  servitude 
in  the  mines. 

An  organisation  of  this  kind  dies  of  itself  when  it 
is  shackled  by  the  spirit  of  a  blind  enthusiasm.  This 
reproach  was  made  against  the  Christians.  Lucian 
sneers  at  the  touching  concern  which  the  swindler 
Peregrinus  Proteus,  who  obtruded  himself  among 
them  for  some  time,  secured  for  himself  as  minister 
and  martyr.  It  may  have  been  so  in  single  instances. 
The  passionate  willingness  of  the  Christians  tempted 
the  unscrupulous  to  take  advantage  of  them.  On 
the  whole  we  must  acknowledge  with  wonder  that 
they  did  not  fall  into  this  mistake.  The  individual 
was  asked  for  absolute  readiness  to  assist ;  yet  as  a 
Church  institution  Christian  benevolence  was  always 
exercised  in  that  sober,  thoughtful  spirit  which,  with 
clear  vision  surveys  the  means  at  hand,  adopts  what 
is  practicable,  and  helps  only  where  there  is  actual 
need.  We  possess  evidence  of  this  in  the  views 
expressed  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  on  the  care  of 
widows,  and  in  those  of  the  Didacbe  on  the  treat- 
ment of  wandering  brethren.  If  a  widow  has  children 
and  grandchildren,  it  is  their  business  to  care  for  her, 
and  to  give  expression  to  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
children.  Should  it  happen  that  a  member  of  the 
Church  has  voluntarily  accepted  the  care  of  some 
widows,  then  these  are  to  be  entirely  given  over  to 
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him,  and  no  longer  to  take  part  in  the  provision  made 
by  the  Church,  in  order  that  the  Church  may  not 
be  unnecessarily  burdened.  Further,  if  a  Christian 
comes  to  a  Church  in  his  journeying,  rest  and  a 
meal  are  to  be  provided  first  of  all.  Then  he  is  to 
be  tested.  Here  we  shall  have  to  think  of  the  letters 
of  commendation  which  at  that  time  were  probably 
regularly  given  from  the  home-Church.  If  he  is  only 
on  his  way  through,  he  is  to  receive  what  further 
help  is  possible,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  be  accommo- 
dated with  quarters  and  maintenance  for  two  or  three 
days,  but  no  longer  !  If  he  wishes  to  make  a  longer 
stay,  he  is  to  earn  his  bread  himself ;  even  here,  how- 
ever, the  Church  is  to  assist  him  by  securing  some 
work  for  him  to  do.  In  the  case  of  an  artisan,  that 
is  evidently  not  difficult ;  in  other  cases  it  is  entrusted 
to  the  prudence  of  the  Church  to  look  out  for  a 
suitable  occupation,  to  the  end  that  in  the  Church  no 
Christian  live  a  lazy  life  (Did.  xii.  4) — an  exceedingly 
instructive  parallel  to  the  modern  combating  of  vaga- 
bondism. He  who  declines  to  labour  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  deceiver  travelling  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
to  be  expelled.  When  we  add  to  this  that  slaves 
were  denied  any  claim  upon  church  funds  for  their 
emancipation,  unless  there  seemed  to  be  special 
circumstances  demanding  it,  we  see  that  the  Christian 
Churches  were  by  no  means  blind  in  their  manage- 
ment. These  regulations,  too,  have  another  value 
than  simply  that  of  a  protection  against  being 
victimised  by  false  brethren  or  against  mismanage- 
ment by  over-zealous  officials.  They  show  also  what 
attention  was  paid  in  the  Churches  to  the  virtues  of 
affection    towards    parents    and    dependents,  joy   in 
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labour  and  industry,  modesty  and  contentment  with 
one's  position.  The  high  valuation  of  the  love  of 
children,  of  labour,  and  of  service  shows  genuine 
evangelical  features  which  richly  atone  for  any 
ascetic  grounds  that  reveal  themselves,  and  anything 
impersonal  which  accompanies  the  organisation. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  important  to  observe 
that  organised  liberality  does  not  make  private 
charity  superfluous,  does  not  anticipate  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  leaves  as  much  as  possible  to  individual 
liberality.  Devoted  and  loving  toil  for  all  in  need  is 
still  considered  one  of  the  chief  proofs  of  personal 
Christianity.  Among  the  qualities  which  a  member 
of  the  Church  to  be  chosen  as  bishop  must  uncon- 
ditionally possess,  hospitality  is  named  (1  Tim.  hi.  2, 
Tit.  i.  8).  This  is  to  be  explained  not  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  future  he  will  have  to  exercise  hospitality 
in  name  of  the  Church,  but  because  hospitality  is  the 
sign  of  a  living  Christian,  and  only  such  are  to  be 
chosen  to  preside  over  the  Church.  The  same  applies 
to  the  widows,  who  are  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Church. 
It  is  presupposed  that,  in  addition  to  works  of 
benevolence,  training  children  and  hospitality,  they 
have  willingly  rendered  the  lesser  services  of  love 
like  foot- washing,  have  received  the  oppressed  and  in 
general  done  all  possible  good.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  unfruitfulness  of  intellectualism  in  works  of 
Christian  love,  which  we  already  found  among  the 
gnostics,  is  revealed  also  in  Church  circles. 

People  who  rest  content  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Pauline  formula,  i.e.,  with  a  theoretical  acknowledg- 
ment of  faith,  are  reminded  by  Jas.  ii.  14  ff.  that  faith 
without  works  is  dead,    that   true   heavenly  wisdom 
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must  reveal  itself  among  other  things  in  abundant 
mercy  and  good  works  (iii.  17).  With  an  insistence 
similar  to  that  in  1  John  iii.  17,  and  in  the  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews  (vide  p.  169),  the  heartlessness  of  mere 
words  is  pilloried  (ii.  15  f.).  "  If  a  brother  or  a  sister 
be  naked,  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say 
unto  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled, 
notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those  things  which 
are  needful  to  the  body,  what  doth  it  profit  ?  "  In  this 
connection  the  emphatic  demand  for  practical,  applied 
Christianity,  which  so  distinctly  characterises  this 
whole  conception  of  Christianity,  is  recognised  (Tit. 
iii.  8).  Christianity  must  bring  forth  fruit.  The 
highest  boast  of  a  Christian  is  that  he  has  served 
(2  Tim.  i.  18).  Faith  and  love  are  the  determining 
signs  of  a  Christian  (1  Tim  i.  15)  and  of  a  Christian 
Church.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  bears 
witness  to  his  readers  that  they  possess  these  richly 
(i.  4,  xi.  8).  Along  with  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  with 
which  faith  begins  and  ends,  along  with  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  more  than  judgment,  there  is  a  bold, 
joyous  love  which  is  evidenced  in  works  of  righteous- 
ness, the  third  of  the  main  commandments  of  the 
Lord  (Barn.  i.  6).  It  is  not  enough,  as  might  be  the 
custom  of  many  Christians,  to  hear  the  Word  of 
God;  it  must  also  be  done  (Jas.  i.  22).  The  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  Greek  view  that  knowledge  is  the  one 
important  thing,  even  in  the  moral  sphere,  is  clearly 
recognised,  and  stern  tones  are  employed  against  it : 
"  To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good  and  doeth  it  not, 
to  him  it  is  sin."  The  oldest  Christian  sermon 
contains  the  warning  to  take  home  something  from 
the  assembly,  and  amid  the  seductions  of  the  world 
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not  to  forget  the  Lord's  commands  (2  Clem.  xvii.  3). 
Among  the  commands  which  are  most  expressly 
inculcated  is  that  of  giving,  and,  moreover,  joyous 
giving,  which  finds  its  pattern  in  God's  manner  of 
giving  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraiding  not  (Jas. 
i.  5).  So  the  Christian  also  is  to  give  to  every  one 
who  asks,  and  not  to  demand  anything  in  return  ;  are 
they  not  gifts  of  the  Father's  grace  which  he  designs 
for  all  (Did.  i.  5,  iv.  7,  Barn.  xix.  11)  ?  Therefore  the 
Christian  is  to  share  everything  with  the  brother,  and 
to  call  nothing  his  own  :  "  If  ye  are  companions  in 
immortal,  how  much  more  in  mortal  things."  (Did. 
iv.  8,  Barn.  xix.  8).  He  who  gives  need  have  no 
scruples  if  sometimes  the  recipient  prove  unworthy  ; 
the  blame  and  punishment  fall  on  him  alone. 

All  this,  however,  as  they  learned  by  experience, 
was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being  imposed  upon. 
Hence  there  is  added  (by  reference  to  an  apocryphal 
saying,  Sir.  xii.  1  ?),  "  Let  thine  alms  sweat  in  thine 
hands,  till  thou  knowest  to  whom  to  give  "  (Did.  i.  6). 
But  this  limitation — perhaps  not  introduced  till  later 
— was  not  much  observed.  It  does  not  appear  again 
in  any  of  the  older  works.  On  the  contrary,  uncon- 
ditional charity  is  more  and  more  enforced.  "  More 
powerful  than  prayer  is  fasting,  and  more  than  both, 
alms."  "Alms  abolish  sins"  (2  Clem.  xvi.  4).  This, 
it  is  true,  may  involve  a  moral  externalising  of  the 
most  sacred  and  most  serious  questions  of  life,  yet 
it  shows  the  energy  with  which  benevolence  was 
emphasised  as  a  decisive  demonstration  of  the 
Christian  spirit. 

The  Churches  have  grown.  They  have  received 
additions  from  every  rank  of  life.     At  the  same  time, 
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however,  social  contrasts  have  increased.  True,  the 
Churches  for  which  the  Didache  is  intended  give  the 
impression  of  being  composed  essentially  of  small 
mechanics  and  peasants.  On  that  ground  the  offerings 
are  reckoned  in  natural  products.  The  presupposition 
that  a  wandering  brother  is  usually  a  mechanic  points 
to  the  same  probability.  In  the  Epistle  of  James,  too, 
the  Christians  appear  in  most  cases  to  belong  to  the 
poor  classes,  dependants  who  are  oppressed,  day- 
labourers  on  large  estates  whose  wages  are  kept 
from  them.  But  there  are  also  rich  members  of 
the  Church,  proprietors  and  merchants,  men  and 
women  who  appear  in  the  church  in  luxurious  dress 
(Jas.  i.  9  ff.,  ii.  2,  iv.  13,  v.  1  ff. ;  1  Tim.  ii.  9).  Now 
a  division  of  sentiment  is  to  be  observed.  On  the 
one  hand  we  see  the  Churches  take  pains  to  win  such 
people,  and  keep  them ;  for  charitable  objects  the 
presence  of  well-off  members  was  invaluable.  On 
the  other  hand  a  great  danger  clung  to  the  rich. 
Riches  were  a  source  of  worldliness.  It  shocks  the 
consciences  of  others  when  men  who  least  merit  it 
are  given  preference  in  the  Church.  The  rich  are 
haughty  (1  Tim.  vi.  17).  Business  interests  choke 
fear  of  God  and  brotherly  love.  The  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil  (1  Tim.  vi.  9  f).  Merchants 
make  plans  for  journeys  and  designs  for  profit,  as  if 
there  were  no  God  and  they  themselves  had  the  free 
disposal  of  their  lives  (Jas.  iv.  13  ff.). 

Proprietors  oppress  their  workmen  just  like  their 
unbelieving  colleagues,  who  have  dragged  poor 
Christians  before  the  judge,  have  slandered  the 
Christian  name,  have  condemned  and  killed  righteous 
men  unjustly  (ii.  6,  v.  6).     This  at  least  is  the  opinion 
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of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  which  we  must 
grant  has  an  express  sympathy  with  poverty.  For 
him  poverty  in  itself  is  a  boast  with  God,  an  "  exalta- 
tion " ;  the  rich  man  must  rejoice  when,  through 
confiscation  of  his  property,  he  is  raised  to  this  high 
level  (i.  9  f.).  The  author  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  also 
recognises  the  moral  significance  of  wealth,  and  only 
requires  the  spending  of  it  in  trust  in  God  and  in  His 
intention,  i.e.,  to  do  good,  to  be  rich  in  good  works, 
to  be  generous  and  ready  to  communicate,  thus  to 
earn  a  treasure  in  the  future  life  (1  Tim.  vi.  17  ff.). 
The  author  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  however,  does 
not  go  so  far  as  to  excite  the  poor  against  the  rich. 
On  the  contrary  he  gives  the  express  warning,  "  Be 
patient — and  murmur  not  against  one  another  "  (v.  7, 
9).  The  poor  man  is  not  to  wish  to  be  rich,  but  to 
be  content  when  he  has  food  and  clothing.  When 
united  with  contentment,  godliness  is  great  gain  (1 
Tim.  vi.  6  f.).  Labour  is  valued,  even  toiling  with 
the  hands  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow  ;  it  is  the  Christian's 
duty  to  earn  his  bread  (Barn.  x.  4,  Did.  xii.  3  f.). 

Opposition  to  false  teachers  led  to  greater  stress 
being  laid  on  the  moral  legitimacy  of  sustenance 
(1  Tim.  iv.  3  ff.).  The  use  of  a  little  wine  is  approved, 
and  even  advised  on  grounds  of  health  (v.  23).  This 
Christianity  desires  strict  habits,  but  no  extravagant 
asceticism. 

So  also  the  family  life.  Not  only  is  the  right  of 
marriage  recognised,  but  maternal  duties  are  directly 
idealised  and  included  under  religion.  The  begetting 
of  children  is  a  means  of  salvation  whereby  the  fall 
of  Eve  is  made  good.  To  that  end,  however,  the 
bringing  up  of  children  belongs  to  the  realm  of  faith, 
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love,  and  holiness,  and  is  to  be  done  in  the  spirit 
of  rational  mildness  (1  Tim.  ii.  14  f.).  The  young 
Christian  married  women  are  shown  by  the  matrons 
how  to  love  their  husbands  and  children  aright,  to 
manage  their  housekeeping,  and  to  be  in  subjection 
to  their  husbands  (Tit.  ii.  4  f.).  The  head  of  a  house- 
hold who  does  not  keep  his  family  in  order  can  secure 
no  leading  position  in  the  Church  (1  Tim.  iii.  4  f., 
Tit.  i.  6).  The  duty  of  every  family  to  care  for  its 
own  members  was  already  spoken  of  (1  Tim.  v.  8). 
The  suspicions  against  second  marriage,  which  sprang 
from  ascetic  motives,  had  gained  strength  through  the 
evangelical  view  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage 
and  (notwithstanding  Mark  xii.  18  f.)  the  Christian 
hope  of  resurrection,  but  they  were  not  generally 
regarded  in  practice. 

The  wife,  as  such,  receives  respect.  For  that  reason 
"  emancipation "  and  public  appearances  after  the 
manner  of  gnostic  prophetesses  are  not  tolerated. 
Women's  duties  lie  in  their  family  and  in  the  charit- 
able domain  (1  Tim.  ii.  9  ff.).  That  is  shown  by  the 
institution  of  the  "  widows  of  the  Church."  For  these 
there  are  particularly  strict  rules.  They  must  have 
fulfilled  their  family  duties,  and  their  moral  behaviour 
must  be  without  reproach.  The  special  danger  is 
conceived  to  be  gossip  and  drunkenness.  There  is 
no  mention  of  unchastity  among  them,  even  where 
the  subject  is  touched  upon,  or,  indeed,  in  the  whole 
literature  with  which  we  are  dealing.  1  can  explain 
this  only  by  the  suggestion  that  moral  conscious- 
ness on  this  point  had  really  been  elevated.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  such  sins  are  incompatible  with 

Christianity.     Only  in  respect  of  paganism  (1  Tim. 
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i.  9  f.,  Bam.  x.)  and  the  immorality  of  the  last  days, 
which  is  already  anticipated  by  the  false  teachers 
(2  Tim.  hi.  3),  are  these  vices  mentioned. 

Nor  in  the  matter  of  slavery  am  I  inclined  to  start 
from  Tit.  ii.  9  f.  The  warning  against  stealing  only 
mentions  how  the  Christian  slave  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  heathen  one.  The  thievish  slave  who  de- 
ceives his  master  when  possible,  was  a  familiar  character 
in  comedies ;  the  Christian  slave  must  be  different. 
The  danger  here  lay  in  a  quite  different  domain. 
The  theory  of  the  inner  equality  of  all  ranks  before 
God  furthered  lawlessness  and  desire  for  emancipation. 
That  could  have  very  evil  consequences  with  heathen 
masters.  The  risk  was  almost  greater  where  the 
master  was  a  Christian,  should  the  slave  take  advan- 
tage of  the  bond  of  brotherhood  between  them.  The 
warnings  in  1  Tim.  vi.  1  f.  point  to  such  difficulties 
in  the  Churches,  but  show  what  pains  were  taken  to 
remove  beforehand  all  desire  of  emancipation  on  the 
part  of  slaves. 

Within  the  Churches  there  was  a  feeling  that  the 
general  condition  of  Christian  morality  was  not  at  the 
highest  level.  From  time  to  time  the  feeling  is  vented 
in  sharp  words  and  calls  to  repentance.  "  Cleanse 
your  hands,  ye  sinners,  and  purify  your  hearts,  ye 
double-minded,  be  afflicted,  and  mourn  and  weep," 
is  the  call  of  James  to  the  Churches  (iv.  8). 

Because  of  their  worldly-mindedness,  he  calls  them 
adulteresses,  and  exhorts  them  to  "  Lay  apart  all 
filthiness  and  superfluity  of  naughtiness"  (i.  21).  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  danger 
of  secularisation  was  widespread.  We  have  proof  of 
this  fact  not  only  in  the  merchants  and  proprietors  of 
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the  Epistle  of  James,  but  in  Hernias  especially.  We 
can  even  conclude  from  the  requirements  made  of 
church  officials  that  the  average  was  tolerably  low. 
When  it  needs  to  be  particularly  emphasised  that 
such  an  one  must  be  no  wine-bibber,  no  bully,  it 
seems  that  the  fact  was  not  of  itself  quite  clear  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  Christians.  Next  to  that,  it  is  in 
especial  sins  of  the  tongue,  and  the  quarrels  these  give 
rise  to,  which  are  dreaded  both  by  James  and  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  are 
the  only  blemishes,  and  against  them  a  hot  war  is 
waged.  Then,  too,  there  is  that  richness  in  practical 
activity  and  works  of  love,  besides  the  intensity  with 
which  the  moral  ideal  is  held  fast  and  always  set 
forth  anew  in  fair  formulation.  Taking  all  this  to- 
gether, we  may  well  conclude  that  the  Christianity  of 
that  period,  in  its  preaching  of  repentance,  had  made 
itself  worse  than  it  was,  and  even  this  does  honour  to 
its  moral  feeling.  In  addition  to  this  feeling  of  in- 
sufficiency among  the  Churches,  we  may  emphasise 
still  more  strongly  their  perfect  consciousness  of 
separation  from  the  heathen  environment,  and  that 
not  only  in  regard  to  a  difference  of  ideal.  The 
inward  transformation,  which  the  individuals  had 
undergone,  was  felt  and  noted  (1  Tim.  i.  13,  Tit. 
iii.  3  £).  Renewed  through  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
they  were  become  a  new  type  with  the  souls  of 
children  (Barn.  vi.  11).  The  place  of  all  forms  and 
degrees  of  impiety,  impurity,  and  falsehood  (1  Tim. 
i.  9  f.)  was  taken  by  eusebeia,  the  fear  of  God,  and 
with  it  came  a  new  Spirit-effected  life,  which  meant 
thankful  and  hopeful  looking  to  God  in  all  conditions 
of  life  (Jas.  v.  13),  and  a  confidence  which,  without 
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the  assurance  of  an  oath,  does  the  Lord's  commands 
(v.  12),  and  strives  for  the  goal  of  Christian  perfection 
(Jas.  i.  4).  The  Lord's  saying  (Matt.  ix.  13),  is  still 
clearly  remembered  (1  Tim.  i.  15,  Barn.  v.  9,  2  Clem, 
ii.  -1),  although  it  is  weakened  by  a  theory  of  excuse 
for  sins  of  ignorance  (1  Tim.  i.  13).  Out  of  the  filth 
of  sin  they  have  every  one  of  them  been  called  to 
the  Church  :  but  purified  through  baptism,  they  have 
now  the  one  great  task  of  keeping  the  seal  inviolate 
(2  Clem.  vi.  9,  vii.  6,  viii.  6). 

However  much  this  may  at  times  smack  of  later 
Catholicism,  it  is  primitive  Christian.  There  still 
blows  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  Gospel ;  still  moral 
freedom  fights  against  legalism,  and  the  strong  hope 
of  the  Beyond  against  secularisation.  The  idea  of 
the  Church  is  strongly  emphasised,  but  it  has  not  yet 
pushed  its  way  between  God  and  men  and  become 
elevated  to  an  end  in  itself.  In  spite  of  all  conflict 
with  the  beginning  of  gnosticism,  moral  knowledge  is 
original,  naive,  spontaneous.  The  demands  are  set 
forth  in  their  entirety,  and  without  such  compromises 
as  the  Church  ethic  at  the  very  outset,  e.g.,  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  makes.  Churches  which 
lived  as  these  did  brought  the  Gospel  honour. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Churches  of  the  Transition  to 
Catholicism. 

the  church  of  rome  in  the  time  of  hermas. 

We  conclude  with  a  picture  from  the  life  of  the 
Roman  Church.  It  belongs  to  a  considerably  later 
period,  the  utmost  limit  of  our  epoch,  but  it  has 
the  great  advantage  of  animation  and  individuality. 
Hermas,  our  authority,  is  no  quiet  and  remote 
observer ;  he  himself  belongs  to  the  Church.  His 
circumstances  constitute  a  part  of  it ;  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  reflect  the  thoughts  and  feelings  within 
it.  A  man  of  the  people,  naive  in  comprehension 
and  broad  in  expression,  he  gives  us  a  precious  view 
of  the  inner  course  of  the  Church's  life,  and  the  life 
of  individual  Christians.  His  circle  is  indeed  very 
limited.  He  confines  himself  entirely  to  the  con- 
cerns of  daily  life.  Questions  of  politics  trouble  him 
as  little  as  learned  speculation.  Ultimately  he  is 
possessed  by  one  sole  idea,  the  necessity  for  and  the 
possibility  of  a  second  repentance.  He  feels  himself 
a  prophet  commissioned  by  God  to  announce  the 
moment  of  grace,  and  sound  the  call  to  repentance 
(M.  xn.  hi.  3).     That  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
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valuing  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  moral  condition  of 
the  Roman  Church. 

His  book  is  not  the  issue  of  a  single  effort.  The 
picture  which  it  gives  of  the  Roman  Church  is  no 
instantaneous  one.  Composed  at  different  times,  it 
reflects  varying  frames  of  mind.  The  gradual  and 
conjoint  development  of  consecutive  revelations  is 
one  of  the  most  important  criteria  of  real  prophetic 
writings. 

The  work  may  embrace  a  period  of  several  de- 
cades ;  yet  there  is  nowhere  any  ground  to  suppose  a 
variety  of  authorship.  Hermas  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  general  edification  literature  in  the  Christian 
Church  of  his  time.  From  his  youth  he  has  evi- 
dently known  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Greek  trans- 
lation, and  has  fashioned  his  own  speech  upon  it. 
He  knows  Gospels,  Epistles,  works  like  the  "  Preach- 
ing of  Peter,"  and  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Apostles," 
and,  above  all,  books  of  revelation.  Reading  was 
evidently  not  an  entirely  familiar  art  to  him  (V.  n.  i. 
4),  but  he  has  so  absorbed  the  writings  which  were 
read  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  in  private 
meetings  for  edification,  that  their  contents,  and  to 
some  extent  their  modes  of  expression,  have  become 
his  own.  This  relative  dependence  also  requires  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  estimating  what  he  has  to  say. 

We  begin  with  that  which  concerned  Hermas  him- 
self most  intimately,  and  therefore  possesses  greatest 
interest  for  us — his  confessions.  These  reveal  to  us 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  a  Christian  who  must  at 
least  be  reckoned  among  the  conscious  members  of 
the  Church,  though  in  a  certain  sense  also  he  may  be 
counted  among  its  spiritual  leaders.     To  hold  them 
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as  a  mere  literary  form,  which  he  chooses  in  order  to 
chastise  the  sins  of  others,  does  not  explain  them  ;  the 
whole  man  is  too  naive.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
naivete"  must  also  be  allowed  for. 

Hermas  has  not  the  skill  in  introspection  and 
self-torture  of  an  Augustine,  in  whose  confessions 
every  emotion  of  the  heart  and  every  thought  be- 
comes sin.  There  is  something  non-Christian  in 
Hermas,  though  he  does  not  himself  appear  to  have 
been  aware  of  it.  This  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
he  bristles  against  the  angel  of  punishment,  and  by 
the  declaration  that  he  has  indeed  many  sins,  but  not 
so  many  that  on  account  of  them  he  must  be  given 
over  to  that  angel  (S.  vn.  1,  2).  In  two  ways  he 
shows  a  trace  of  Pharisaism.  On  the  one  hand  he 
speaks  of  the  small  punishment  of  other  sinners 
(S.  vi.  iv.  2),  reckoning  it  mechanically  (4).  (The 
theory  of  remembrance,  v.,  weakens  this  only  a  little.) 
On  the  other  hand  he  calculates  on  the  possibility  of 
a  surplus  of  good  works  (S.  v.  hi.  3).  We  cannot 
acquit  him  of  a  certain  amount  of  vanity,  though  we 
may  excuse  it  to  his  naivete  that  he  repeatedly  sets 
forth  convincing  proofs  of  his  own  continence  (V.  i. 
ii.  4),  his  being  tried  in  persecution  (V.  n.  iii.  2), 
and  his  zealous  prayer  (V.  in.  i.  2,  S.  ix.  xi.  7). 

We  learn  from  Cyprian's  epistles  the  extraordinary 
self-exaltation  of  the  confessors  of  the  Decian  period  ; 
the  insubordination  of  ascetic  saints  has  often  enough 
given  trouble  to  the  Church.  The  vain  conceit  of 
Hermas  comes  very  clearly  to  light  in  the  sofa-scene 
(V.  in.  i.  8),  where  he  claims  the  place  of  honour. 
We  shall  judge  him  more  leniently  because  he  admits 
that  he  is  to  blame  for  it;   but  the  pointed  way  in 
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which  he  administers  a  thrust  to  the  elders  on  that 
occasion  cannot  be  counted  to  him  for  righteousness. 
The  cold  reception  which  he  prepares  for  the  shepherd 
(V.  v.)  throws  no  specially  favourable  light  on  his 
own  hospitality. 

But  all  this  only  shows  us  how  hard  it  is  for  men 
to  judge  themselves  justly.  Hermas  has  really  a 
very  different  opinion  on  these  things :  he  condemns 
ambition  and  pride,  and  sets  a  very  high  value  upon 
hospitality.  Undoubtedly  he  would  have  recognised 
and  penitently  acknowledged  his  fault  as  soon  as  he 
became  conscious  of  it. 

Hermas,  too,  has  a  feeling  of  guilt :  he  knows  that 
a  man  must  make  himself  responsible  for  every 
failure  (M.  ix.  8),  that  all  sorts  of  disasters,  losses, 
wants,  sicknesses,  are  divine  discipline  to  lead  the 
sinner  to  repentance  (S.  vi.  iii.  4  £,),  that  penitent 
consciousness  of  past  sins  is  the  pre-condition  of  all 
salvation  (V.  in.  vii.  6,  S.  vi.  iii.  6),  and  that  the 
sinner  after  conversion  and  penitence  must  not 
murmur  against  God's  punishment  (S.  vn.  4).  He 
is  conscious  that  his  want  of  Christian  knowledge  is 
a  consequence  of  his  earlier  sins  (M.  iv.  ii.  1).  Yet  he 
has  a  greater  consciousness  of  sin  than  others,  a  finer 
feeling  for  all  that  is  unrighteous.  This  sensitiveness 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  greater  sensibility  of  the 
prophet,  confessor,  and  ascetic. 

It  appears  in  the  very  first  scene,  the  meeting  with 
his  former  mistress,  V.  1.  Hermas,  whose  own  mar- 
riage was  not  fortunate,  is  aware  only  that  he  has 
harboured  the  thought,  "  How  lucky  were  I,  had  I  a 
wife  of  such  beauty  and  character."  There  was 
nothing    evil    in   his   thought.      But   he   has   to   be 
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taught  by  the  heavenly  vision  that  this  thought 
too  is  a  sin  for  which  he  will  be  accused  before  God, 
a  wicked  impulse  which  is  fatal  to  him  as  a  just 
man. 

We  learn  from  this  that  the  Lord's  saying  in  Matt. 
v.  28  was  taken  seriously.  It  is  true  Hermas  himself 
weakens  this  impression  to  some  extent  by  afterwards 
repudiating  the  notion  of  sin  here.  What  he  was 
guilty  of  was  only  an  evil  will  leading  to  sin — a  thing 
which  was  objectionable  only  in  a  Christian  so  tried 
and  practised  in  abstinence  as  Hermas  the  confessor 
and  ascetic. 

A  second  confession  goes  deeper.  Hermas  is 
evidently  a  shopkeeper.  Business  always  causes  him 
a  great  deal  of  worry,  and  that  not  only  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  What  he  sees  in  it  rather  is  a  great 
danger  to  his  soul's  salvation.  This  we  can  quite 
understand,  for  he  admits  having  sadly  abused  the 
confidence  of  his  customers.  His  words  come  choked 
by  tears  of  repentance  :  "  Never  yet  in  my  life  have  I 
spoken  a  true  word,  but  have  always  spoken  like  a 
rogue  with  every  one.  My  own  lies  I  set  before  all 
people  as  the  truth,  and  no  one  ever  contradicted  me, 
but  my  words  were  believed "  (M.  iii.  3).  Though 
certainly  exaggerated,  these  words  show  us  how 
deeply  he  was  touched  by  the  exhortation  to  truth. 
The  pretended  ignorance  of  this  command,  behind 
which  he  tries  to  flee  (4),  makes  a  peculiar  impression. 
Was  so  little  stress  laid  on  truth  and  honesty  in 
business  affairs  in  the  Christian  Church  that  they 
were  never  mentioned  ?  Hardly  credible !  But 
what  attitude  does  Hermas  adopt  when  he  knows 
better?      He   learns   and   resolves   to  make   up   for 
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earlier  failure  by  honesty  in  the  future,  and  through 
a  blameless  method  of  business  to  deserve  in  reality 
the  credit  which  he  enjoyed  without  any  claim  upon 
it.  It  shows  his  honesty  that  he  thus  exposes  him- 
self, and  his  naivetd  that  he  believes  he  can  make  up 
for  all  that  has  happened.  This  resolve  is  exceedingly 
creditable  to  him.  For  his  leanings  are  evidently  in 
quite  a  different  direction.  He  would  rather  give  up 
business  altogether ;  it  is  a  continual  temptation  to 
him.  He  finds  himself  eased  by  the  deprivation  of 
his  possessions,  evidently  through  confiscation  on 
account  of  his  Christianity.  The  world-fleeing  dis- 
position of  the  ascetic,  the  "woe  to  earthly  posses- 
sions," is  always  recurring. 

The  worst,  however,  that  Hermas  is  aware  of  is  his 
neglect  of  his  own  house.  Whether  it  is  the  fanatic 
love  of  the  prophet  for  solitude  that  has  alienated  him 
from  his  own,  or  weakness  of  character  that  has 
prevented  him  from  taking  the  reins  in  hand — he  is 
reproached  with  foolish  fondness  of  his  children — he 
has  at  any  rate  proved  wanting  in  the  necessary 
discipline  and  in  the  constant  exhortation  of  his 
household,  and  has  quietly  looked  on  while  everything 
went  to  ruin  in  his  home. 

His  family  was  evidently  Christian.  Not  only, 
however,  had  his  wife  become  infamous  for  her  evil 
tongue,  but  his  children  too  had  strayed  to  the  extent 
of  blasphemy  and  denying  Christ.  Hermas,  whose 
own  ideas  about  apostasy  were  so  strict,  experienced 
the  agony  of  having  to  count  his  own  children  among 
the  backsliders.  The  circumstances,  too,  seem  to 
have  been  particularly  aggravating.  If  we  may  so 
construe   the   indications  which   are  not  quite  clear, 
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his  children,  impelled  by  a  contemptible  desire  for 
gain,  or,  as  is  possible,  to  avoid  the  consequence  of 
their  father's  neglect  of  business  and  the  loss  of  means 
that  resulted  from  it,  denounced  their  own  father  as  a 
Christian  (V.  n.  ii.  2).  It  did  not  profit  them.  The 
father  lost  his  all,  while  they  received  nothing  but 
the  reward  of  denunciation,  which  they  squandered. 
On  the  other  hand  the  father  feels  himself  lightened 
by  this  loss,  and  fosters  the  hope  that  the  time  is  now 
come  to  call  his  family  to  repentance.  Gladly,  there- 
fore, does  he  take  it  upon  himself  to  continue  zealous 
in  exhortation,  holding  out  at  the  same  time  the 
promise  that  there  shall  be  forgiveness  for  the  re- 
pentant. Their  names  also  shall  be  received  into  the 
book  of  life.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  either,  that  all 
this  is  said  to  Hermas  by  the  Church.  To  be  sure, 
she  appears  to  the  prophet  as  a  heavenly  figure.  But 
we  do  not  err  when  we  transfer  the  vision  to  earth. 
The  matter  touches  the  readmission  of  his  children 
into  the  Christian  Church,  from  which  they  have  shut 
themselves  out  by  their  apostasy.  This  also  explains 
the  much-contested  words  about  his  wife,  who  shall 
be  his  sister.  She,  who  was  evidently  already  a 
Christian,  appears  to  have  made  common  cause  with 
the  children  ;  she,  too,  must  be  accordingly  received 
into  the  Christian  communion  again. 

A  new  light,  however,  is  thus  thrown  on  these  con- 
fessions. They  are  no  private  confession  before  the 
heavenly  Church,  but  were  evidently  laid  before  the 
whole  Church,  to  which  the  work  as  a  whole  is 
naturally  dedicated.  That  reveals  anew  the  magnifi- 
cent moral  earnestness  of  the  man,  and  not  of  him 
only,   but   of   the    Christianity   of  his   time,   which 
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expected  so  much  of  its  adherents.  What  valuable 
training  it  must  have  been  for  the  moral  consciousness 
of  the  Church,  that  a  man  specially  known  for  piety 
should  not  only  remove  the  offence  which  he  had 
publicly  given,  but  also  openly  confess  his  secret 
thoughts  and  make  known  his  own  increased  con- 
sciousness of  sin  to  others.  The  confessions  of 
Augustine  have  taught  centuries  to  confess. 

Hermas,  not  without  sinful  impulses,  of  doubtful 
business  integrity,  and  a  poor  head  of  his  house ! 
Certainly  this  is  no  happy  picture  of  a  Christian 
prophet,  but  is  it  not  all  outweighed  by  the  moral 
courage  of  the  confession  and  the  delight  which  he 
has  in  improvement  ? 

What  we  have  to  note  specially  in  this  man,  who 
belongs  to  a  Christian  period  already  showing  signs 
of  degeneration,  is  his  moral  delight  in  the  good,  the 
courage  with  which  he  bravely  surmounts  difficulties 
and  defies  the  devil.  Hermas  is  well  aware  that  he 
has  not  himself  to  thank  for  these  qualities.  Joyous- 
ness  is  not  in  any  way  natural  to  him.  He  rather 
takes  things  seriously,  has  continual  suspicions,  and 
would,  if  it  lay  with  himself,  turn  out  of  danger's 
way.  He  is  like  the  two-souled  man  [Sl^v^os),  whom 
he  frequently  pictures.  He  is  continually  considering 
and  doubting  in  his  heart  whether  the  revelations 
really  contain  actuality  or  not  (V.  in.  iv.  3,  cj.  iii.  4), 
whether  God  really  forgives  sins  and  hears  prayers  (M. 
ix.  1,  7).  He  is  frightened  at  approaching  troubles; 
he  would  fain  flee  from  them  (V-  iv.  i.  4,  7),  and 
through  this  very  uncertainty  he  falls  into  new 
dangers  (M.  v.  ii.  1  f.,  xi.  1).  But  there  is  something 
else   in   him,   something  which   contends   with   this 
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natural  inclination  of  his,  whether  it  assume  the  form 
of  the  Church  or  of  the  Angel  of  Repentance,  whether 
he  trace  it  back  to  an  operation  of  the  Lord  or  the 
indwelling  of  His  Spirit.  It  is  the  criterion  of  the 
true  prophet.  For  the  essence  of  all  prophecy  con- 
sists in  this  inner  fight  between  the  natural  weakness 
of  man  and  the  divine  power  that  comes  over  him, 
compelling  him  to  do  and  to  speak  what  he  himself 
is  afraid  of.  In  Hernias  this  inward  contradiction 
is  revealed  with  rare  clearness. 

He  pursues  the  confession  of  sins  so  busily  that  it 
is  almost  too  much  for  him.  He  makes  it  an  integral 
portion  of  every  prayer.  But  he  is  rebuked  :  "  Cease 
praying  continually  for  your  sins  ;  pray  for  righteous- 
ness, in  order  that  you  may  obtain  something  of  it 
for  your  house "  (V.  in.  i.  6,  cf.  M.  xn.  vi.  3). 
Harnack  is  right  in  referring  this  to  Phil.  iii.  14,  and 
in  calling  it  a  real  evangelical  counsel.  It  transforms 
Hermas  from  a  state  of  melancholy  and  miserable 
wallowing  in  his  sin  to  a  joyous  Christianity,  which 
wins  the  courage  to  do  good. 

When  the  Angel  delivers  his  commands,  Hermas 
finds  them  great,  beautiful,  and  glorious.  Happy 
the  man  who  could  fulfil  them !  But  who  can  do 
that  ?  They  are  hard.  Even  where  there  is  the  best 
possible  will,  for  which  every  man  will  surely  pray 
to  God,  the  devil  is  refractory  and  drags  men  down. 
So  he  thinks  (M.  xn.  iii.  4,  v.  1,  cf.  S.  vi.  i.  1).  But  the 
Angel  rebukes  him,  "  Thou  fool,  imprudent  and 
double-minded !  If  one  straightway  say,  '  That  I 
cannot  do,'  then  one  has  no  power ;  but  he  who 
gladly  resolves  to  fulfil  God's  commands,  finds  them 
easy."      The  man  does   not   depend   upon   himself: 
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God,  who  has  made  him  lord  over  His  creation,  gives 
him  strength.  Only  he  must  have  the  Lord  not 
only  on  the  lips,  but  also  in  the  heart  (M.  xn.  iv.  4, 
cf.  S.  ix.  xxi.  1).  As  for  the  devil — a  Christian  does 
not  need  to  fear  him.  God  is  more  mighty  than  he. 
God's  angel  drives  him  out,  and  even  before  the  man 
who  boldly  fights  against  him,  the  devil  flees  con- 
quered and  full  of  shame.  He  is  a  fearful  being, 
without  elasticity,  like  a  corpse  (M.  vn.  2,  xn.  vi.  2). 
But  there  is  to  be  no  word  of  fear !  only  with  the 
whole  heart  hope  in  God  !  In  half-empty  vessels 
the  wine  perishes ;  in  half-men  the  devil  gets  his 
way.  It  is  an  evangelical  joyous  attitude  which 
reminds  us  of  Luther's  defiance  of  the  devil. 

In  this  sense  Hermas  keeps  up  a  constant  fight 
against  the  spirit  of  indecision,  of  half-and-halfness 
(Si^v^la).  What  he  requires  is  the  whole  man  for 
Christianity,  perseverance  in  good  (V.  n.  ii.  7),  the 
fast  fixing  of  the  heart,  and  the  whole  heart  on  God 
(V.  in.  iii.  4,  iv.  ii.  4,  M.  x.  i.  6).  Repentance  must 
come  from  the  whole  heart  (V.  n.  ii.  4,  iv.  ii.  5, 
S.  vn.  iv.,  vm.  xi.  3) ;  from  the  whole  heart  faith ; 
from  the  whole  heart  worship  (S.  vm.  vi.  2),  and  the 
confession  of  the  Lord  (S.  ix.  xiv.  6)  even  in 
suffering  (S.  ix.  xxviii.  2).  Where  there  is  the  right 
faith,  all  care  is  thrown  on  the  Lord  (V.  iv.  ii.  5), 
and  the  Christian  is  confident  that  he  can  do  all 
(V.  iv.  ii.  6).  That  is  the  ground  of  a  wonderful 
courage,   Qap<ro<;  (V.  iv.  i.  8)   and  a  great  boldness. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  utterances  of  the 
whole  work  is  the  tenth  of  its  commandments.  It 
is  directed  against  sadness  (Avth?),  the  sister  of  double- 
mindedness  (Si^u^la),  and  grumbling  (6fyxo\la).    James 
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also  declaimed  against  wavering  and  double-minded- 
ness.  That  murmuring  is  un- Christian  is  self-evident ; 
but  the  statements  to  the  effect  that  sadness  is  the 
wickedest  of  all  the  spirits  (M.  x.  i.  2),  that  it  vexes 
and  drives  out  the  Holy  Spirit  (M.  x.  ii.  2),  astonish 
Hermas.  It  is  something  quite  new  to  him.  And 
yet  he  reaches  here  the  height  of  a  truly  evangelical 
conception,  the  joyous  Christianity,  certain  that  good 
will  conquer,  which  the  Lord  inculcated  upon  His 
disciples  in  opposition  to  the  sad  countenances  of 
Pharisaism,  and  which  Paul  at  the  most  exalted  point 
of  his  life  set  forth  in  his  will  to  the  Church  at 
Philippi.  In  the  case  of  Hermas  this  inward  joy 
finds  expression  in  outward  cheerfulness.  It  is  quite 
peculiar  what  a  role  this  "  cheerfulness "  (iXaporw) 
plays  in  one  naturally  disposed  to  sadness.  We  learn 
from  it  also  that  here  we  have  to  do  with  Greek,  not 
Oriental,  piety.  Cheerful  as  the  angel  of  lust  and 
seduction  (S.  vi.  i.  6)  is  also  the  shepherd,  the  angel 
of  repentance  (S.  ix.  ix.  7),  and  in  his  company 
Hermas  himself  (x.  1 ).  The  virtues  are  cheerful  (x.  7), 
and  with  them  Hermas  (xi.  5).  The  Church  appears 
cheerful  to  him  (V.  I.  iv.  3),  and  will  become  always 
more  cheerful  as  Christians  grow  better  (V.  in.  x.  4  f., 
cf.  ix.  10).  More  cheerful  still  will  Hermas  be  when 
he  sees  her  (V.  iv.  ii.  2),  and  the  Christians  in  general 
when  they  learn  the  tidings  of  reprieve  (V.  in.  iii.  1). 
In  cheerfulness  God  is  to  be  served  (M.  v.  i.  2),  and 
cheerfulness  is  given  as  a  characteristic  of  forbearance, 
/uLaKpoOv/ula  (M.  v.  ii.  3).  The  Holy  Ghost  Whom  God 
has  presented  to  man  is  cheerful  (M.  x.  iii.  2) ;  the 
environment  of  men  must  also  be  cheerful  (M.  n.  4, 
S.  ix.  x.  3).     It  is  no  dark  apocalyptic  picture  that 
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this  story  and  these  revelations  give  us.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  because  Hermas  the  Encratite  was 
naturally  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  but  because  his 
faith  had  wrestled  with  him,  and  forced  this  inward 
joy  and  gladness  upon  him. 

Hermas  is  as  bad  a  moralist  as  he  is  a  strong  moral 
character.  To  construct  his  ethical  system  would  be 
a  task  as  thankless  as  it  would  be  misguided.  How 
very  uncertain  he  is,  e.g.,  in  his  views  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  suffering ! 

Sometimes  suffering  is  conceived  as  an  impulse  to 
repentance  (V.  iv.  ii.  5,  S.  vi.  ii.  6,  iii.  6) ;  sometimes  he 
sees  in  it  actual  atonement  for  sin  (V.  ii.  iii.  1,  S.  vn. 
4).  Occasionally  he  comes  to  terms  with  it  in  a  very 
external  way :  as  the  head  of  a  family  Hermas  him- 
self must  suffer,  because  only  so  can  his  children  be 
reached  (S.  vu.  3).  This  is  an  idea  to  which  too 
much  honour  would  be  done  by  comparing  it  with 
the  supreme  ethical  thought  of  the  vicarious  suffering 
of  the  innocent.  In  a  definition  like  that  of  gluttony, 
Tpvcpt  (S.  vi.  v.  5),  "Everything  is  gluttony  for  a 
man  that  he  likes  doing,"  our  good  Hermas  gets 
into  such  difficulties  that  he  is  compelled  to  make  a 
very  artificial  distinction  in  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequence that  voluntary  beneficence  is  impermissible 
gluttony  (v.  7).  But  this  want  of  skill  in  method, 
a  consequence  of  his  want  of  philosophical  equipment, 
we  may  put  out  of  consideration ;  for  it  is  not  any 
system  but  immediate  moral  feeling  which  is  con- 
cerned when  we  emphasise  that  in  Hermas  an 
insistence  on  inwardness  is  characteristic. 

It  is  true  he  makes  statements  that  savour  strongly 
of  opus  operatum.       God  has  to  be   made   gracious 
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(V.  I.  ii.  1) ;  a  surplus  of  good  works  is  possible  (S.  v. 
iii.    3).     But  they  vanish   entirely  when  we  observe 
how   much    more    importance    he    attaches    to   the 
intention  than  to  its   expression.     Of  the  individual 
works  of  Christian  love  he  speaks  comparatively  little. 
Very  frequently,  however,  he  enumerates  what  may 
be  called  the  virtues  and  failings  of  intention :  fear  of 
God,  abstinence,  simplicity,  innocence,  honour,  truth, 
purity,  long-suffering,  knowledge,  unity,   contented- 
ness ;   and  on  the  other  hand,  unbelief,  debauchery, 
disobedience,    lying,    melancholy,    wickedness,     sen- 
suality,  discontent,  deceit,   want   of    understanding, 
calumny    and    hate.     Sometimes    Hermas   attempts 
a     classification.       He     chooses     faith,     abstinence, 
strength,  and  forbearance  from  the   larger   group  as 
the  four  chief  virtues.     He  tries   to  derive   the  one 
from   the   other,  and    expressly  places   faith,  fear  of 
God,    in   the  forefront   of    all    his    commandments. 
This  reveals   his  knowledge   that   the   power   of  all 
morality  has  its  ultimate  basis  in  piety.     Under  this 
point  of  view  everything  turns  on  the  right  attitude 
of  the  heart  to  God.     From  this  attitude  the  right 
intention    always    comes   naturally ;    and  out  of  this 
the   right   activity   follows   as    an    inward    necessity. 
Hermas  is  so  convinced  of  this  that  his  preaching  of 
repentance  is  continually  being  summed  up   in   the 
exhortation  to  purify  the  heart  and  turn  it  to  God. 
This  feature  of  his   preaching   is  revealed  also  in 
the   method  by  which  he  seeks  to  motivate  his  ex- 
hortations.    Here  he  is  indeed  often  very  unskilful, 
and  he  binds  together  motives  of  very  different  value. 
Occasionally  he  condescends  to  trivialities.     The  rich, 

e.g.,    are   to   be    induced    to    give   liberally    by   the 

21 
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hygienic  consideration  :  "  They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit 
with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing." — 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  I.  Sc.  ii.  (V.  in  ix.  3). 
Or  he  takes  his  stand  on  the  Christian's  hope  of 
compensation  (V.  in.  ix.  5,  v.  7,  S.  i.  5),  and  is 
fond  of  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  fulfilling  of 
all  promises  as  well  as  the  hearing  of  special  prayers 
(S.  v.  iii.  9)  is  connected  by  God  with  the  keeping  of 
His  commands  (V.  v.  7,  S.  i.  7).  It  is  therefore 
a  familiar  thought  with  him  that  the  right  Christian 
conduct  is  advantageous  and  useful,  a-u/ui.(popov, 
a-v/uLipopwrepov  (S.  i.  5,  vi.  i.  3,  x.  iv.  2).  This  leads 
him  occasionally  to  fall  into  an  unintended  opposition 
to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  right  way  (M.  vi.  i.  4,  cf.  Matt.  vii.  18  f).  With 
all  this,  however,  his  ethic  is  in  the  highest  degree 
religiously  and  inwardly  grounded  ;  he  who  has  the 
Lord  in  his  heart  keeps  His  commandments  (M.  xn. 
iv.  3).  The  God-fearing  man  seeks  after  divine 
things,  and  he  who  has  his  heart  directed  on  God, 
apprehends  them,  for  where  the  Lord  dwells  there  is 
much  understanding  (M.  x.  i.  6).  Hermas  takes  his 
stand  on  the  summit  of  evangelical  motives  and 
measures  human  obligation  by  divine  practice  (cf. 
Matt.  v.  48).  If  the  Almighty  does  not  upbraid 
those  who  confess  their  sin  to  Him,  but  is  merciful, 
should  not  men  also  forgive?  (S.  ix.  xxiii.  4).  God 
intended  man  to  be  the  lord  of  creation ;  should 
not  man  have  the  power  to  fulfil  God's  intention? 
(M.  xu.  iv.  2  f).  Only  tentatively  does  the  pattern 
of  Christ  appear.  In  Hermas  the  historical  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  stands  remarkably  in  the  back- 
ground.    The  readiness  of  Christ's  humanity  to  serve, 
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and  to  obey  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit  walking  in 
honour  and  purity  (S.  v.  vi.  5  f.)  is  held  up  to  the 
Christians.  In  the  Son  of  God,  Who  is  preached  as  a 
law  to  all  ends  of  the  earth  (S.  vm.  iii.  2),  what  is 
thought  of  is  not  the  pattern  life  of  Christ,  but  the 
revelation  of  God's  will  through  the  Holy  Spirit  Who 
was  in  Him,  and  the  commands  which  constitute  the 
essential  content  of  the  Gospel. 

Not  the  life  of  Jesus  but  the  apostolic  life  is 
here  the  pattern.  The  apostles,  whose  task  it  is  to 
evangelise  the  world,  both  the  living  and  the  dead 
(S.  ix.  xvi.  5  f.),  are  the  true  types  of  a  walk  in 
divine  honour,  righteousness,  and  truth,  free  from  all 
inordinate  desire,  inseparable  from  all  virtues  and 
pattern  of  unity  (V.  in.  v.  1,  S.  ix.  xv.,  4,  6,  xxv.  2). 
Here,  as  in  the  martyrs  so  highly  celebrated  by 
Hermas,  the  first  tendencies  to  the  later  hagiolatry 
are  to  be  observed ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  ciiterion 
of  the  whole  moral  spirit  of  this  Christianity  that  it 
is  the  thought  of  the  moral  pattern  which  lifts  these 
men  here  to  such  exaltation. 

If  the  motive  adopted  to  support  its  demands  is 
always  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  moral  conscious- 
ness, we  shall  be  able  to  adduce  good  witness  for  the 
Christianity  of  Hermas. 

It  is  not  as  Hermas  that  our  author  interests  us 
here,  but  as  a  type  of  the  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Church  of  his  time.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is 
typical  in  the  good  as  well  as  in  the  bad.  He 
indicates  this  fact  himself  by  continually  generalising 
the  exhortations  and  instructions  directed  to  himself 
personally  and  applying  them  to  all  saints  (V.  i.  i.  9), 
to  all  who  have  sinned  (V.  n.  ii.  4),  to  all  who   do 
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righteously  (V.  n.  iii.  2),  and  to  all  who  do  not 
doubt  (V.  in.  ii.  2).  The  vision  of  the  beast  which 
represents  the  approaching  persecution  is  to  be 
recounted  to  all  the  chosen  of  the  Lord  (V.  iv.  ii.  5). 
The  commands  are  by  no  means  directed  solely  to 
him,  but  he  who  always  hears  them  and  acts  accord- 
ingly Mali  live  to  God  (M.  n.  6,  in.  5,  iv.  ii.  4,  iii.  7, 
v.  i.  7,  ii.  8,  vi.  i.  5).  The  moral  ideas  of  Hermas 
cannot  have  been  peculiar  to  him  :  he  reckons  on  a 
larger  circle  of  like-minded  Christians  among  whom 
his  preaching  shall  find  sympathy.  On  the  other 
hand  Hermas  is  certainly  not  the  only  one  who  had 
to  make  such  confessions.  We  can  see  that  from  the 
short  exhortations  which  he  directs  to  the  Church. 

Even  the  external  circumstances  are  typical. 
Hermas  belongs  to  the  commercial  middle  class. 
He '  had  not  been  free  from  birth.  Sold  from  his 
Arcadian  home  when  a  youth,  he  was  taken  to  Rome 
and  there  secured  his  freedom.  A  shop — the  exact 
nature  of  it  we  do  not  know — maintains  him  and  his 
family.  He  is  not  well-off,  but  still  not  poor.  So  it 
may  have  been  with  the  average  of  the  Roman  Church 
of  his  time.  There  were  indeed  not  wanting  rich 
people,  nor  those  who  had  acquired  means  after  their 
adoption  of  Christianity  (S.  vin.  ix.  1).  Hermas 
has  no  particular  love  for  them. 

There  were  not  lacking  poor  either,  who  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  rich  for  support.  About 
them  Hermas  is  exceedingly  concerned.  They 
appear  to  him  to  be  the  really  devout,  without  whom 
the  rich  man  cannot  get  on  by  reason  of  his  barren- 
ness in  religion.  That  there  were  many  in  the 
Church  who  were  not  free,  many  slaves,  is  nowhere 
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indicated.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Church  was  prob- 
ably made  up  of  citizens,  freedmen  like  Hernias 
himself,  people  who  followed  their  trade.  For  it  is 
one  of  Hermas'  chief  cares  to  relieve  the  Christians 
from  being  choked  by  worldly  concerns. 

Of  the  Church's  relation  to  the  state  we  learn 
practically  nothing.  I  do  not  at  all  think  that  the 
Roman  Emperor  is  thought  of  in  S.  i.,  where  the 
right  of  citizenship  in  the  world  is  contrasted  with 
citizenship  in  the  city  of  God,  and  the  laws  of  the 
Lord  of  this  city  with  the  laws  of  God.  It  is  rather 
the  devil  that  is  intended  by  the  ruler  of  the  world. 
The  silence  of  Hermas  in  this  regard  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  political  life  lay  entirely  beyond  his 
field  of  vision.  As  he  did  not  belong  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Church,  political  considerations  affected  him 
very  little.  But  indeed,  if  the  question  of  the  relation 
to  the  state  had  been  really  a  burning  one  in  the 
Church,  Hermas  would  have  assumed  a  definite 
attitude  to  it,  and  all  the  more  because  persecution 
and  apostasy  play  a  leading  part  in  his  thoughts. 
We  have  to  conclude  that,  in  spite  of  the  many  and 
varied  oppressions  which  she  had  had  to  experience 
and  expected  again  every  minute,  the  Roman  Church 
of  that  period  had  loyally  laid  to  heart  the  Apostle's 
exhortation  in  Rom.  xiii.  1-7.  Hermas,  the  con- 
fessor, has  had  his  own  possessions  confiscated,  but 
he  sees  in  the  deprivation  only  a  wholesome  dis- 
ciplining of  him  by  God ;  he  does  not  think  of 
fostering  dark  thoughts  of  revenge  nor  of  calling  his 
companions  of  the  faith  in  the  name  of  God  to 
conspire  against  the  power  of  the  state  hostile  to 
Him. 
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To  the  external  relations  of  the  Roman  Church 
belongs  also  its  relation  to  the  Christian  Churches  in 
other  places.  We  have  already  learned  that  this 
relation  was  very  active.  We  shall  therefore  attribute 
it  to  the  narrowness  of  our  author's  point  of  view 
that  he  has  practically  nothing  to  say  on  the  point. 
The  only  passage  is  V.  n.  iv.  3,  which  looks  almost 
like  a  reference  to  the  so-called  first  Epistle  of 
Clement.  Of  the  two  copies  which  Hermas  has  to 
make  of  the  special  revelation  given  to  him,  Clement  is 
to  send  the  one  to  the  other  towns  ;  for  that  has  been 
entrusted  to  him.  We  may  well  consider  this  an 
indication  that  epistolary  communication  was  regu- 
larly kept  up  with  other  Churches. 

The  Church  in  Rome  remained  true  to  the  obliga- 
tions which  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
in  the  metropolis,  laid  upon  it.  And  even  at  a  later 
date  we  shall  find  this  consciousness  of  responsibility 
for  the  whole  Church  still  alive  in  the  Church  and 
among  the  clergy  of  Rome. 

The  feeling  of  union  with  the  whole  of  Christendom 
was  maintained  alive  in  the  Church  at  Rome  more 
than  in  other  Churches  through  the  constant  arrival 
of  strangers  who  were  one  with  the  Roman  Christians 
in  faith.  Among  the  Christians  of  that  period  in 
general  there  was  developed  a  keen  desire  to  move 
about.  This  was  due  to  their  release  from  former 
narrow  notions  of  home  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
their  striving  after  close  fellowship  with  the  scattered 
companions  of  the  faith  on  the  other.  Rome  offered 
special  attractions.  Here,  in  the  place  where  the 
great  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  had  worked  and  sealed 
their  witness  with  their  blood,  there  was  one  of  the 
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most  conspicuous  and  significant  Christian  Churches. 
The  capital  of  the  world  offered  in  addition  plenty 
that  was  worth  seeing,  even  when  the  Christian  had 
only  the  thought  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
great  Babylon,  from  which  shortly  there  was  to 
proceed  the  destruction  of  all  existing  things  that 
was  to  precede  the  longed-for  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  A  visit  to  Rome,  the  centre  of 
commerce  and  of  administration,  was  sometimes  due 
to  business  necessities,  and  many  had  to  go  there  in 
connection  with  lawsuits  in  which  they  themselves  or 
others  were  concerned.  Then  there  were  the  count- 
less hosts  brought  there  as  slaves.  Their  presence 
laid  special  duties  on  the  Christian  Church :  these 
brethren  who  came  to  them  must  be  cared  for. 
Here  we  see  clearly  that  Christian  hospitality  was 
organised  by  the  Church.  There  were  special  officials, 
the  bishops,  on  whom  it  devolved  to  exercise  this 
duty  (hence  eTrla-KOTroi  Kal  <pi\6£evoi,  S.  ix.  xxvii. ),  just 
as  the  care  of  the  poor  is  strictly  regulated  and 
entrusted  to  the  deacons  (S.  ix.  xxvi.);  naturally 
neither  excluded  the  private  exercise  of  hospitality 
and  charity. 

How  far  the  Church  as  a  whole  provided  for  her 
own  members  we  learn  from  Hermas  only  in  a  very 
fragmentary  way.  There  may  have  been  funds  for 
sick  and  dead,  as  in  the  majority  of  Roman  societies 
of  humbler  people  outwardly  similar  to  the  Christian 
Church.  Hermas  does  not  speak  of  this.  He  once 
mentions  an  administration  of  funds  to  be  attended 
to  by  the  diaconate,  i.e.,  giving  relief  from  the  funds 
of  the  church  to  widows  and  orphans.  That  might 
possibly  be  confined  to  the  distribution  among  the 
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poor   of    the    offerings    left    over    in    the    common 
meals. 

We  are  not  to  wonder  at  finding  so  little  on  all 
these  matters  in  Hennas.  The  preacher  of  repent- 
ance is  in  the  first  place  an  individualist.  The  more 
inwardly  he  apprehends  religion  and  morality,  the 
more  importance  he  attaches  to  the  laying  hold  of 
individuals.  When  he  so  strongly  emphasises  the 
duties  towards  the  whole,  as  we  shall  presently  find 
him  doing,  he  reveals  clearly  how  essential  the  feeling 
of  community  was  to  the  Christianity  of  the  period. 

Firmness  arises  from  pressure.  The  feeling  of 
close  connection  was  kept  alive  among  the  ancient 
Christian  Churches  by  persecution.  It  was  a  Church 
of  martyrs  in  which  Hermas  lived.  A  severe  perse- 
cution which  had  just  been  experienced  forms  the 
background  of  his  preaching  of  repentance,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  certain  expectation  that  very 
quickly  a  new  and  greater  will  come,  gives  his 
exhortation  weight  and  urgency  (V.  n.  ii.  7,  hi.  4, 
iv.  ii.  5). 

The  persecution  had  tested  faith,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  a  section  of  the  Church.  Some  had  had  to 
seal  a  bold  confession  with  death  ;  others  had  had  to 
endure  all  sorts  of  affliction — prison,  torture  and  the 
like — or,  like  Hermas  himself,  had  had  to  suffer  con- 
fiscation of  their  goods.  Naturally  that  served  to 
strengthen  the  Christian  consciousness  and  to  increase 
moral  power.  But  it  also  brought  new  dangers. 
AVe  already  indicated  that  in  Hermas  himself 
signs  are  to  be  found  of  that  confessor- vanity  which 
afterwards  became  so  notorious.  The  martyrs  were 
held    in    extraordinary   esteem    (S.    vm.    iii.   6,    ix. 
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xxviii.).  They  take  their  stand  immediately  next 
the  apostles  (V.  in.  v.  2).  Like  baptism,  the 
bath  of  blood  effaces  without  more  ado  all  earlier 
sins  (S.  ix.  xxviii.  3).  The  martyr  is  eo  ipso  well- 
pleasing  to  God  (V.  in.  i.  9) ;  he  has  a  claim  to  the 
highest  place  of  honour  in  heaven  (V.  in.  ii.  1). 

Yet  Hermas  breaks  away  from  the  tendency 
to  conceive  martyrdom  as  the  highest  and  most 
meritorious  achievement,  the  very  apex  of  service. 
He  declares  it  must  not  be  thought  that  a  great  work 
has  been  done  in  suffering  for  the  cause  of  God  ;  for 
that,  too,  is  a  grace  of  God  Who  hereby  offers  sinners 
the  possibility  of  becoming  free  from  their  guilt  and 
entering  into  life  (S.  ix.  xxviii.  5  f).  Here  we  see 
again,  as  so  often  in  Hermas,  two  views  in  conflict 
with  one  another ;  the  ordinary  Catholic  Christian 
conception,  and  an  evangelical  view  which  is  higher 
both  from  the  religious  and  the  moral  standpoint. 

Otherwise  the  high  value  set  upon  martyrdom 
can  be  inferred  from  the  observation  that  the  true 
confessors  formed  no  very  large  part  of  the  Church. 
However  highly  Hermas  and  his  friends  praised 
martyrdom,  many,  nevertheless,  preferred  to  preserve 
this  earthly  life  and  its  pleasures.  Hermas  has  a 
depressing  feeling,  that  in  the  last  persecution  a  very 
large  section  of  Roman  Christianity  either  avoided 
confession  or  directly  denied  Christ.  The  occasion  of 
his  whole  preaching  of  repentance  was  the  question 
whether  it  was  possible  for  such  as  have  already, 
through  baptism,  received  perfect  remission  of  sins, 
to  be  again  delivered  from  such  serious  guilt  ?  Could 
they  again  enter  into  the  Church  of  the  saints? 
Hermas  has  himself  a  very  personal  interest  in  this 
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question,  because,  as  we  saw,  he  had  to  count  his  own 
children  and  wife  among  the  apostates.  He  now 
lays  hold  on  the  mercy  of  God.  He  who  has  once 
received  forgiveness  of  sins  should  sin  no  more  but 
dwell  in  holiness ;  but  God's  great  love  permits  Him 
to  have  mercy  on  the  weakness  of  men  (M.  iv.  hi. 
2,  4  f.).  Thus  the  thought  of  a  second  repentance 
originates.  Hennas  knows  himself  commissioned  by 
God  to  proclaim  this  message  of  grace  to  Christen- 
dom :  there  is  still  a  space  for  repentance.  But  yet 
— here  the  old  view  is  at  work — there  is  only  one 
second  repentance  (M.  iv.  iii  6),  and  the  time  for  it 
is  short  (V.  n.  ii.  5,  in.  v.  5).  Following  his  usual 
practice  of  making  everything  clear,  wherever  possible, 
by  a  classification,  he  here  divides  Christians  who  have 
sinned  into  those  from  whom  a  second  repentance  is 
still  to  be  expected,  and  those  in  regard  to  whom  this 
is  not  the  case  (S.  vin.  6-11).  As  he  distinguishes 
between  martyrs  and  confessors  (V.  in.  ii.  1),  and 
among  the  former  again  between  those  who  have 
gone  joyously  to  death  and  those  who  have  done  so 
only  after  delay  (S.  ix.  xxviii.  4),  so  also  among  the 
apostates  he  makes  a  distinction  between  those  who 
have  simply  denied  Christ,  and  those  who,  through 
express  blaspheming  of  the  name  of  Christ,  have 
aggravated  their  apostasy.  From  the  latter  he 
expects  no  repentance  (S.  vi.  ii.  3,  vin.  vi.  4). 

In  general,  however,  he  has  not  much  hope ;  for 
one  who  has  fallen  from  grace  is  not  only  become  as 
he  was  before,  but  worse  (S.  ix.  xvii.  5).  Apostates 
are  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  heathen ;  they 
have  even  less  of  a  prospect,  for  to  the  heathen 
repentance  always  remains  open  (V.  n.  ii.  5).     In  the 
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case  of  Maximus,  probably  a  leading  member  who 
appears  to  have  returned  to  the  Church  after  his 
apostasy,  Hermas  is  exceedingly  concerned  lest  the 
next  storm  wash  him  overboard  again  (V.  n.  hi.  4). 
For  the  repentant,  however,  a  complete  union  with 
the  Church  and  the  fixed  determination  not  to  avoid 
the  renewal  of  persecution  are  necessary.  Even  a 
momentary  hesitation  whether  to  confess  or  not  is, 
if  not  direct  sin,  yet  wicked.  It  detracts  from  the 
glory  of  the  martyrdom  (S.  ix.  xxviii.  4  f.). 

On  the  other  hand  Hermas  has  now  to  learn  that 
many,  having  once  denied  Christ,  do  not  wish  to 
become  connected  with  the  Church  again  (S.  ix. 
xx vi.  3) ;  while  others  who  have  not  publicly  fallen 
from  Christianity  keep  far  from  the  Church.  In 
these  isolated  Christians  (/uovd^ovres)  we  have  a  very 
remarkable  phenomenon  which  must  be  set  parallel 
to  the  usual  form  of  Jewish  proselytism  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  Roman  society.  They  adopted  what  they 
thought  good,  the  monotheistic  faith  and  the  noble 
moral  commands,  while  they  observed  also  one  or 
other  of  the  ceremonial  laws  so  as  not  to  be  entirely 
without  the  guarantee  of  the  pleasingness  of  such  a 
life  to  God.  But  the  attempt  was  made  to  keep  far 
away  all  the  discomfort,  all  that  a  closer  connection 
with  such  a  religious  brotherhood  involved.  It  is  in 
every  case  the  well-off,  those  belonging  to  better 
classes,  of  whose  separation  from  the  Christian 
Church  Hermas  complains.  How  was  an  eminent 
Roman,  however  much  he  was  impressed  with 
Christianity  and  its  strong  monotheism,  its  sure  hope 
of  the  future,  and  its  truly  elevated  morals,  to  be  on 
familiar  terms  with  the  common  people  who  found 
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themselves  together  with  him  in  the  Christian  Church 
and  claimed  to  be  considered  his  brethren  ?  Besides, 
did  not  Christianity  expose  one  to  burdens  of  all  sorts  ? 

In  the  Church  one  was  continually  being  solicited  for 
alms  (S.  ix.  xx.  2) ;  the  brethren  were  always  in  need  of 
hospitality.  Then,  too,  one  was  exposed  to  the  jeers 
of  former  companions.  And  what  was  even  worse, 
one  ran  danger  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
police.  For  these  Christian  brethren  did  not  enjoy 
the  advantage  which  the  synagogue  had,  of  being 
recognised  by  the  state  as  a  lawful  religious  society. 
They  were  hunted  as  criminals  of  whom  the  very 
worst  could  be  said.  The  very  name  of  Christian 
was  enough  to  secure  condemnation  (S.  ix.  xxviii.  3, 
Sta  to  ovofxa).  Confiscation  of  goods  was  the  very 
least  that  could  be  looked  for  (V.  in.  vi.  5).  Scourging, 
prison,  severe  tortures,  crucifixion  and  fighting  with 
wild  beasts  in  the  arena  were  in  prospect  (V.  in.  ii.  1). 
Naturally  that  thought  alone  was  enough  to  frighten 
many  from  joining  the  Christian  body  ;  and  when  the 
report  of  an  approaching  persecution  was  spread, 
these  would  do  everything  they  could,  to  blot  out 
the  slightest  appearance  of  belonging  to  it. 

The  synagogue  tolerated  this  ambiguous  position. 
It  was  always  a  means  of  maintaining  influential 
connections  with  leading  people,  who  would  otherwise 
be  quite  inaccessible.  There  did  exist  indeed  among 
the  propagandists  of  Judaism  people  of  stricter  con- 
victions, as  we  learn  from  Josephus'  account  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Prince  of  Adiabene  and  his  family. 
But  Christianity  could  under  no  conditions  endure  such 
lukewarmness.  The  Church  of  confessors  required  a 
real  confession  and  one  in  union  with  herself.     Only 
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in  her  midst  could  holiness  be  achieved.  He  who 
separated  from  her  lost,  while  he  thought  to  win,  his 
life  (S.  ix.  xxvi.  3).  We  have  already  repeatedly  met 
with  the  warning  against  forsaking  the  assemblies, 
but  nowhere  does  the  exhortation  to  hold  fast  to  the 
saints  meet  us  so  often  as  in  Hermas  (V.  in.  ii.  6, 
vi.  2,  S.  viii.  viii.   1,  ix.  1,  ix.  xx.  2,  xxvi.  3). 

With  the  requirement  of  close  connection  with  the 
Christian  Church  and  all  her  members,  goes  hand  in 
hand  the  demand  for  a  strict  outward  exclusiveness. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  must  have  been  here  a 
great  danger  for  Christianity,  and,  in  particular,  for 
its  moral  character — the  danger,  viz.,  of  deterioration 
to  paganism  while  the  outward  appearance  of 
Christianity  was  retained.  Hermas  speaks  tolerably 
often  of  people  who  may  well  be  Christians,  who  have 
faith,  and  bear  the  Christian  name  (S.  ix.  xiii.  2, 
xix.  2),  but  who  do  not  in  any  way  bear  out  the 
moral  ideal  of  Christianity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  all  that  Hermas  regards  as 
pagan.  Not  only  is  idolatry  itself  pagan,  although 
in  the  deeds  and  works  of  the  heathen  (S.  viii.  ix.  3) 
and  the  things  which  the  heathen  do  (M.  iv.  i.  9), 
that  is  thought  of  chiefly.  An  attitude  towards 
Christian  prophets  which  recalled  the  mantic  and 
involved  the  consultation  of  them  about  all  sorts  of 
things,  also  appears  to  him  to  be  pagan.  The  stupid 
doctrines  and  views  into  which  many  Christians  have 
fallen  back  are  pagan  (S.  vin.  ix.  3),  and  also  the 
whole  system  of  expensive  food,  etc.,  that  many 
adopt  (S.  i.  10).  Pagan  is  the  antithesis  of  holy  and 
just.  The  heathen,  along  with  apostates  and  sinners, 
are  opposed  to  the  Christians  as  the  just  (V.  i.  iv.  2, 
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S.  iv.  4).  Accordingly  the  worst  epithet  of  reproach 
which  Hermas  has,  is  "  heathen."  In  his  judgment  of 
the  false  prophets  and  those  who  honour  them,  the 
decisive  and  incriminating  factor  is  that  their  whole 
behaviour  has  something  idolatrous  in  it,  that  it  is 
heathen  mantic  with  the  form  of  Christian  prophecy 
(M.  xi.  4).  Wealth  appears  to  him  for  the  same 
reason  equally  dangerous,  because  it  reveals  a  con- 
nection with  paganism,  to  which  it  is  ever  dragging 
its  possessor  down  (S.  i.  10).  If  it  does  not  cause 
direct  denial,  it  leads  to  a  life  of  wanton  luxury,  which 
brings  to  death  or  at  least  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

This  was  evidently  the  greatest  danger  of  all  for 
the  vigorous  moral  development  of  personal  Chris- 
tianity. The  old  social  relations,  the  "  heathen  friend- 
ships," as  Hermas  says  in  anger,  were  kept  up  (M.  x. 
i.  4).  The  Christians  took  pains  to  secure  favour 
with  the  heathen,  especially  if  they  had  any  property, 
or,  worse  still,  if  they  had  just  acquired  some.  With 
no  thought  of  falling  away  from  Christianity,  all 
sorts  of  un-Christian  forms  were  observed  in  social 
intercourse ;  the  tone  of  heathen  society,  with  its 
haughtiness  and  frivolity,  was  adopted,  and,  without 
knowing  it,  many  Christians  were  in  danger  of  being 
altogether  brought  into  this  current  and  so  falling 
from  God  in  very  truth  (S.  vin.  ix.  1,  3).  To 
Hermas  this  is  a  most  pernicious  presumption,  and 
he  cannot  warn  them  enough  against  it.  The 
danger  which  here  threatened  the  Christian  Church 
is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  Hermas,  who  in  other 
respects  was  by  no  means  a  hard  man,  insists  with 
the  utmost  rigour  on  perfect  separation  from  every- 
thing heathen. 
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A  pagan  life,  participation,  that  is,  in  pagan  cere- 
monial and  pagan  practices,  is,  like  adultery,  to  be 
sufficient  ground  of  divorce  ;  one  who  continues  to 
live  with  a  Christian  who  leads  such  a  life  becomes 
equally  guilty  (M.  iv.  i.  9).  The  matter  is  not  one 
of  mixed  marriages,  but  of  Christian  marriages  in 
which  one  partner  threatens  to  fall  or  has  already 
fallen  back  into  paganism,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
author's  own  wife.  Everything  that  bears  even  a 
remote  resemblance  to  paganism  is  to  be  avoided  by 
the  Christian.  Christianity  is  to  exhibit  itself  as  a 
Church  of  holy,  righteous,  and  God-fearing  men, 
quite  exclusive  but  bound  in  an  internal  and  close 
union. 

The  Church  was  no  longer  a  fortuitous  conjunction 
of  men  of  the  same  faith  and  aim.  She  had  an 
organisation.  She  possessed  leaders  and  officials.  It 
is  true  we  are  not  altogether  clear  on  these  points, 
but  the  existence  of  leaders  (V.  u.  ii.  6,  in.  ix.  7),  of 
presbyters  as  managers  (V.  n.  iv.  3),  of  bishops  and 
deacons  for  church  work  (S.  ix.  xxvi.,  xxvii.),  is 
certain.  Where  there  are  such  leaders,  they  are 
responsible  not  only  for  the  outward  weal  of  the 
Church,  but  also  for  her  moral  condition.  When 
the  angel  of  repentance  in  the  form  of  a  shepherd  so 
strongly  emphasises  the  responsibility  of  the  shepherd 
for  his  flock  (S.  ix.  xxxi.  5),  we  may  be  sure  that  not 
only  he  himself  is  intended,  but  all  the  shepherds  of 
the  Christian  Churches.  It  seems  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Roman  Church  have  not  by  any  means  borne 
out  these  requirements  perfectly.  They  must  be 
warned  to  better  their  ways  in  righteousness  (V.  n. 
ii.    6) ;     they   have   poison    in   their   heart    and   are 
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hardened ;  they  will  not  purify  their  heart  and  be 
of  one  mind  (V.  in.  ix.  7  f.).  To  be  sure  Hermas 
knows  bishops  who  have  always  performed  the  duty 
entrusted  to  them  by  the  Church  blamelessly. 
They  have  received  the  journeying  servants  of  God 
hospitably,  seeking  out  and  caring  for  the  needy 
and  the  widows,  and  leading  a  pattern  life  and 
conversation  (S.  ix.  xxvii.,  cf'.  V.  in.  v.  1).  But 
the  prominence  he  gives  to  these  shows  that  there 
were  others.  And,  indeed,  he  had  complaints  to 
make  against  officials  of  the  Church,  who  vilely 
misused  the  office  entrusted  to  them  and  enriched 
themselves  on  what  was  intended  for  widows  and 
orphans  (S.  ix.  xxvi.  2). 

These  utterances  of  Hermas  must  be  cautiously 
employed,  and  especially  so  when  he  speaks  in 
general  terms  against  the  leaders.  The  "  pious  "  have 
always  had  some  fault  to  find  with  the  occupants  of 
church  office,  and  in  this  matter  Hermas  is  not  free 
from  partisanship.  The  charismatic,  who  is  also 
ascetic  and  confessor,  feels  himself  forced  to  oppose 
the  presbytery.  It  is  a  part  of  that  great  contest 
which  runs  through  the  whole  history  of  the  Church 
and  the  world  between  organisation  and  free  spiritual 
movement,  or,  as  it  has  been  recently  expressed,  the 
Spirit  under  restraint  and  the  Spirit  in  free  play. 
Hermas  gives  his  contempt  for  the  presbytery 
unmistakable  expression  in  that  sharply  ironic 
remark,  "  Let  the  presbyters  first  take  their  places," 
whereupon  the  Church  answers  him  shortly,  "  What 
I  tell  you,  that  do ;  be  seated "  (V.  in.  i.  8).  He 
calls  the  leaders  of  the  Church  scathingly,  "  the  men 
of  the  first  place "  (irpwroKaBeSpirai,  V.  in.  ix.  7),  and 
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storms  against  the  stupidity  of  quarrels  as  to  pre- 
cedence (S.  viii.  vii.  4).  We  cannot  avoid  the 
impression,  however,  that  with  his  prophetic  dignity 
and  pride  of  confession  he  was  hardly  a  competent 
judge  in  this  matter. 

Here  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  that  it  is  far 
from  clear  whether  the  matter  is  only  one  of  quarrels 
as  to  precedence,  or  whether  deeper  differences  do 
not  enter  into  it.  "  The  men  of  the  first  place,"  in 
V.  in.  ix.  7,  have  an  undoubted  resemblance  to  the 
false  prophet  pictured  in  M.  xi.,  who  sits  alone  on  the 
throne  while  his  attentive  hearers  occupy  a  form  at 
his  feet,  and  whose  whole  conduct  Hermas  traces  to 
his  endeavours  to  secure  the  first  place  (12),  d£\ei 
TrpuyroKaOeSplav  e^eiv.  To  connect  this  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  gnostic  movement  is  a  view 
which,  especially  in  consideration  of  S.  ix.  22,  will 
always  have  something  to  be  said  for  it.  Of  actual 
false  doctrine  there  is  remarkably  little  said  in  Hermas, 
though  it  is  possible  to  put  this  interpretation  upon 
the  poison  mentioned  in  V.  in.  ix.  7  (cf.  the  strange, 
foolish  doctrines,  S.  viii.  vi.  5,  ix.  3).  He  lacks  also 
the  understanding  which  would  enable  him  to  estimate 
the  dangers  of  gnostic  speculation.  He  is  concerned 
only  with  the  practical.  And  gnostic  teachers,  false 
prophets,  and  ecclesiastics  are  not  yet  clearly  separated 
in  his  view.  Everywhere  he  sees  among  them  un- 
christian ambition,  which  leads  to  suspicious  divisions. 
In  some  cases  it  is  still  harmless,  and  does  not  make 
an  end  of  their  Christianity.  "  All  the  time  they  are 
believing  and  good,  only  they  hanker  after  privileges 
and  a  certain  honour"  (S.  viii.  vii.  4).     In  other  cases 

this    ambition,    which    manifests    itself  in   boldness, 
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shamelessness,  and  talkativeness,  is  united  with 
covetousness  and  gluttony  (M.  xi.  12),  constituting 
a  twofold  danger  to  the  Church. 

Gluttony  seduces  (M.  xi.  13).  In  particular  these 
lying  prophets  prophesy  smooth  things  to  the  people 
(M.  xi.  2).  Covetousness  leads  to  imposture  (S.  ix. 
xix.  3),  as  we  have  already  more  than  once  learned. 
The  great  dangers  which  accompanied  the  mighty 
impulse  brought  by  Christianity  were  just  that,  when 
transferred  unduly  to  the  intellectual  domain,  it  led 
to  an  intolerable  self-conceit,  an  obtrusive  doctrinal 
readiness  (S.  ix.  xxii.  2).  With  persons  of  impure 
character  it  degenerated  even  into  immorality,  or 
at  least  into  the  impermissible  employment  of  their 
authority  for  selfish  ends,  while  in  worse  cases  it 
ended  in  lascivious  libertinism,  afterwards,  perhaps, 
palliated  by  antinomian  theories.  Hermas  does  not 
entirely  despair  of  such  people — this,  too,  a  good  sign 
of  the  strength  of  his  own  Christian  conscience  and 
the  Church's  belief  in  the  might  of  moral  good ;  they 
can  still  repent,  and  some  of  them  will  (S.  ix.  xix.  3, 
xxii.  3). 

The  main  point,  however,  both  for  Hermas  and 
for  us,  is  the  harm  that  all  this  caused  to  Church 
life  ;  schisms  still  kill  Christianity.  When  the  leaders 
themselves  quarrelled  about  precedence,  when  charis- 
matics  rebelled  against  the  regular  Church  office,  when 
special  parties  within  the  Church  were  formed  round 
individual  teachers,  whether  gnostics,  false  prophets, 
or  ecclesiastics,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  sense  of 
communion,  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  the  unity 
should  be  very  severely  damaged.  Hence  we  are 
continually  coming  across  the  exhortation  to  preserve 
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peace  in  mutual  services  and  discipline  (V.  in.  ix. 
2,  10),  and  to  avoid  all  evil  report  which  disturbs 
peace  and  increases  confusion  (M.  n.  1  f.).  Only 
when  there  is  peace  in  the  Church  can  the  Lord 
impart  further  revelations  to  her,  and  the  religious 
life  be  enriched  (V.  in.  xii.  3).  The  building  of  the 
Church  is  to  have  the  outward  appearance  of  a  mono- 
lith (S.  ix.  ix.  7,  xiii.  5).  But  while  in  the  foundation, 
which  is  built  out  of  the  pattern  apostles,  bishops, 
teachers,  and  deacons,  this  is  a  magnificent  fact,  there 
is  still  much  wanting  to  make  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  fit  exactly.  Many  stones  must  be  taken  out 
again  and  be  freshly  hewn.  The  call  to  unity  is  an 
essential  part  of  Hernias'  call  to  repentance. 

From  this  insistence  of  Hennas  we  can  learn  that 
there  was  present  in  the  Roman  Church  of  his  time, 
some  degree  of  the  same  faction- spirit  which  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  Corinthian  Church  of  Paul  to  be 
the  sad  accompaniment  of  an  excessive  development 
of  power. 

Hermas'  almost  complete  silence  in  regard  to  the 
devotional  life  of  the  Church  is  due  to  his  individualism. 
It  might  be  supposed  in  reading  his  works  that  there 
was  no  such  thing,  so  seldom  and  so  vaguely  does  he 
speak  of  it.  He  says  nothing  about  the  service  of 
the  word  or  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  almost  entirely 
of  the  devotional  exercises  on  the  part  of  individuals 
that  he  speaks.  But  the  way  in  which  he  judges 
these  is  significant  for  us :  it  throws  a  light  on  the 
question  how  far  moral  power  asserted  itself  in  public 
worship. 

Evidently  it  was  only  latterly  that  the  custom  had 
reached  the  Church  of  frequently  withdrawing  into 
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solitude  for  a  time,  for  the  purpose  of  living  an  en- 
tirely ascetic  life.  There  were  definite  days  for  this 
called  Statio,  like  the  military  outposts  (S.  v.  i.  1). 
Fasting  and  prayer  were  closely  associated  with  it. 
It  was  a  spiritual  exercise,  not  without  a  strong 
admixture  of  the  righteousness  of  works.  The  in- 
tention was  to  please  God  thus,  to  do  penance  for 
past  sin  (V.  i.  ii.  1)  and  to  achieve  a  definite  reward  of 
special  honour  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Abstinence 
(eyKpareia)  was,  as  such,  very  highly  prized  :  it  appears 
to  be  the  supplement  of  defective  positive  morality 
(V.  ii.  iii.  If.);  it  is  the  pre-condition  of  all  hearing 
of  prayer  (V.  in.  x.  6),  and  of  further  reception  of 
revelations.  What  effects  were  attributed  to  prayer 
is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  parable  of  the  elm  and  the 
vine.  As  fruit  can  be  attributed  to  the  elm,  which 
is  not  a  fruit  tree,  but  serves  to  support  the  grape, 
enabling  it  to  rise  from  the  earth,  so  the  prayer  of 
the  grateful  poor  helps  the  generous  rich  and  sup- 
plies what  these  lack  in  Christian  perfection.  It 
is  a  remarkably  external  and  mechanical  method  of 
handling  moral  things. 

That,  too,  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  matter.  This 
way  of  thinking,  though  widely  spread  within  the 
Church,  does  not  remain  uncontradicted.  Here  we 
once  more  see  at  work  in  Hermas  that  prophetic 
spirit  which  represents  a  higher  stage  of  moral  per- 
ception, and  is  endeavouring  to  elevate  Christianity 
to  it.  Hermas  the  prophet  is  constrained  to  bear 
witness  against  himself,  the  representative  of  ordinary 
Christian  thinking.  With  all  his  eagerness,  however, 
for  uninterrupted  prayer  and  strict  fasting — his  own 
designation  of  himself  is  Hermas  the  Encratite  (V. 
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i.  ii.  4), — he  must  still  warn  himself  and  others  against 
excess.  "  See  to  it  that  thou  dost  not  through  much 
prayer  injure  thy  flesh  (thy  health)"  (V.  in.  x.  7). 
"Ye  know  not  how  to  fast  to  the  Lord,  and  your 
useless  fasting  is  not  a  (proper)  fast,  is  not  fasting  to 
Him.  God  will  not  have  such  empty  fasting ;  for 
with  it  you  make  no  righteousness."  In  the  place 
of  fasting  there  is  to  come  the  keeping  of  God's 
commandments,  the  remaining  free  from  every  wicked 
impulse,  the  trusting  God,  fearing  Him,  and  abstaining 
from  every  wicked  deed.  That  is  a  great  fast  and 
well-pleasing  to  God  (S.  v.  i.  3  ff.).  And  if  they  are 
to  fast  in  the  strict  sense,  let  them  spare  from  their 
mouths  to  help  widows  and  orphans  and  the  needy. 
That  is  a  pleasant  sacrifice  for  God,  a  fast  which  he 
places  upon  record,  a  beautiful  joyous  service.  Blessed 
the  man  who  does  it  (S.  v.  iii.  7-9).  The  highest 
moral  thoughts,  as  they  are  only  occasionally  to  be 
found  in  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant,  the  central 
thoughts  of  the  Gospel,  here  become  effective  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  practice  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
time,  which  threatened  to  sink  to  a  sub-Christian  level. 
The  same  thing  holds  in  regard  to  baptism.  As  a 
sacrament,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  it  is  exceedingly 
highly  valued.  It  is  the  necessary  pre-condition  of  the 
attainment  of  all  salvation,  not  only  for  the  Christians 
who  are  now  living  (V.  in.  ii.  4,  iii.  5,  S.  ix.  xii.  4), 
but  also  for  the  holy  men  of  the  old  covenant  (S.  ix. 
xvi.),  and  even  for  the  angels  (S.  ix.  xii.  6,  8).  It 
blots  out  all  past  sins.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  second  repentance 
after  baptism  is  so  burning  and  so  much  discussed  (V. 
ii.  ii.  4  f.,  in.  v.  5,  M.  iv.  iii.  1,  S.  vm.  6-11).     But  the 
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very  fact  of  these  questions  being  brought  up  shows 
us  how  far  Christianity  was  from  resting  quietly  with 
the  grace  of  baptism.  Hennas  is  always  inculcating 
anew  the  moral  duties  which  this  same  baptism  lays 
upon  the  Christian :  he  should  sin  no  more,  but  dwell 
in  holiness  (M.  iv.  iii.  2),  be  simple,  not  bear  a  grudge, 
lay  aside  wickedness,  and  live  in  unity  (S.  ix.  xxxi.  4). 
The  seal  of  baptism  must  be  preserved  unbroken,  or 
the  sinner  must  repent  (S.  viii.  vi.  3) ;  the  white 
baptismal  garment  must  be  kept  unstained. 

Baptism  demands  as  its  complement  the  exercise 
of  all  Christian  virtues  (S.  ix.  xiii.).  The  Christians, 
as  those  baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  are 
holy  (V.  i.  i.  9,  iii.  2,  in.  iii.  3,  vi.  2,  viii.  8.  9,  iv.  iii. 
6),  but  they  have  still  sin  (V.  i.  i.  9,  n.  ii.  4,  5,  in. 
viii.  11).  The  call  to  repentance  is  directed  to  the 
saints  :  Cleanse  ye  from  your  sins  and  do  righteous- 
ness. Not  on  the  ground  of  baptism,  but  only  under 
the  discipline  of  the  angel  of  repentance  does  Hermas 
know  himself  to  be  free  from  shortcomings  (S.  x.  ii. 
1  f.).  It  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  when  we  find 
Hermas  assuming  the  existence  of  Christians  who 
have  preserved  their  childish  innocence  all  life  long 
(S.  ix.  xxix.) ;  the  most  we  can  see  in  that  is  only  a 
want  of  psychological  depth  of  vision,  not  a  neglect 
of  moral  requirement.  The  innocence  of  children 
set  forth  in  the  Gospel  as  pattern  for  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  remains  in  Hermas  also  the  ideal  of  every 
Christian  (M.  ii.  1.). 

Moral  strengthening  is  also  the  ground  element  of 
the  common  edification.  It  is  true  there  were  also 
dangers  in  the  devotional  domain,  e.g.,  in  the  nightly 
assemblies   for   prayer  which  were  taken  part  in  by 
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members  of  both  sexes,  and  inspired  Hernias'  fancy 
in  the  description  contained  in  S.  ix.  xi.  7.  It  was 
in  these  that  the  well-known  heathen  suspicions  took 
their  rise.  But  we  have  nowhere  any  proof  that  these 
were  in  any  way  grounded.  On  the  contrary,  if  any- 
thing can  be  concluded  from  the  peculiar  character 
of  Hermas  about  the  divine  services  of  the  Church, 
they  were  permeated  throughout  by  a  moral  spirit. 
Probably  there  was  an  admixture  of  much  that  was 
unevangelical  in  the  idea  of  influencing  God  by  un- 
interrupted fasting  and  prayer.  But  the  public 
repentance,  the  confession  which  the  sinner,  as  we 
saw  in  the  case  of  Hermas  himself,  made  before  the 
whole  Church,  was  at  least  a  very  wholesome  disci- 
pline. It  is  likely  that  in  the  meetings  for  edifica- 
tion revelations  of  a  purely  eschatological  kind  played 
a  part  (cf.  V.  i.  iii.  4).  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Hermas  communicates  to  us  only  the  brief  con- 
clusion of  one  such,  "  the  last  words  were  useful  and 
pleasing  to  us,"  "  the  preceding,  however  hard  and 
difficult,  were  only  for  the  heathen  and  apostates " 
(V.  i.  iii.  3,  iv.  2).  The  other  revelations  which 
he  offers  (V.  n.  2,  in.  9)  relate  to  the  moral 
life  of  the  Church  and  its  defects.  The  entire 
preaching  of  Hermas  is,  as  the  commandments  in 
particular  show,  less  based  on  eschatology  than  on 
morality. 

This  could  not  have  been  peculiar  to  himself. 
The  warning,  so  opposed  to  his  own  eager  desire  for 
continually-renewed  revelations,  against  a  curiosity 
which  will  know  everything  (S.  ix.  ii.  6  f.),  is 
certainly  also  to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  that 
such   apocalyptic    as    desires   to    dive   into    all    the 
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secrets  of  God  shall  be  repressed  in  the  common 
edification.  In  this  sense  new  significance  is  given 
to  his  sharp  combating  of  a  willingness  to  be  asked 
questions  on  the  part  of  the  prophetic  spirit  after  the 
manner  of  heathen  mantic.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  no 
oracle,  but  of  Himself  speaks  through  the  prophet's 
mouth,  and  punishes  the  lying  spirit  so  that  he  is 
dumb  (M.  xi.  9,  13,  cf.   1   Cor.  xiv.  24). 

Besides  the  Church's  divine  services  there  are 
evidently  meetings  of  smaller  circles  for  edification. 
Such  is  the  assembly  of  righteous  men  (M.  xi.  9), 
which  Hermas  places  in  contrast  to  the  audience  of 
doubters  gathered  round  the  false  prophet,  and  in 
which  he  lays  the  scene  of  the  above  exposure  of  the 
lying  spirit.  A  private  assembly  of  this  kind  is 
probably  to  be  thought  of  when  Hermas  is  com- 
missioned to  communicate  the  revelation  which  he 
has  received  first  of  all  to  the  presbyters  who  formed 
the  management  of  the  Church  (V.  n.  iv.  3).  It  was 
in  such  meetings  that  prophets  like  Hermas  spoke ; 
in  the  Church  services  this  was  perhaps  no  longer  the 
case.  There  they  delivered  their  revelations,  their 
words  of  chastisement  and  exhortation,  whether  in 
free  utterance  (V.  in.  viii.  11,  iv.  iii.  6)  or  from  notes 
(V.  n.  iv.  3,  cf.  2  Clem,  xix.)  makes  no  difference. 
From  these  meetings  for  edification,  in  which  also 
the  earlier  writings  were  read,  Hermas  probably 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
wisdom  and  proverb  literature,  the  Teaching  of  the 
Apostles,  and  similar  early  Christian  literature,  which 
gave  the  decisive  direction  to  his  whole  moral  thought 
and  sentiment.  We  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  Christian  Church  did  not  leave  the  formation  of 
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the  moral  judgment  of  its  members  to  the  choice  of 
the  individual,  to  his  more  or  less  zealous  participa- 
tion in  the  public  services  and  private  meetings,  but, 
as  a  Church,  definitely  regulated  this  important  point 
of  Christian  education. 

In  two  passages  Hermas  throws  some  light  on 
Christian  instruction ;  it  is  to  be  given  to  the  neo- 
phytes (V.  in.  v.  4),  and  a  definite  person,  Grapte, 
probably  a  widow  in  the  technical  sense,  a  church- 
worker,  is  to  impart  it  to  widows  and  orphans 
(V.  ii.  iv.  3). 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  a  word  said  of 
any  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  special  sense  for 
all  children  of  Christians.  Evidently  this  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  business  of  the  Christian  family,  of 
the  Christian  head  of  a  house.  Hermas  himself  is 
brought  to  account  because  of  his  neglect  on  this 
point  (V.  i.  iii.  1).  Only  where  there  was  no  head  of 
the  household,  in  the  case  of  widows  and  orphans, 
did  the  Church  intervene  in  the  person  of  some  elder 
specially  appointed  for  this  purpose.  Here,  too,  the 
eschatological  element  has  its  place.  Grapte  received 
for  her  instruction  the  one  specimen  of  revelation 
set  down  by  Hermas.  The  main  material,  however, 
is  morality.  The  neophytes  shall  be  instructed  to 
do  good  (ayado-TToieiv).  The  nature  of  this  instruction 
is  revealed  to  us  by  single  passages  of  a  catechetical 
nature  introduced  by  Hermas,  especially  in  the  com- 
mandments. Hermas  is  here  evidently  directly 
dependent  on  older  literature  of  the  style  of  the 
Teaching  of  the  Apostles.  This  shows  how  constant 
and  regular  this  style  of  instruction  was.  His  com- 
mandments were  employed  for  catechetical  purposes 
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in  the  Church  of  the  Christian  empire  two  to  three 
centuries  later. 

The  instruction  commences  with  the  helief  in  God, 
the  One,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all.  But  from 
this  belief  there  immediately  follows  the  requirement 
to  exercise  abstinence  in  the  fear  of  God  (M.  i.  2), 
not  in  the  encratite  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  keeping 
far  from  all  wicked  works  like  adultery  and  fornica- 
tion, drunkenness,  rioting,  gluttony,  luxury,  pomp, 
arrogance,  lying,  calumny,  hypocrisy,  nursing  of  a 
grudge,  and  calumnious  speech  (M.  viii.  3.  ff.).  To 
the  commandment  of  abstinence  there  are  attached 
the  commandments  of  simplicity,  innocence,  and 
honour.  Under  these  are  included  the  forbidding 
of  calumny,  the  exhortation  to  communicativeness 
(M.  ii.),  the  commandment  to  love  the  truth,  in  con- 
nection with  which  lying  and  dishonesty  in  business  are 
spoken  of  (INI.  in.),  to  be  chaste  (with  the  forbidding  of 
evil  lust,  JM.  iv.),  and  to  forbear  (M.  v.).  We  already 
saw  that  Hennas  lays  the  main  stress  on  the  in- 
ward intention,  and  never  tires  of  inculcating  upon 
Christians  faith,  abstinence,  simplicity,  innocence, 
honour,  righteousness,  content,  truth,  knowledge, 
unity,  love.  The  practical  exercise  of  Christian  works 
of  love  is  conceived  by  him  to  follow  naturally,  even 
as  a  worldly  and  heathen  intention  leads  to  sinful 
deeds,  to  theft,  lying,  robbery,  false  witness,  ambition, 
lusts,  deceit,  boasting  and  the  like. 

In  the  instruction  of  catechumens,  the  practical 
proofs  of  Christian  intention  were  more  strongly 
emphasised.  The  new  Christians  were  exhorted  "  to 
stand  by  the  widows,  to  look  after  orphans  and  needy, 
to   deliver  the  servants  of  God   out  of  need,  to  be 
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hospitable,  to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  no  one, 
to  be  quiet,  to  be  humble  before  all  men,  to  honour 
the  old,  to  practise  righteousness,  to  maintain  brother- 
hood, to  endure  scoffing,  to  be  forbearing,  to  comfort 
oppressed  souls,  not  to  desert  people  who  have  erred 
in  faith,  but  to  convert  them  and  make  them  cheer- 
ful, to  exhort  sinners,  not  to  oppress  debtors  and  the 
necessitous,  and  everything  similar  "  (M.  viii.  10). 
The  collection  is  remarkable ;  still  more  the  order. 
Dissimilar  things  are  joined  together,  and  similar  are 
separated.  But  we  everywhere  recognise  clearly  how 
it  was  especially  the  works  of  pitying  love  that  were 
laid  to  the  hearts  of  young  Christians,  and  then  the 
giving  up  of  insistence  on  their  own  rights.  The 
thoughts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  touching  love 
of  enemies  are  here  made  the  chief  authority. 

These  thoughts,  however,  come  to  expression  not 
only  in  instruction  but  also  in  life.  We  can  draw 
that  conclusion  at  once  from  the  fact  that  Hermas 
has  so  little  to  say  on  the  point.  He  evidently 
judged  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail.  In  the  same 
way  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  sins  enumerated 
in  the  usual  way  in  the  catechism,  required  among  the 
Christians  of  the  Church  no  special  explanation. 
That  a  Christian  stole,  pilfered,  lied,  and  bore  false 
witness  was  evidently  considered  something  rare, 
while  many  well-off  Christians  did  not  consider  it  sin 
to  allow  themselves  a  luxurious,  merry  life,  and  to 
make  a  great  show  with  their  riches.  There  was  no 
want  of  attention  to  liberal  giving,  but  there  was 
quarrelling  as  to  places  of  honour.  Hermas  is  con- 
cerned to  show  that  the  one  depends  on  the  other, 
that  where  the  right  intention  is  wanting  the  practice 
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of  Christianity  must  suffer.  But  just  thereby  he 
unconsciously  gives  all  the  more  valuable  witness 
for  the  actual  exercise  of  Christian  morality  in  the 
Church. 

More  important  still  is  the  second  consideration. 
An  occasional  utterance  of  Hermas  very  well  worth 
noting  shows  us  that  the  commandments  were 
not  handled  as  dead  catechetical  material,  as  require- 
ments which  it  was  easy  to  set  up  and  which  sounded 
very  beautiful,  but  whose  impracticability  relieved  the 
hearers  from  any  endeavours  to  realise  them.  Rather 
with  the  catechumens  it  was  strongly  insisted  that 
this  practical  side  of  Christianity  must  also  be  taken 
seriously,  and  the  commandments  of  God,  in  all  their 
compass,  be  truly  fulfilled. 

In  the  building  which  symbolises  the  Church, 
Hermas  sees  stones  thrown  away  from  the  tower 
lying  near  the  water,  without,  however,  being  able  to 
roll  into  it.  These  are  they  who  have  received  the 
word  and  would  have  themselves  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ;  but  when  they  become  con- 
scious of  the  holiness  of  truth,  they  alter  their 
intention  and  follow  their  evil  lusts  again  ( V.  in.  vii.  3). 
Here  Christian  catechumens  are  meant.  They  have 
been  attracted  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  they 
have  formed  the  decision  to  be  Christians,  to  join  this 
community  where  such  a  message  of  comfort,  such 
magnificent  promises  are  proclaimed ;  they  have 
already  notified  themselves  for  baptism.  Now  they 
are  given  instruction,  and  here  it  is  made  clear  to 
them  what  the  truth,  what  Christianity,  calls  for. 
It  is  something  holy  ;  it  calls  for  a  great  renunciation, 
the  complete  rupture   with   their  whole  former  life. 
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Not  only  must  they  avoid  certain  coarse  sins  like 
theft,  fornication,  adultery,  murder,  and  others  ;  not 
only  must  they  take  upon  themselves  all  sorts  of 
brotherly  duties  like  visitation  of  the  sick,  hos- 
pitality, and  so  forth,  but  they  are  also  enjoined  to 
alter  their  whole  trend  of  thought  and  to  renounce 
everything  that  up  till  now  has  made  life  dear  to 
them.  This  requirement  is  too  severe.  So  they  turn 
aside  and  fall  back  again  into  their  earlier  life. 
There  is  hardly  one  clearer  proof  of  the  energy  with 
which  the  Christian  Church  had  struggled  after  the 
realisation  of  its  moral  ideal  than  this  witness  of 
those  who  draw  back.  It  is  too  hard  for  us  !  Would 
they  have  acted  thus  if  they  had  seen  that  the 
requirements,  as  set  forth  in  the  catechism,  were  not 
intended  so  seriously  ?  Would  the  strong  impulse 
towards  propaganda  among  inen  so  nearly  won,  have 
been  renounced,  if  the  slightest  yielding  in  these 
things  could  have  made  it  possible  to  keep  them  ?  Of 
theoretical  hesitation  and  dogmatic  scruples  not  a 
word  is  here  said.  It  was  the  unconditional  mainten- 
ance of  the  moral  ideal  in  its  entire  holiness  which 
worked  terror  amid  the  undecided  catechumens.  Their 
withdrawal  and  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
prevent  it,  show  at  once  how  seriously  this  matter 
was  taken  in  the  Christian  Church. 

We  have  this  conclusion  confirmed  by  the  actual 
circumstances  in  the  various  moral  provinces  of  the 
Christian  life. 

The  holiness  of  marriage  was  one  of  the  foremost 
moral  principles  of  Christianity.  It  is  rightly  credited 
with  having  first  awakened  the  feeling  that  not  only 
adultery,  but  sexual  intercourse  outside  of  marriage, 
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fornication,  is  sin.  It  is  remarkable  how  seldom 
this  is  mentioned  in  Hernias.  Would  he  have  judged 
this  less  strictly  than  other  Christians  ?  That  would 
be  quite  unlike  the  man,  and  is  contradicted  by  the 
passages  where  he  does  speak  of  it  (M.  iv.  i.  1,  viii.  3). 
We  can  explain  his  silence  only  by  supposing  that 
little  occasion  was  given  for  warnings  against 
fornication.  The  actual  position  must  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  moral  teaching. 
Nor  is  there  in  Hermas  any  mention  of  many  other 
sins  of  heathenism  which  go  hand  in  hand  with 
fornication  and  have  their  place  in  the  Jewish  Christian 
moral  catechism.  This  evidently  lay  beyond  the  field 
of  vision  of  the  Christian  Church  of  his  time. 

It  is  solely  the  question  of  divorce  which  interests 
Hermas,  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  that  aspect  of  the 
question  which  is  connected  with  ecclesiastical  law. 
Here  the  definite  Christian  principle  contained  in 
the  Lord's  saying  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
custom  of  the  non-Christian  world.  In  the  Judaism 
of  the  time  and  in  paganism,  divorce  for  the  most 
trifling  reasons  was  something  quite  usual.  Christ 
declares  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  (Luke  xvi.  18). 
Paul  maintains  the  commandment  in  all  its  strictness 
(1  Cor.  vii.  10  f.).  Hermas  already  presupposes  as 
ground  of  divorce  the  one  exception  admitted  in 
Matt.  v.  32,  xix.  9,  adultery.  But  not  less  rigor- 
ously than  the  Apostle  does  he  maintain  the  duty 
of  the  innocent  party  to  remain  single,  to  be  ready 
to  be  reconciled  at  all  times  (M.  iv.  i.  4-8).  Hermas 
appears  to  speak  as  if  there  was  an  actual  case  of 
adultery  in  which  some  Christian  woman  was 
involved  (4),  and  one  might  almost  think  it  his  own 
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wife.  But  he  quietly  classes  heathenism  as  adultery 
(iv  y-oi-xe'ia  rivl),  in  order  to  represent  this  also  as  ground 
of  divorce  (9).  This  is  just  what  suits  his  own 
circumstances  ;  all  his  discussions  are  directed  upon 
it.  So  we  lack  in  Hermas  all  positive  proof  of  the 
actual  happening  of  adultery  within  the  Christian 
Church.  What  he  scourges,  what  he  warns  against 
when  he  speaks  of  adultery  is,  as  the  first  of  his 
confessions  showed  us,  the  wicked  impulse,  not  yet 
the  accomplished  deed. 

We  must  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  whole  life  of 
the  time  offered  great  dangers  in  this  direction  ;  recall 
only  the  bath  scene  in  the  first  vision.  Even  the 
Church  life  was  not  entirely  beyond  it.  To  be  sure 
the  picture  which  Hermas  gives  of  his  nightly  presence 
with  the  virgins  who  watched  the  tower  (S.  ix.  11) 
is  meant  quite  harmlessly ;  it  is  only  personified 
virtues  who  say  to  him,  "  You  will  spend  this  night 
with  us  as  a  brother,  not  as  a  man."  But  playing 
with  these  things  is  dangerous.  And  Hermas  him- 
self teaches  us  that  an  impure  fancy  is  to  be  estimated 
equally  with  an  impure  walk. 

We  must  note  that  Hermas — in  sharp  opposition 
to  hyper-ascetic  tendencies — commends  the  continual 
and  loving  thinking  of  one's  own  wife  as  the  best 
means  of  protection  against  such  seducing  thoughts 
(M.  iv.  i.  1 ).  Also  in  the  then  much-discussed  question 
of  the  right  of  a  second  marriage  Hermas  takes  his 
stand  along  with  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  39),  admitting 
the  right  unconditionally  although  he  gives  the 
preference  to  remaining  single  (M.  iv.  4).  So  far  he 
is  not  at  all  encratite,  however  fond  he  is  of  calling 
himself  6  eyKparfc  (V.  i.  ii.  4).     Accordingly  I  do  not 
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believe  that  in  other  passages  he  would  have  preached 
the  renunciation  of  marriage. 

Naturally  the  married  life  of  these  Christians  was 
not  always  in  every  respect  ideal.  Hernias  knew 
that  from  his  own  experience.  In  his  own  naive  way 
he  shows  us  how  marital  differences  arise.  The  dis- 
content of  the  one  partner  (here  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
he  places  the  wife  first  in  accordance  with  his  own 
experience)  finds  occasion  for  bitterness  in  the  most 
trifling  things  of  daily  life,  food,  a  meaningless  word, 
a  friend,  the  purse,  or  anything  equally  trivial.  The 
bitterness  increases  to  passion,  which  becomes  anger 
and  lasting  rancour  (M.  v.  2).  Here  Hermas  combats 
not  only  the  evil  tongue  of  his  wife  (V.  n.  ii.  3),  but 
especially  the  spirit  of  discontent  (6^v^o\la),  which  he 
makes  responsible  for  everything  (M.  v.).  We  re- 
cognise here  again  both  the  inwardness  of  his  method, 
which  always  aims  at  the  intention,  and  the  strength 
of  his  moral  consciousness,  which  always  holds  un- 
conditionally by  loyalty  to  marriage  and  does  not  let 
itself  become  embittered  or  strives  to  fight  down  the 
rising  bitterness  ( V.  n.  iii.  1 ). 

Of  the  position  of  woman  there  is  practically 
nothing  said.  When  Hermas  speaks  only  of  an 
assembly  of  righteous  men  (M.  xi.  9),  we  cannot 
conclude  that  women  took  no  active  share  in  the 
divine  services  and  meetings  for  edification ;  at  most 
it  can  indicate  only  that  they  did  not  take  any  part 
in  speaking  and  praying.  Just  from  the  fact  that 
Hermas  speaks  always  in  the  masculine,  and  makes 
no  special  mention  of  women,  it  follows  that  he 
considered  them  in  moral  relations  to  stand  on  exactly 
the  same  level  as  the  men,  and  the  name  of  "  sister  " 
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aSeXcf)^  (V.  ii.  ii.  3),  expresses  the  full  equality  of 
Christian  women  in  the  religious  aspect.  We  already 
saw  further  that  the  instruction  of  widows  and 
orphans  lay  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  (V.  n.  iv.  3). 

The  discipline  of  children  was  held  to  be  an  import- 
ant duty  of  the  Christian  household.  It  extended 
in  Roman  law  to  the  sons  and  daughters  already 
grown  up.  Hermas'  own  family  bears  witness  that 
in  this  domain  not  everything  was  in  order.  But  the 
way  in  which  Hermas  is  brought  to  account  for  this 
neglect  of  his  duties  as  head  of  a  household  is  a  proof 
that  the  Church  felt  such  a  thing  to  be  an  injury  done 
herself  and  a  violation  of  the  absolute  and  requisite 
morality  of  Christians. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  wanting,  either, 
the  feeling  for  outward  order  and  cleanliness  in 
Christian  houses.  When  Hermas  pictures  to  us  how 
beautifully  white  the  tower  is  and  how  its  surround- 
ings are  swept  and  cleansed  to  dazzling  whiteness 
(S.  ix.  x.  2  f.),  there  certainly  come  in  thoughts  of 
spiritual  purity  (cf.  S.  x.  iii.  2,  and  Kadapl^etv,  V.  n.  hi. 
1,  in.  ii.  2,  viii.  11,  ix.  8,  iv.  iii.  4,  and  freq.).  But 
inward  and  outward  are  evidently  to  correspond,  and 
the  vividness  of  the  picture  lets  us  see  that  what 
Hermas  had  in  view  was  the  daily  life,  although 
perhaps  in  the  careless  ordering  of  his  own  house  it 
was  the  contrary  picture  which  had  stamped  itself  on 
his  mind. 

The  slaves  also  belong  to  the  house.  That  there 
were  slaves  among  the  Christians  of  Rome,  although 
perhaps  not  in  such  enormous  numbers  as  is  some- 
times thought,  is  self-evident,  and  has  been  mentioned 
already.     It  is  probable  that   such   Christian  slaves 
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were  often  uncomfortable  enough  in  heathen  houses. 
Hernias  mentions  once  by  way  of  comparison  that 
the  heathen  beat  their  slaves  when  they  deny  their 
master.  That  may  be  the  actual  experience  of 
Christian  slaves.  Because,  though  the  ancient  view 
admitted  slaves  the  private  exercise  of  religion,  it 
must  not  come  at  all  in  conflict  with  the  religion  of 
the  family.  The  exclusiveness  of  the  Christian  con- 
fession could  indeed  appear  as  denial  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  the  priest 
of  the  family  worship.  Thus  there  might  be  cases 
where  the  Christian  Church  had  to  effect  the  separa- 
tion of  her  members  from  heathen  masters  in  order 
to  protect  their  Christian  faith.  Possibly  Hermas 
is  thinking  of  that  when  he  mentions  the  release 
of  servants  of  God  from  oppression  (M.  viii.  10). 
Except  in  cases  of  an  oppression  of  faith  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  soul,  the  Christian  Church  took  no 
exception  to  the  slave  condition  of  many  of  her 
members.  Here  there  is  revealed  the  wonderful 
power  of  religion  to  equalise  social  conditions. 

But  were  there  also  slaves  in  Christian  houses  ? 
Hermas  gives  us  no  proof  of  this,  though  also  no 
disproof.  That  Hermas  had  to  thank  Christianity, 
his  mistress,  for  his  freedom,  is  nowhere  said  (cf.  V. 
I.  i.  1).  Emancipation  was  the  reward  of  good  service 
(S.  v.  ii.  2,  7).  We  should  put  too  much  into  the 
analogy  just  mentioned,  were  we  to  conclude  that 
only  heathens  possessed  slaves.  But  we  may  well 
find  in  it  an  indication  that  the  severe  treatment  of 
slaves,  their  terrible  chastisement,  was  considered 
something  heathenish.  Christianity  did  not  alter  the 
outward  conditions  of  life,  but  it  filled  every  relation- 
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ship  with  a  new  spirit.  A  Christian  master,  as  we 
have  clearly  seen  in  Paul's  directions  to  Philemon, 
could  no  longer  treat  his  slaves  as  the  heathen  did, 
even  when  the  slave  himself  was  an  unbeliever.  In 
that  case  he  was  to  be  considered  by  the  master  as 
an  immortal  soul,  whom  he  must  win  for  his  Lord. 
There  would  be  still  less  danger  of  cruelty  when  the 
slave  was  a  Christian  and  a  brother  in  the  Lord. 
If  Hermas  does  not  enter  upon  this  question,  then 
we  shall  again  be  able  to  conclude  only  that  the  actual 
moral  circumstances  in  the  Church  offered  nothing 
particular  to  record. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  social  intercourse  in 
connection  with  the  secularisation  of  Christianity. 
Here  there  was  real  ground  for  misgiving  in  the 
freedom  and  ease  with  which  Christians  mingled  with 
heathen,  and  even  in  their  own  house  suffered  them- 
selves to  imitate  heathen  luxury  and  extravagance. 

There  was,  however,  as  it  seems,  another  and  worse 
danger,  the  risk  of  absorption  in  trade  interests  and 
dishonest  business  dealings.  We  have  already  had 
this  danger  exemplified  in  Hermas  himself,  and  have 
seen  that  we  must  think  of  the  Church  as  in  great 
measure  constituted  of  merchants  and  artisans  of  the 
middle  class.  They  maintained  themselves  by  the 
work  of  their  hands,  and  their  wages  were  scanty. 
At  that  time,  too,  the  small  shop  and  the  trade  were 
sorely  held  down  by  the  factories  of  the  great  slave- 
holders. No  wonder  that  there  were  troubles  of  all 
kinds,  and  that  the  Christian  with  all  his  piety  was 
ever  more  and  more  deeply  entangled  in  worldly 
affairs.  Hermas  is  quite  full  of  the  dangers  that 
await  Christians  here. 
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Now  the  whole  commerce  of  the  period  was  based 
on  an  unscrupulous  and  inexcusable  system  of  fraud 
and  imposture.  How  was  the  individual  Christian 
to  avoid  this  ?  The  Christian  Church,  to  be  sure, 
maintained  that  here  too  the  Christian  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  heathen.  But  how  difficult 
it  was  to  accomplish  this  is  shown  us  by  the  astonish- 
ment with  which  Hermas  receives  the  exhortation 
(M.  in.  4). 

It  was  indeed  worse,  when  within  the  Church 
management  and  the  Church  poor  administration, 
cases  of  embezzlement  occurred,  as  we  must  grant 
they  did.  These  too,  however,  are  traceable  to  the 
same  spirit  which  led  to  dishonesty  in  commercial 
affairs.  The  new  moral  spirit  of  Christianity  had 
evidently  not  permeated  the  whole  domain,  as  was 
necessary  and  desirable.  But  that  this  was  felt — and 
Hermas  shows  this  clearly — is  a  sign  that  improve- 
ment was  approaching. 

Hermas  is  specially  displeased  with  the  really  well- 
off,  the  rich  in  the  Church.  He  cannot  deny  that 
even  among  them  there  are  Christians  of  irreproach- 
able morality,  and  when  he  counts  their  wealth  as  in 
itself  a  fault,  he  betrays  a  very  one-sided  and  not 
truly  moral  method  of  judgment. 

But  he  may  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  right. 
Probably  it  was  very  often  just  with  the  rich  that 
the  fear  of  confession  and  separation  from  the  Church 
originated  (V.  m.  vi.  5),  while  on  the  other  hand  they 
would  be  likely  to  supply  the  impulse  to  secularisa- 
tion. He  speaks  of  one  who  boasts  of  his  riches  even 
among  Christians  (V.  i.  i.  8).  Riches  entangle  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world  (M.  x.  i.  4,  S.  ix.  xx.  1  f.),  entice 
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to  covetousness  (M.  xn.  i.  2),  harden  against  the  poor 
(V.  in.  ix.  6),  and  steel  the  heart  against  the  percep- 
tion of  divine  things  (M.  xi.  4). 

Hence  Hermas  treats  earthly  possessions  as  in 
reality  a  worrying  burden.  He  is  himself  quite 
happy  because  confiscation  has  eased  him  of  it.  Now 
for  the  first  time  he  is  useful  to  his  Lord  (eu^o-To?, 
perhaps  a  play  on  the  word :  a  good  Christian, 
V.  in.  vi.  7).  So  all  the  others  who  are  rich  must  be 
deprived  of  their  wealth  (6).  Yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  limits  this  deprivation  to  the  lessening 
of  their  property.  He  does  not  desire  its  entire 
removal ;  with  what  remains  they  are  to  do  good 
(S.  ix.  xxx.  5). 

Hermas  thereby  recognises  a  positive  moral  sig- 
nificance attaching  to  earthly  possession.  In  spite 
of  his  little  valuation  of  property,  he  is  no  pauperist, 
and  his  ideal  by  no  means  one  of  communism.  Such 
an  ideal  would  render  impossible  what  Hermas  con- 
siders the  most  important  expression  of  practical 
Christianity. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
of  journeying  brethren  was  organised  by  the  Church. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  exercise  of  private 
generosity  and  hospitality  was  not  anticipated. 
Much  too  often  in  Hermas  there  are  repeated 
exhortations  to  the  zealous  exercising  of  these 
Christian  duties.  The  only  question  is  how  private 
and  public  charity  were  differentiated. 

For  wandering  prophets  and  teachers,  and  such 
brethren  as  were  otherwise  quite  unknown  in  the 
place,  provision  was  certainly  made  by  the  Church  ; 
but  when  a  man  had  an  acquaintance  or  a  commercial 
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friend,  it  was  certainly  expected  that  he  should  stay 
with  his  friend.  In  certain  circumstances  that  may 
have  made  very  great  demands  on  individuals. 
Yet  we  find  great  readiness  to  show  hospitality  to 
the  servants  of  God  expressly  recognised  even  in  the 
case  of  Christians  whose  behaviour  was  not  other- 
wise beyond  reproach  (S.   viii.  x.  3). 

Things  were  otherwise  in  the  matter  of  benevolence. 
Church  relief  was  naturally  confined  to  the  Church 
members,  the  Christian  widows  and  orphans,  and 
necessitous  Christians.  Now  the  Church  in  Rome 
was  certainly  large  enough  to  have  concealed  in  it 
sufficient  poverty  and  misery  to  open  a  wide  field 
for  private  generosity.  But  we  may  assume  that 
Christian  charity  was  extended  to  those  who  were 
not  within  the  Church.  True,  it  is  always  said  that 
the  Christian  must  serve  the  saints ;  he  who  does 
that  in  simplicity  is  certain  of  everlasting  life  with 
God  (M.  ii.  6).  Also  in  the  case  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  especially  recommended  to  support  (S.  i.  8), 
we  shall  think  of  Christians  first.  But  when  Hermas 
speaks  in  praise  of  a  class  of  Christians  who,  without 
discord,  always  rejoicing  in  their  relations  with  the 
servants  of  God  and  full  of  Christian  virtues,  had 
ever  pity  for  all  and  shared  their  earnings  with  every 
one  without  reproach  and  without  delay  (S.  ix. 
xxiv.  2),  he  shows  clearly  that  Christian  love,  in 
spite  of  all  its  external  limitation  to  the  fellowship 
of  faith,  did  not  let  itself  be  hindered  from  being 
active  in  every  place  where  necessity  and  misery 
called  for  help.  It  belonged  to  the  most  general 
catechetical  rules  that  the  servants  of  God  were  to  be 
purchased  out  of  oppression.     Here  not  only  slaves 
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are  to  be  thought  of,  but  also  prisoners  and  Christians 
condemned  to  penal  servitude.  But  it  is  further 
required  that  every  one  is  to  be  relieved  from  distress, 
and  it  is  expressly  emphasised  that  necessity  and 
want  in  daily  life  can  often  be  as  painful  as  prison 
and  drive  many  to  death.  Accordingly  he  who  does 
not  help  one  whose  need  he  knows,  is  guilty  of  murder 
(S.  x.  iv.  2  f.).  It  even  seems  that  this  large  support 
extended  to  necessitous  non-Christians  was  a  means 
of  propaganda.  At  least  the  counsel  "to  purchase 
souls  out  of  oppression"  (S.  i.  8),  can  be  understood 
to  mean  that  such  people  shall  be  won  through 
material  support  for  Christianity  and  so  for  everlasting 
life.  The  context  of  the  parable  which  treats  of 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God  or  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  prince  of  the  world,  confirms  this  explanation. 

The  exhortation  to  do  good  is  naturally  directed  in 
the  first  place  to  the  well-to-do  in  the  Church  ;  they 
are  to  perceive  that  God  has  given  them  riches  only 
to  the  end  that  they  may  help  the  needy  therewith. 

Hermas  appears  to  feel  that  the  actual  facts  are 
here  far  from  ideal.  The  rich  indulge  in  banqueting 
instead  of  doing  good.  Therefore  he  repeats  so  con- 
stantly and  always  with  new  grounds  for  it  the  exhorta- 
tion to  charity  :  "  Do  not  claim  for  yourselves  alone 
what  God  has  made,  as  if  it  were  only  thus  poured  over 
you ;  share  it  also  with  the  needy"  (V.  in.  ix.  2).  God 
gives  along  with  the  earnings  the  duty  of  serving  love 
(M.  n.  iv.) ;  to  him  who  joyfully  gives  of  them,  God 
makes  them  more  ;  he  will  be  brought  into  the  number 
of  the  angels  and  with  his  seed  dwell  by  the  Son  of  God 
(S.  ix.  xxiv.  2-4).  Such  an  one,  like  the  good  servant 
in  the  parable,  not  only  did  more  than  he  was  com- 
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missioned  to  do,  but  also  gave  to  his  fellow-servants 
of  the  food  sent  him  for  the  banquet. 

Hermas  cannot  conceal  that  the  Christians  with 
their  unlimited  liberality  have  repeatedly  had  unhappy 
experiences.  False  prophets  take  advantage  of  them, 
and  they  are  often  asked  for  help  by  undeserving 
people.  But  so  great  is  the  necessity  to  do  good 
that  it  overcomes  even  this  scruple.  He  who  gives 
does  not  need  to  ask  to  whom ;  he  is  free  from 
blame,  because  he  has  carried  out  the  service  laid 
upon  him  by  God.  Only  the  recipient  is  responsible. 
He  who  hypocritically  begs  and  receives  gifts  without 
need  will  be  brought  to  task  for  it  by  God.  It  is  a 
delight  in  giving  without  parallel  that  blinds  the  eyes 
thus.  The  energy  with  which  Hermas  sets  it  forth 
becomes  still  clearer  when  we  see  that  he  points  new 
thoughts  in  this  way.  And  indeed  Hermas  can  bear 
this  witness  to  the  Christians  of  his  time,  that  they 
gave  not  only  of  their  superfluity,  but  of  what  was 
hard-earned  (S.  ix.  xxiv.  2,  cf.  M.  u.  4).  More 
still ;  what  he  here  recommends,  following  an  older 
Christian  saying,  viz.,  that  they  should  by  fasting 
spare  from  their  own  mouths  in  order  to  have  to 
give  to  the  needy  (S.  v.  iii.  7),  was  without  doubt 
put  into  practice. 

If  it  is  no  ideal  picture  that  we  gaze  upon  here,  yet 
this  very  fact  is  in  itself  a  good  witness  for  Hermas, 
and  in  general  for  the  earnestness  of  moral  judgment 
in  the  Church.  The  defects  were  not  veiled.  Sin 
was  called  sin.  "  Increase  not  your  sin,"  says  Hermas, 
in  his  oft-repeated  call  to  repentance  (V.  v.  7,  M.  iv. 
iii.  7,  S.  vi.  i.  4,  ii.  3,  vin.  xi.  3).  The  guilt  is  admitted, 
but  at  the  same  time  improvement  is  vigorously  striven 
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after.  However  hard  the  preacher  of  penitence  com- 
plains, we  have  not  discovered  any  extraordinarily 
heinous  sins.  The  Christian  Church  is  not  constituted 
of  angels  but  of  men,  though  Hermas  praises  certain 
individuals  for  an  angel-like  walk  (S.  ix.  xxiv.  4, 
xxvii.  3).  As  he  says  himself,  in  this  world  just  men 
and  sinners  cannot  be  distinguished  (S.  in.  2).  But 
the  Christian  Church  is  still  aware  that  she  is  not 
only  a  refuge  for  sinners,  but  in  the  first  place  a 
communion  of  the  saints  ;  nor  has  she  forgotten  that 
the  Christian  standing,  baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  brings  its  definite  moral  obligations.  Among 
the  defects  that  we  found,  the  most  conspicuous  are 
the  worldly  spirit,  a  certain  heathenish  way  of  living, 
and  the  unwillingness  to  confess,  the  fleeing  from 
suffering.  Here,  however,  we  must  not  forget  that 
our  guarantor  is  an  ascetic  and  confessor,  who  is 
especially  strict  in  his  judgment  of  these  two  points. 
Few  modern  Churches  would  find  favour  in  his  eyes. 
The  errors  which  have  met  us  in  the  domains  of  sex 
and  commerce  ultimately  bear  witness  only  to  the 
high  demands  which  were  made,  and  the  earnest  view 
which  was  taken  of  the  highest  principles  in  the 
evangelical  apprehension  of  moral  law.  To  be  sure, 
a  strong  tendency  to  external  morality  and  negative 
asceticism  pervades  the  Church.  But  the  Christian 
consciousness  reacts  against  it  with  primitive  power. 
Inwardness  of  method  and  delight  in  doing  all  good 
have  met  us  as  characteristic  features.  And  how 
impressive  is  the  demand  for  an  entire  Christianity  ? 
Certainly  it  is  no  ideal  picture  we  have  here  before 
us,  but  as  certainly  it  is  a  picture  of  which  Christianity 
has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.     In  this  Roman  Church 
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there  was  something  that  was  looked  for  elsewhere 
in  the  world  in  vain  :  simplicity  in  the  midst  of  a 
refined  over-culture,  honest  effort  in  a  world  of  deceit 
and  moral  degradation,  and  active  charity  which  boldly 
resisted  all  selfishness. 

To  be  sure  there  are  black  sheep  in  the  fold  :  wicked 
people,  hypocrites,  slanderers,  doubters,  and  those  who 
yield  themselves  to  all  wickedness.  But  there  will 
come  a  purifying  judgment,  and  when  all  these  evil 
elements  are  removed,  the  Church  of  God  will  be 
one  body,  one  mind,  one  idea,  one  faith,  one  love ; 
and  then  will  the  Son  of  God  rejoice  and  be  glad 
in  them,  when  He  finds  His  people  pure  (S.  ix. 
xviii.  4). 


CONCLUSION. 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  our  survey.  In  the 
course  of  our  review  of  a  whole  century  of  Christianity 
we  have  become  acquainted  with  very  different  con- 
gregations. We  have  now  to  sum  up.  Was  Aristides 
justified  in  giving  such  a  brilliant  description  of  the 
Christian  life  ?  We  may  confidently  answer  that  he 
was.  In  the  picture  which  we  have  reproduced  from 
actual  sources,  we  have  found  many  imperfections 
and  blemishes.  These,  however,  do  not  constitute 
the  essence  of  it.  At  the  outset,  before  the  eye  is 
used  to  them,  they  may  indeed  have  some  disturbing 
effect.  But  as  we  peer  into  the  details,  the  dark 
spots  recede  and  all  the  brighter  streams  the  light 
from  the  whole.  We  may  even  discover  virtues  in 
failings,  and  real,  if  misdirected,  power  in  defects. 

Before  we  pass  judgment,  it  is  important  that  we 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  correct  standpoint. 
We  are  not  entitled  to  start  from  the  moral  views  of 
our  own  time,  although  even  then,  could  we  be  quite 
honest  and  exclude  all  involuntary  idealising,  the 
comparison  might  conceivably  result  in  favour  of 
those  days.  Hausrath's  view  "  that  to-day,  after  the 
Gospel  has  worked  on  the  human  heart  for  eighteen 
centuries,  the  most  desolate  Christian  Church  ap- 
proaches the  ideal  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  more 
closely  than  the  most  outstanding  of  the  second 
century,"  does  justice  neither  to  the  days  of  the  early 
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Church  nor  to  our  own  time.  Nor  are  we  entitled 
to  start  from  any  sort  of  ideal  picture  of  Christian 
communities  which  we  have  made  for  ourselves,  even 
if  that  ideal  be  based  upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Certainly  we  must  estimate  the  real  Christian  worth 
of  everything  by  the  Gospel ;  but  the  question  we 
are  dealing  with  is  not  whether  the  morality  of  the 
early  Church  was  Christian,  but  whether  there  was 
any  realisation  of  Christian  morality  in  the  earliest 
Church,  and  if  there  was,  what  value  is  to  be  attached 
to  it.  To  that  end  we  must  employ  an  external 
standard.  The  morality  of  the  early  Christian 
Churches  can  be  correctly  judged  only  by  comparison 
with  the  moral  condition  of  the  surrounding  world. 
Let  us  attempt,  in  a  short  survey,  to  picture  this 
condition  for  ourselves.  We  shall  not  start  from 
St  Paul's  opinions  of  Jewish  and  heathen  morality 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  Paul  being  open 
to  the  charge  of  partiality.  We  shall  adopt  results 
which  are  based  upon  the  legitimate  evidence  of 
historians  and  orators,  moral  philosophers  and  satirists, 
the  results,  that  is,  of  modern  historical  research,  and 
in  particular  of  L.  Friedlander's  masterly  work, 
Darstellungen  aits  der  Sittengeschichte  Roins. 

It  was  indeed  a  bloom-time  of  the  highest  culture, 
to  whose  magnificent  services  in  literature  and  art 
the  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  ;  an  age  of  the 
greatest  moral  refinement  which  looked  down  with 
contempt  upon  the  former  barbarism  and  upon  the 
uncivilised  peoples  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire. 
Yet  it  was  a  time  of  moral  enervation,  decrepitude 
and  decay.  There  is  no  disproof  of  this  in  the  fact 
that  it  received  a  new  impetus  and  experienced,  in  a 
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great  religious  Renewal,  a  new  moral  birth — the  last 
roses  of  autumn.  All  was  swept  away  by  the  storms 
of  national  migration ;  only  what  had  its  origin  in 
Christianity  lasted  through  the  winter. 

The  moral  ideal  of  the  ancients,  the  strenuous  man 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  the  city  and 
the  state,  was  destroyed  by  the  Empire.  With 
astonishing  rapidity  imperialism  and  devotion  to  the 
imperial  house  took  firm  hold.  Fostered  by  a  kind 
of  philosophical  cosmopolitanism,  an  intense  patriotism 
quickly  developed.  But  there  was  no  practical  task 
for  it.  The  Emperor,  with  his  freedmen  and  slaves, 
managed  public  affairs.  At  Rome  the  Senate,  and 
in  the  provincial  towns  the  councils,  found  their  chief 
occupation  in  passing  decrees  of  honour.  Servility  was 
the  only  means  of  advance,  often  the  sole  salvation ; 
independence  of  thought  was  dangerous.  This  was 
the  position  both  in  the  state,  with  its  notabilities  and 
officials,  and  in  the  great  families,  with  their  extensive 
and  complex  gradations  of  servants.  The  great 
wasted  their  means  in  incredible  extravagances :  the 
poor  suffered  themselves  to  be  fed. 

There  was  no  family  life.  Time  was  frittered  away 
in  the  baths.  Interest  was  absorbed  in  the  games. 
Even  the  studies  of  the  young  nobility  partook  chiefly 
of  the  nature  of  sport.  Not  that  there  was  no  real 
work :  the  gigantic  buildings  of  the  time  bear 
eloquent  testimony  that  there  was.  Alongside  of 
the  troops  of  slaves  there  seems  to  have  been  a  not 
inconsiderable  array  of  free  workers.  Particularly  in 
the  smaller  towns  there  existed  a  middle  class  which 
fought  its  way  through  life  somehow,  severely 
threatened   indeed   by  the  wholesale   competition  of 
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slave-holders.  The  state  did  not  neglect  higher 
tasks,  as  the  Christians  of  the  time  always  recognised. 
It  protected  the  frontiers  and  made  roads.  Yet  the 
soldiers  grumbled  loudly  if  they  were  employed  for 
this  purpose.  It  made  fixed  laws,  and  set  limits  to 
the  arbitrariness  of  officials  and  the  robbing  of  the 
provinces  by  tax-collectors.  Nevertheless  there  was 
no  feeling  of  safety  among  the  people.  Many  of  the 
nobles  were  ruined  by  their  riches,  while  the  poor 
and  insignificant  had  no  protection  against  arbitrary 
treatment.  In  spite  of  its  efforts  to  regard  crime  in 
its  moral  aspect,  and  to  enquire  into  motives  rather 
than  consequences,  public  law  was  terrible  in  its 
means  of  obtaining  evidence  as  well  as  in  its  punish- 
ments. Money  was  might — though  also  danger. 
Hence  there  was  on  the  one  hand  striving  after 
possessions,  heaping  up  of  riches  ;  on  the  other, 
pauperism  and  beggary.  As  a  rule  the  former  was 
accompanied  by  hard-heartedness,  the  latter  by  envy 
and  hate.  The  balance  could  only  be  preserved  by 
the  surrender  of  personal  independence ;  the  client 
was  provided  for,  but  also  despised  and  misused. 
The  philosopher's  surrender  of  property  is  only  a 
means  of  guarding  his  liberty  on  all  sides,  no  more 
in  the  last  resort  than  a  manifestation  of  dominant 
egoism.  Correct  style  demanded  humanity.  This 
humanity,  however,  was  not  what  we  understand  by 
the  word,  but  elegant  society  forms  which  exposed 
no  weakness  by  any  show  of  feeling,  preserved  a 
gentle  and  suave  manner,  and  avoided  all  obscenities 
of  speech.  All  that  was  only  a  varnish,  and  behind 
the  smooth-turned  phrase  there  lurked  want  of 
character     and     often     shamelessness.       This     very 
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humanity  was  insincere.  The  worst  feature  was 
morality  in  the  strict  sense.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
many  houses  where  honourable  family  life  was  main- 
tained. We  do  the  middle  classes  a  gross  injustice, 
if  we  treat  Tacitus'  scandalous  tales  of  the  palace  as 
the  only  expression  of  existent  circumstances.  At 
the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  unparalleled 
shamelessness  had  spread  over  wide  circles.  Un- 
utterable things  were  done  without  any  secrecy. 
Divorces  were  of  daily  occurrence,  adultery  common, 
and  unchastity  considered  no  sin.  Antinous,  the 
plaything  of  an  Emperor,  was  deified.  The  wife  was 
slighted  and  coquetted  with ;  the  upbringing  of 
children  was  left  to  slaves.  Human  life  was  little 
valued.  Not  a  few  were  sacrificed  to  magical  rites. 
Poison  removed  the  inconvenient.  Suicide,  either 
voluntary  or  compulsory,  ended  many  a  promising 
career.  The  philosophy  of  a  Seneca  reveals  the 
moral  bankruptcy  even  of  the  best.  Alongside  of 
frivolousness  and  satire  there  did  not  lack  religion. 
But  this  also  was  without  moral  force.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  myths,  dramatised  and  parodied,  were 
demoralising.  The  old  ceremonial,  renewed  by 
Augustus,  was  in  reality  only  a  matter  of  form,  the 
worship  of  the  Emperor  a  political  act.  The  new 
Oriental  cults,  sometimes  with  expensive  festivals 
and  horrible  mysteries,  were  only  superstition,  a 
means  of  quieting  fearful  consciences  by  penances  of 
all  sorts,  a  mere  outward  purification  with  no  inward 
value.  And  as  the  climax  of  all,  there  was  the  chief 
tendency  of  the  time,  the  most  impious  and  most 
immoral  of  all  religions — Astrology. 

It  was  into  this  world   that  Christianity  entered, 
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gathering  churches  round  the  Gospel  of  God's  for- 
giving grace.  Without  any  imperial  support,  such 
as  Judaism  enjoyed,  it  dared  to  have  an  independent 
conviction  as  to  man's  nature  and  duty.  It  made  no 
compromise  with  the  state  religion  by  interpreting 
it  to  suit  its  own  ends  as  philosophers  did.  It  was 
not  satisfied,  like  the  majority  of  cults,  with  a  simul- 
taneous participation  in  other  forms,  or,  like  Judaism, 
with  the  minimum  of  adherence.  It  offered  its 
followers  an  alternative  and  demanded  from  them 
an  unreserved  confession  even  when  this  meant 
death.  In  return,  however,  it  gave  them  what  the 
whole  world  of  the  period  lacked  :  peace  of  conscience 
through  reconciliation  with  God,  a  new  aim,  and 
fresh  moral  strength. 

The  Christian  lives  to  God,  and  finds  his  life  in 
God.  At  the  same  time  he  lives  for  the  brethren, 
for  humanity  at  large.  Christianity,  so  to  speak, 
revives  the  now  lifeless  ancient  ideal  that  the 
individual  exists  for  the  Polis,  but  the  ideal  assumes 
an  extended  and  transfigured  shape. 

The  whole  Christian  brotherhood — the  whole 
humanity — belongs  to  the  Christian  sphere  of  labour. 
Christian  activity  is  not  the  result  of  organised 
selfishness  and  blind  hatred  of  all  other  similar  bodies. 
It  is  as  wide  as  love  and  entire  devotion  can  make  it. 
The  Christian  calling  is  not  confined  to  any  special 
class  of  enfranchised  citizens.  Man  and  woman,  freed 
man  and  slave,  have  an  equal  share  in  it.  It  even 
abolished  the  fundamental  distinction  of  the  ancients, 
Greek,  i.e.  civilised,  and  barbarian.  It  looks  with 
contempt  on  none.  It  aims  at  winning  every 
individual  by  love,  whatever  the  age,  standing,  sex 
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or  race  be.     In  a  purely  voluntary  fashion   a   great 
organisation  was  developed,  effecting   the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  the  multiplication  of  Churches,  and  the 
preservation  and  education  of  adherents.     It  secured 
a   firm   footing  throughout   the   whole  Empire  and 
beyond  it.     It  had  sentinels  everywhere,  all  joined  in 
living  union.     Even  the  highest  officials  of  the  state 
could   only  rarely  travel  by  the   imperial  post ;  but 
every  Christian  could  rely  on  the   brethren  to  help 
him   on   his   way.     The   net   of  Christian  Churches 
spread  over  the  Empire  meant  a  powerful,  beneficent 
organisation   in  the   centre   of  a   world  of  egotism. 
The  chief  object  of  the  clergy,  the  main  aim  of  their 
voluntary   offerings,    was   mutual   aid.     Money   was 
gathered  also  by  the  priests  of  Isis  and   the   great 
mother  of  gods  ;  but  they  gathered  it  for  a  luxurious 
ceremonial  and  their  own  well-being.     With  Chris- 
tianity it   was    far  otherwise.     Whenever  there  was 
anyone  in  need,  help  was  at  hand,  and  no  bond  of  life 
and  limb  was  demanded.     How  great  were  the  social 
advantages   which    Christianity  offered,    though   un- 
recognised by  the    state  and  sometimes    persecuted, 
we  learn  from  the  precautionary  measures    adopted 
against   the    intrusion  of  impure    elements.     Money 
was  not  scattered  abroad  as  it  was  by  the  Emperor, 
when  he  entertained  the  mob  with  bread  and  games 
to  keep  it  in  good  humour.     An  attempt  was  made 
rather  to  train  to  work  and  to  teach  the  exercise  of 
temperance  and  contentment.     The  social  distinctions 
between    rich   and   poor,    owner   and   slave,    existed 
within  as  well  as  without  the  Christian  Church,  but 
they  had  lost  their  sting,  because  the  mercy,  mildness, 

and  goodness  of  the  one  side,  and  the  grateful  trust 
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and  joyful  obedience  of  the  other  neutralised  all 
distinctions.  Here,  too,  there  was  no  lack  of 
"humanity."  "Whatsoever  things  are  true,  what- 
soever things  are  honourable,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there 
be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things,"  was  no  cant 
phrase. 

The  greatest  importance  was  laid  on  truth,  honesty 
in  business  and  conduct,  honourable  family  life,  and 
chastity.  A  complete  rupture  with  the  heathen  past 
was  demanded  of  new  members,  and  they  were 
conscious  of  an  inward  moral  change.  The  outward 
form  was  not  enough.  The  innermost  feelings  were 
appealed  to,  and  sins  of  thought  confessed.  Yet  with 
all  the  strict  discipline  of  the  Churches,  the  motive  in 
the  last  instance  was  love.  Even  in  the  most  extreme 
case,  the  invocation  of  God's  judgment,  the  end  aimed 
at  was  the  salvation  of  a  soul.  Life  had  eternal 
worth.  The  body  was  holy,  as  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.  Suicide  was  as  much  abhorred  as  unchastity. 
While  there  was  no  avoidance  on  the  part  of 
Christians  of  violence  and  unrighteousness,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  revenge.  The  highest  demand 
of  Christian  morality  was  that  injustice  should  be 
endured  with  forgiveness  and  pardon.  Prayer  for 
enemies  and  persecutors  is  the  highest  triumph  of 
the  moral  power  of  Christianity.  And  this  whole 
community  which  in  certain  places  grew  so  quickly 
as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  old  religion,  not  a  new 
association  but  a  new  people,  a  state  within  a  state, 
yet  kept  far  removed  from  the  hatred  of  the  Romans 
which  marked   the   Jews.     With  humble  obedience 
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it  complied  loyally  with  the  existing  authority  of 
God's  ordering,  even  where  it  was  met  by  opposition, 
offering  to  every  measure  only  the  passive  resistance 
of  a  faith  that  rejoiced  in  confession. 

As  we  have  seen,  this  is  no  imaginary  picture. 
Every  single  fact  has  been  supported  by  documentary 
evidence.  The  apologists  were  thoroughly  entitled 
to  represent  morality  in  the  Christian  Churches  as 
Aristides  has  done.  Heathen  like  Pliny,  Lucian,  and 
Celsus  were  compelled,  even  against  their  will,  to 
witness  to  the  correctness  of  the  picture.  The 
Christians  themselves  were  well  aware  that  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  point  to  their  splendid  and  marvellous 
moral  teaching  if  its  realisation  in  actual  practice 
failed.  This  very  thought  is  taken  advantage  of  by 
a  preacher  to  urge  upon  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  the 
fulfilment  of  the  commandments,  and,  above  all,  of 
that  highest  and  hardest  commandment,  Love  thine 
enemies. 

It  is  equally  clear,  indeed,  that  the  ideal  was  not 
always  realised.  But  offences  against  it  were  excep- 
tions, and  have  less  significance,  as  they  awoke  at  once 
the  moral  consciousness  of  the  spiritual  leaders  and 
of  the  congregations. 

If  even  one  half  of  the  Christians  lived  as  we  have 
described,  something  great  was  already  achieved. 
Certainly  more  of  them  did.  The  discipline  exerted 
by  this  majority  was,  apart  from  other  considerations, 
an  invaluable  moral  achievement. 

This  brings  us  to  a  second  question. 

The  period  we  have  covered  is  a  long  one,  and  at 
the  close  we  may  not  exhibit  a  picture  that  lacks 
perspective.     Changes   occurred  in  Christianity.      In 
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these   young   days  of  the  Church    development  was 
most  rapid.     How  does  this  affect  its  morals  ?     It  is 
a  widely-spread  idea   that  a   period  of  deep  decline 
follows    a   brilliant   beginning,    and    that    the    post- 
apostolic  age   cannot   be   placed  within  sight  of  the 
apostolic.     That  may  be  right,  if  the  concise  spiritual 
power  of  St   Paul's  epistles    are  compared  with  the 
rambling  spiritual  poverty  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
In   our   domain,  however,  it   is    a   totally  erroneous 
view.     We  have,  on  the  contrary,  to  reckon  with  a 
real   advance.     Let   us   again   picture   the  course  of 
development   from   St   Paul  to  Hermas  in  its  main 
points.      Jewish     Christianity,    which    proceeds     on 
widely  different  presuppositions,  we  shall  not  consider. 
There  an  already  existing  ideal  was  to  be  realised, 
but   with    inwardness   and   purity.     In   the   heathen 
world   it   was   otherwise.     Few   of  those   whom    St 
Paul's   preaching  won  for  the    Gospel   had   received 
moral  schooling  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.     Up  till 
now  most  of  them    imagined  debaucheries  of  every 
kind — impurity   and    gluttony,    dishonesty    and    im- 
posture— to   be   the   natural  course  of  life.     It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  inculcate  carefully  the  elements 
of  morality,    that    God's   will   is    sanctification — i.e., 
refraining    from    unchastity    and    deceit.     St     Paul 
trusted  the  working   of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  develop 
therefrom  a  steadfast  moral  conscience  which  could, 
in   all  cases,  give    correct   guidance.     From  time  to 
time  he  would  present  the  moral  ideal  in  an  enumera- 
tion  of  Christian   virtues,  or  he  would  go  into  the 
conduct  befitting  the  various  positions  of  life.     But 
only  as  little  as  possible  did  he  attempt  to  anticipate 
free    development   by   legislation.     Thus,  within    his 
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Churches  Christianity  developed  in  very  different 
ways :  markedly  individualistic  with  all  the  allied 
merits  and  failings  in  Corinth ;  strongly  social, 
emphasising  order  in  the  Churches  of  Macedonia ; 
with  a  practical  bent  in  Galatia  ;  with  a  speculative 
asceticism  in  Phrygia. 

St  Paul  only  removed  excrescences.  All  teachers, 
however,  were  not  equally  liberal.  The  Churches 
themselves  desired  a  more  rigid  statement  of  the 
moral  ideal.  In  some  degree  this  was  supplied  in 
the  Old  Testament,  which  was  read  in  the  Pauline 
Churches  ;  in  some  degree,  also,  by  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Himself  and  what  could  be  drawn  from  the 
pattern  which  He  supplied.  Jewish  Christianity 
may  also  have  co-operated.  To  some  extent  it 
developed  from  within  as  the  result  of  the  new  tasks 
which  Christianity  had  to  face,  the  duty  of  confession, 
for  example,  in  times  of  persecution,  or  of  subordina- 
tion and  obedience  in  the  controversy  about  con- 
stitution. In  the  post-Pauline  period,  without  being 
able  to  distinguish  clearly  the  various  gradations,  we 
can  see  the  growth  of  the  feeling  of  unity  through- 
out Christendom,  strengthening  both  communities 
and  individuals  against  threats  from  without.  In  the 
Johannean  period  we  have  the  conflict  of  Christianity 
with  gnostic  dualism  and  its  negative  asceticism 
giving  occasion  for  the  strong  assertion  of  the 
practical  Christianity  of  brotherly  love.  Lastly  we 
are  brought  to  a  stand  before  the  developed  ecclesi- 
astical Christianity,  where  there  is  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  law  and  order,  and  the  individual's  chief 
duty  seems  to  be  to  accommodate  himself  to  these 
grooves. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  denning  of  the 
moral  ideal  has  a  compressing  and  curtailing  signifi- 
cance. On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  means  a  closer 
approximation  to  realisation. 

The  real  moral  status  of  the  Churches  is  raised  in 
spite  of  all  so-called  secularisation,  or,  rather,  to  some 
extent  in  consequence  of  the  abatement  of  enthusiasm. 
Excesses  like  those  with  which  Paul  had  to  contend 
in  Corinth  are  to  be  met  with  only  in  quarters  which 
the  Church  cut  off  from  herself.  In  the  later  litera- 
ture there  is  hardly  any  mention  of  the  sins  of  the 
flesh,  falsehood,  and  so  forth.  This  was  not  because 
such  were  considered  indifferent,  but  because  within 
the  Churches  there  was  now  no  occasion  to  discuss 
them.  (With  catechumens,  of  course,  it  was  different.) 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  serious  task  now  was  to 
estimate  at  their  full  heinousness  and  to  punish  sins 
of  thought.  We  can  understand  this,  inasmuch  as 
the  Churches  were  not  now  mission  Churches  but 
self-supporting.  Even  at  first  these  Churches  pos- 
sessed some  few  who  belonged  from  youth  to 
Christianity,  and  had  imbibed  Christian  thought 
with  their  mother's  milk.  As  time  wore  on  the 
number  of  these  people  increased. 

The  thought  of  belonging  to  the  third  or  fourth 
Christian  generation,  even  where  it  awakes  a  feel- 
ing of  decadence,  includes  also  the  consciousness  of 
being  heir  of  a  great  tradition.  Habit,  notwith- 
standing the  danger  of  a  Christianity  of  habit,  has 
its  chief  educational  significance  exactly  in  the 
domain  of  morals.  The  preservation  of  something 
of  the  early  freshness  and  inspiration,  in  spite  of  all 
adaptation  to  existing  conditions,  was  effected  by  the 
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powerful  eschatological  expectation  which,  to  the  end, 
markedly  distinguished  the  early  Christianity  from 
that  of  the  following  period. 

Goethe  says  :  "  Humanity  advances  continually  ; 
man  remains  ever  the  same."  The  Christian  of  the 
second  century  had  to  do  with  the  same  temptations 
as  the  Christian  of  the  first,  but  the  general  tone  of 
Christian  morals  had  advanced  and  exerted  a  whole- 
some influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  individual.  For 
with  all  the  richness  and  variety  of  form  that  the 
Christian  life  may  assume,  it  is  ever  one  and  the  same 
Spirit  that  works  in  it,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  advance  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  not  con- 
stant. Within  the  early  Christian  period  we  have 
had  fluctuations  to  consider,  and  if  we  glance  a  little 
beyond  our  period,  we  shall  become  aware,  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  of  an  actual  retrogres- 
sion. Christianity  renounces  her  strict  exclusiveness 
more  and  more.  She  enters  the  field  of  Graeco-Roman 
culture.  Justin  is  delighted  to  quote  Homer,  in  spite 
of  his  abominable  myths  ;  a  Christian  Church  honours 
the  teacher  whom  it  celebrates  with  a  statue,  without, 
however,  the  hero-worship  of  the  gnostics ;  the  cata- 
combs are  decorated  with  elegant  ornaments ;  the 
moral  apprehension  is  laxer.  The  Church  con- 
tinually throws  her  doors  wider.  The  institution 
of  penance  rendered  a  form  of  discipline  possible 
which  could  adapt  itself  to  conditions.  Any  reaction 
in  the  direction  of  a  stricter  view  is  cut  off  as  heretical. 
Bishops  begin  to  deal  with  Church  politics,  becoming 
unduly  mixed  up  with  the  influential  people  of  the 
palace  and  quarrelling  with  one  another — a  demoral- 
ising  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  received  God's 
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judgment  in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Worldli- 
ness  increases  in  the  Christian  kingdom ;  simul- 
taneously flight  from  the  world  grows  ever  more 
usual. 

The  moral  decline  of  Christianity  shows  traces  of 
the  general  demoralisation  of  the  time.  But  while 
in  the  storms  of  national  migration  all  else  was  lost, 
the  moral  spirit  of  Christianity  was  preserved,  and 
presently  began  to  demonstrate  its  civilising  power 
in  the  Teutonic  stock  which  now  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  historical  field.  From  this  point  onward  a 
continuous  advance  can  be  observed. 

The  development  of  early  Christian  morality,  how- 
ever, was  not  completed  entirely  from  within.  At 
several  points  we  have  met  variously  effective  admix- 
tures of  foreign  ideas.  Here  we  must  return  to  the 
Gospel  once  more.  Jesus  was  in  no  way  an  ascetic. 
His  opponents  have  censured  that  as  a  defect.  Any 
apparently  ascetic  traits,  e.g.,  His  being  without  wife 
and  home  and  possessions,  were  only  conditions  of 
His  personal  calling.  The  precepts  of  a  similar 
tendency,  in  which  He  inculcated  restrictions  upon 
His  apostles,  and  surrender  of  property  upon  in- 
dividuals who  wished  to  become  His  followers,  were 
conditioned  in  the  same  way.  Jesus'  "Life  of  Poverty," 
as  Saint  Francis  apprehended  it,  and  as  we  found  it 
among  the  gnostics  of  the  second  century,  is  a  dis- 
tortion of  His  picture  due  to  a  foreign  spirit.  It  is 
in  this  very  respect,  in  this  thoroughly  positive  atti- 
tude to  the  manifold  moral  duty  of  man,  that  the 
greatness  of  Jesus  lies.  While  He  claims  the  heart 
for  God,  He  yet  insists  on  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage,  acknowledges  the  state,  and  desires  proper 
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use  of  possessions.  This  immanent  piety  which  sees 
a  divine  service  in  every  detail  of  life,  because  every- 
where it  acknowledges  God  and  is  sure  of  Him,  did 
exercise  some  defining  influence  on  Christianity,  but 
was  never  quite  understood,  and  was  not  exclusively 
maintained.  It  came  in  contact  with  a  powerful 
current  of  the  age,  the  ascetic  tendency,  which 
travelled  here  from  the  Orient  and  triumphed  on 
Jewish  as  well  as  on  Greek  soil.  Originating  in  a 
physical  rather  than  in  an  ethical  Dualism,  it  could 
not  comprehend  the  inwardness  of  Jesus'  thoughts. 
If  there  was  any  antithesis  between  a  Holy  God  and 
a  sinful  world,  it  seemed  necessary  that  it  should  find 
outward  expression  :  not  a  mere  inward  breaking  with 
sinful  desires,  but  also  an  outward  separation  from  all 
evil,  a  renunciation  of  all  that  forms  its  seat,  and,  to 
some  extent,  its  origin  as  well. 

We  possess  a  twofold  proof  that  this  asceticism 
does  not  rest  entirely  upon  an  increase  of  the 
moral  earnestness  of  Christianity,  but  has  entered 
Christianity  from  without.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  the  distinctly  observable  conflict  between  the 
two  views  in  a  man  like  St  Paul.  The  one,  the 
negative-ascetic,  which  as  man  of  his  time  and  as 
former  Pharisee  he  honours,  deludes  him  with  celibacy 
as  the  Christian  ideal.  The  other,  the  positive-ethical, 
which  constitutes  his  warrant  as  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  causes  him  to  preach  Christian  liberty  and  to 
exalt  love  above  all  ascetic  practices.  The  greatness 
of  St  Paul  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  second  considera- 
tion always  prevailed  with  him  ;  Christ  triumphs  in 
him  over  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  these  days  of  ours, 
Paul  the  ascetic  would  have  no  part,  but  Paul  the 
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Apostle  remains  still  in  our  time,  as  he  was  of  old,  the 
world  missionary. 

In  the  second  place,  what  we  observe  is  not  a 
gradual  advance  of  ascetic  tone  in  early  Christianity, 
such  as  we  should  expect  if  it  had  developed  from 
some  internal  source.  Immediately  on  its  appearance 
among  the  gnostics,  it  asserted  itself  with  all  severity, 
and  only  gradually  gave  place  to  milder  conceptions. 
The  domain  of  morals  shared  in  what  we  may  call  the 
Christianising  of  gnosticism.  Here  also  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  overcame  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 
Basilides  stands  nearer  the  Gospel  than  the  earliest 
gnostics,  just  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  with  his  con- 
demnation of  riches,  is  more  evangelical  than,  let  us  say, 
Hermas.  No  more  than  Dualism  can  this  asceticism 
be  attributed  to  Christianity  ;  the  moral  earnestness 
with  which  it  is  practised  is  its  only  Christian  feature. 
Just  as  little  can  we  trace  to  Christianity  the  excesses 
to  which  asceticism  leads  when  it  o'erleaps  itself 
and  degenerates  into  the  opposite.  Here  once  more 
we  must  rather  emphasise  the  separation  of  the 
early  Christian  Church  from  both  extremes,  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  preservation  of  its  power  lay 
in  a  truly  practical  Christianity.  It  was  thus  that 
the  victory  was  won.  Galen  admired  the  abstinence 
of  the  Christians  above  all,  but  their  apologists  are 
right  in  laying  stress  on  the  other  considerations, 
chiefly  brotherly  love.  It  was  as  a  charitable  organisa- 
tion that  the  Christian  Church  carried  to  a  victorious 
issue  its  mighty  contest  with  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
heathen  religions,  and  its  own  sects. 

Christianity  did  not  owe  its  final  victory  to 
superiority  of  dogma.      To  Neoplatonism  it  seemed 
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0X070?  ma-Tis,  irrational  faith.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Christianity  was  inferior  to  that  system  as  regards 
speculative  power  and  logical  completeness.  But 
Christianity  possessed  what  the  speculations  of 
Neoplatonism  lacked  —  the  sure  historical  basis  of 
Jesus  Christ's  person.  Nor  was  it  to  a  higher  moral 
teaching  that  Christianity  owed  its  victory.  Stoicism 
and  Neoplatonism  after  all  produced  moral  thoughts 
of  great  beauty  and  purity,  thoughts  which  are  more 
imposing  to  superficial  contemplation  than  the  simple 
commandments  of  Christianity.  Yet  neither  of  them 
could  enable  artisans  and  old  women  to  lead  a  truly 
philosophical  life.  Christianity  could  and  did ;  the 
apologists  point  triumphantly  to  the  realisation  of  the 
moral  ideal  among  Christians  of  every  standing.  That 
was  due  to  the  power  which  issued  from  Jesus  Christ 
and  actually  transformed  men.  The  certainty  and 
confidence  of  faith  based  on  Him  with  reliance  on 
God's  grace  in  Jesus  Christ,  begot  in  Christians  a 
matchless  delight  in  doing  good.  Joy  in  good  was 
more  potent  than  abhorrence  of  evil.  In  the  midst  of 
an  old  and  dying  world  this  new  world  springs  up 
with  the  note  of  victory  running  through  it :  "If 
God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ? "  "  And 
this  is  the  victory  which  overcometh  the  world,  even 
our  faith." 
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1.  ANCIENT  STATISTICS  (p.  xxxiv). 

Literature  : — R.  Ptihlmann,  Die  Ubervolkerung  der  antiken  Gross- 
stadte,  Preisschrift  der  Jablonowskischen  Gesellschaft,  1884  ; — J. 
Beloch,  Die  Bevolkerung  der  griechisch-romischen  Welt,  Leipzig, 
1886;— Zofia  Daszynska,  Stofif  und  Methode  der  historischen 
Bevolkerungs-statistik,  Conrad's  Jahrb.  fiir  Nat.-Oek.,  66  (3  Series, 
11),  1896,  481-506  ; — O.  Seeck,  Die  Statistik  in  der  alten  Geschichte, 
ibid.,  68,  1897,  161-176; — J.  Beloch,  Zur  Bevolkerungsgeschichte 
des  Altertums,  ibid.,  321-343  ;  Antike  und  moderne  Grossstadte, 
Zeitsch.  fiir  Sozialwissenschaft,  i.,  1898,  413-423  ; — E.  Kornemann, 
Die  romischen  Censuszahlen  als  statistisches  Material,  Conrad's 
Jahrb.,  69,  1897,  291-296  ;— Ed.  Meyer,  Art.  Bevolkerungswesen, 
Handwbrterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften,  ii.2  674-689  ;  Die  Zahl 
der  romischen  Burger  unter  Augustus,  Conrad's  Jahrb.,  70,  1898, 
59-65  (combating  Kornemann). 

The  difficulties  here  are  due  to  the  meagreness  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  material  at  our  disposal.  We  possess  only  a  few  enumera- 
tions, and  these,  as  a  rule,  bear  upon  capitals  and  special  periods. 
They  record  only  the  number  of  freemen  (for  military  and  excise 
purposes).  The  proportion  of  men,  women,  and  children,  of  free- 
men and  slaves,  is  problematical.  Statements  as  to  the  provision  of 
corn  and  the  extent  of  area  built  over  render  us  considerable  help, 
but  immediately  raise  the  further  points  :  who  are  to  be  reckoned 
as  the  recipients  of  alimentation,  what  extent  of  ground  is  to  be 
calculated  for  dwelling-houses,  and  what  for  open  spaces,  gardens, 
etc.  ? 

After  the  tentative  endeavours  of  the  older  scholars,  of  whom,  e.g., 
Justus  Lipsius  reached  »  total  population  for  Rome  of  four  millions, 
and  Isaac  Vossius  of  fourteen,  it  was  Boeckh  who  started  a  system- 
atic enquiry.  His  results  have  been  adopted  by  one  section  of 
scholars,  mostly  philologists  and  historians.  Recently,  however, 
these  have  been  met  by  a  national-economic  current  of  thought, 
championed  by  Beloch  and  advocated  with  most  warmth  by  Edward 
Meyer.     The  former  rely  simply  on  the  enumerations  handed  down 
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(Boeckh),  and  endeavour  to  demonstrate  their  possibility  by  a 
reconstruction  of  corresponding  conditions  with  no  regard  for 
probability  and  analogy,  taking  for  granted  the  extraordinary 
crowding  of  large  towns  (Rohlmann)  and  immense  accumulations 
of  slaves  belonging  to  single  individuals  (Seeck)  ;  while  the  others 
start  from  a  general  picture  of  the  economic  conditions  arrived  at 
by  observation  of  existing  circumstances,  and  estimate  the  numbers 
handed  down  on  the  ground  of  this  "possibility.''  In  addition, 
thev  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  numbers  very  easily  suffer  alteration 
in  tradition,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  check  them,  and  that 
frequently  the  authorities  do  not  combine  their  large  figures  with 
any  concrete  view  (Beloch,  Jahrb.,  68,  322  ;  also  J.  Burckhardt, 
Griech.  Kulturgesch.,  i.  79;  115,  note  3  on  fj.vpiav&po<; ;  H.  Delbriick, 
Geschichte  der  Kriegskunst,  i.  1900,  7  ff.,  against  the  traditional 
strength  of  armies). 

Beloch  gives  the  following  numbers  for  the  towns  in  which  we 
are  interested  : — 

Corinth,  600  B.C.,  scarcely  more  than  from  20,000  to  30,000  ; 
421   B.c.   perhaps  100,000. 

Athens,  500  b.c,  scarcely  more  than  20,000  ;  421  b.c.  something 
over  100,000  (Wachsmuth,  200,000). 

Ephesus  (under  Augustus),  not  less  than  200,000. 

Smyrna,  same  as  Ephesus. 

Pergamum  (150  a.d.),  120,000  to  180,000. 

Troas  (in  the  Roman  period),  far  above  10,000  to  15,000. 

Alexandria  (60  b.c),  400,000  to  500,000  (300,000  freemen). 

Antioch,  same  as  Alexandria. 

Rome  (in  the  time  of  Christ),  800,000  to  1,000,000  (1,800,000 
to  2,000,000,  Seeck  ;  2,000,000,  Lanciani). 

The  others  obtain  in  some  cases  considerably  higher  numbers. 
For  while  Beloch  sets  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  sexes  as 
equal,  and  that  of  the  slaves  to  the  freemen  (both  sexes)  as  1  :  2, 
Seeck  estimates  the  women  somewhat  lower  and  the  slaves  con- 
siderably higher. 

The  numbers  of  the  slaves  are  especially  hotly  disputed. 
Athenseus  (Deipnos,  vi.  103)  gives,  by  reference  to — 

(Epi)timaeus,  for  Corinth  460,000. 
Ctesicles,  „  Athens  400,000. 
Aristotle,         „    jEgina    470,000. 

These  numbers,  maintained  by  Boeckh,  Seeck,  and  others,  are 
given  up  as  totally  impossible  by  Hume,  Xiebuhr,  J.   Burckhardt, 
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Beloch,  Ed.  Meyer.  Perhaps  the  /j.  before  fj.vpia.Ses  is  wrongly 
given,  so  that  we  should  have  60,000  for  Corinth  and  70,000  for 
iEgina ;  while  in  the  case  of  Athens  the  figure  may  have  fallen 
out  (cf  note  2). 

Till  now  an  estimate  of  the  earliest  Christian  communities  has 
been  quite  impossible.  Even  for  the  period  of  Constantine  only 
guesses  have  been  made ;  cf  Harnack,  Mission,  p.  537.  The 
number  of  Jewish  Christians  in  the  year  58  is  fixed  in  Acts  xxi.  20 
at  several  tens  of  thousands.  In  Rome,  Tacitus  (Ann.,  xv.  44) 
records  Nero's  annihilation  of  an  ingens  multitude-  of  Christians  in 
the  year  64  ;  cf.  ttoXv  ■n-Xr/Oo's,  1  Clem.  vi.  1.  [In  the  year  250  the 
Church  in  Rome  had  154  clergy,  with  over  1500  widows  and  persons 
in  receipt  of  relief ;  this  gives  us  a  total  of  at  least  10,000  souls 
(Sohm)].  Pliny  tells  us  that  in  Bithynia  in  the  year  111  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  was  Christian.  Ignatius  (Eph.,  i.  3) 
speaks  of  the  Tt-oXoirX-q6la.  of  the  Church  in  Ephesus.  The  total 
number  of  Christians  in  95  is  said  (Rev.  vii.  9)  to  be  innumerable, 
far  more,  that  is,  than  the  144,000  previously  mentioned.  In 
general  the  primitive  Christian  communities  are  represented  as  too 
small  rather  than  the  reverse.  The  large  increase  during  our 
period  also  is  reflected  in  the  transition  from  the  family  character 
of  the  congregation  to  a  form  which  necessitated  a  classification 
according  to  age  and  sex  (cf.  p.  286). 

2.  SLAVERY  AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS  (pp.  33  f.,  115  ff.). 

LlTERATUBTE  : — Wallon,  L'esclavage  dans  l'antiquite,  1847  ; — Hermann- 
Bliimner,  Griech.  Privataltertiimer,  3,  1882,  80  ff.  ; — J.  Burckhardt, 
Griech.  Kulturgeschichte,  i.  152  ff.  ; — Marquardt,  Privatleben  der 
Romer,  2,  1886,  135  ff.,  175  ff.  ; — L  Friedlander,  Sittengesch,  i.c 
126  ff.  ; — M.  Schneidewin,  Antike  Humanitat,  206  ff.  ; — Th. 
Mommsen,  Rom.  Geschichte,  ii.  74-77  ; — Ed.  Meyer,  Die  Sklaverei 
im  Altertum,  Jahrb.  der  Gehe-Stiftung,  iii.  1899,  191  ff,  and  in 
several  passages  in  Conrad's  Jahrb.  f.  Nat.-Oek.,  especially  64, 
1895,  696  ff,  748  :  Zur  Bedeutung  der  Sklaverei  in  der  Kaiserzeit  ; 
— V.  Lechler,  Sklaverei  und  Christentum,  1877  f.  ; — Th.  Zahn, 
Sklaverei  und  Christentum  in  der  alten  Welt  (1879),  Skizzen  aus 
dem  Leben  der  alten  Kirche,  1,  62-105,  290-296 ; — E.  Teichmiiller, 
Der  Einfluss  des  Christentums  auf  die  Sklaverei,  1894. 

As  opposed  to  the  older  view  of  the  immense  expansion  of  slavery 
in  the  ancient  world,  especially  under  the  Empire,  and  of  the 
method  of  treating  slaves  as  it  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  citation 
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we  have  made  supra,  p.  119,  from  Mommsen's  Roman  History  (ii.  77), 
there  has  of  late  been  revealed  a  strong  inclination  both  to  lessen 
the  significance  of  slavery  in  the  ancient  world  and  to  set  the 
position  of  slaves  in  a  much  more  favourable  light.  Beloch  and 
Edward  Meyer  maintain  that  free  workmen  were  employed  to  a 
large  extent  in  ancient  industrial  concerns.  This  view  finds  strong 
support,  so  far  as  Egypt  is  concerned,  in  U.  Wilcken's  Ostraka,  i. 
695  ff.  ;  cf.  C.  Wachsmuth,  Jahrb.  fur  Nat.-Oek.,  74,  1900,  798. 
Edward  Meyer  compares  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  East  at  the 
present  day  in  the  matter  of  polygamy  and  slavery,  which  are  quite 
confined  to  the  higher  classes.  But  it  must  have  been  somewhat 
different  in  the  ancient  world.  To  be  personally  waited  upon  and 
accompanied  by  slave  attendants  was  a  feature  in  the  life  of  even 
the  humblest  people.  The  numbers  given  by  Athensus  (see  note 
1)  are  possibly  too  high.  Beloch  calculates  for  Rome  (Jahrb.,  68, 
1897,  332  f.)  at  most  200,000  to  300,000  ;  Friedlander  (i.  6l)  makes 
the  number  somewhat  higher. 

This  view,  it  is  true,  does  not  harmonise  with  former  accounts 
of  the  contempt  of  handicrafts  and  working  people  (cf  E.  Rohde, 
Griech.  Roman,  200  ;  J.  Burckhardt,  Griech.  Kulturgesch.,  i.  152; 
Marquardt,  Privatleben,  2,  401  f.  ;  Friedlander,  i.  299 ;  also  J. 
Beloch,  Griech.  Geschichte,  i.  1893,  226).  Edward  Meyer  (Die 
wirthschaftliche  Entwicklung  des  Altertums,  in  Conrad's  Jahrb.  fur 
Nat.-Oek.,  vol.  64,  1895,  p.  721)  explains  this  as  a  prejudice  due  to 
a  one-sided  use  of  the  sources  provided  by  philosophic  literature, 
and  refers  to  the  vopos  dpyi'as,  which  punished  all  who  could  not 
make  it  clear  that  they  worked  for  their  living  ;  cf  P.  Guiraud,  La 
main  d'oeuvre  industrielle  dans  l'ancienne  Grece,  Paris,  1900.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Greek  contempt  for  labour,  the  lazy  idling  of  the 
proletariat  in  opposition  to  the  labouring  hordes  of  slaves,  has  often 
been  exaggerated,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  entirely.  To  place 
everything  on  the  level  of  present-dav  conditions  is  dangerous, 
however  valuable  the  comparison  may  be. 

On  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  slaves,  see  especially 
Friedlander,  i.  479  ff-  Slaves  meet  us  in  all  possible  positions  and 
callings,  as  charioteers,  gladiators,  actors,  artists,  musicians  (ibid., 
ii.  327,  366,  468;  iii.  295,  351);  Hermippus  of  Berytus  (second 
century  a.d.)  wrote  Trepl  tuiv  Siairpe^avTuiv  iv  7raiS£ip  8ovX(dv. 
There  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  made  between  slaves  within 
the  house  giving  personal  service  to  their  master,  slaves  without 
in  factories    and    independent    businesses,  and  slaves  engaged    on 
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estates.  The  last-named,  who,  without  doubt,  had  the  most 
miserable  lot,  are  hardly  concerned  at  all  in  Christianity,  which  was 
chiefly  confined  to  towns.  Legally  the  slave  is  and  remains  res 
corporalis,  even  when  he  is  to  be  counted  as  a  personal  member 
of  the  familia  (Gaius,  2,  13  ;  Karlowa,  Rom.  Rechtsgesch.,  II.  1, 
100  ff.).  He  is  under  quite  a  different  set  of  laws,  e.g.,  trial  by 
torture,  severer  penalties  (Mommsen,  Rom.  Strafrecht,  41 6  f.,  1032). 
For  peculium,  cf.  Karlowa,  he.  cit.,  112  f.,  for  release,  128  ff.  ;  for 
redemption,  Dittenberger,  Sylloge,  ii.2  690  ff.,  835  ff.  ;  for  the  right 
of  slaves  to  join  a  separate  body  volentibus  dominis,  Digesta,  47,  22, 
3,  §  2,  vide  Marquardt,  Privatleben  der  Romer,  2,  189,  7  ;  Foucart, 
Associations  religieuses,  6  ff. ;  Hatch-Harnack,  Gesellschaftsver- 
fassung,  p.  23,  note  14  ;  for  the  special  confession  of  slaves  and 
their  burial  according  to  its  rites,  J.  Burckhardt,  Griech.  Kultur- 
gesch.,  ii.  134,  Herkenrath,  Studien  zu  den  griech.  Grabinschriften, 
49.  In  an  epigram  of  Dioscorides  (Anthol.  pal.,  vii.  162,  Diibner) 
a  Persian  slave  begs  his  master  to  commit  him  to  earth  and  not  to 
fire,  lest  the  latter  should  be  rendered  impure  ;  perhaps  the  passage 
in  Anthol.,  ed.  Jacobs,  iv.  p.  260,  No.  676,  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  same  way. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  on  slavery  may  in  older  time  have 
often  been  exaggerated.  Cf  Wallon,  loc.  cit,  iii.2  358  ff.  ;  Mar- 
quardt, Privatleben,  2,  p.  194;  J.  Burckhardt,  Constantin,  2,  379  f- 
Of  abolition  or  even  of  cessation  we  cannot  speak.  Slavery  con- 
tinued in  the  Christian  empire  until  it  was  removed  in  the  Teutonic 
lands  through  a  different  legal  form,  viz.,  bond-service.  The  Church 
did  not"  even  press  for  emancipation.  In  the  Acts  of  Peter  and 
Andrew,  chap.  20,  p.  126  (Bonnet),  Onesiphorus  offers  to  release 
his  slaves  in  exchange  for  the  power  to  work  miracles,  but  Peter 
refers  him  to  faith.  The  instances  in  Acta  Petri,  chap.  28,  p.  77, 
and  in  Acta  Philippi,  chap.  81,  p.  32,  are  exceptional.  There  is 
nowhere  any  indication  that  the  emancipation  of  Hermas  was 
connected  with  his  or  his  mistress's  being  a  Christian.  The 
following  are  known  examples  of  Christian  slaves  :  from  the  second 
century,  Callixtus,  afterwards  bishop  (Hippolytus,  Refut.,  ix.  12); 
from  the  fourth  century,  Jerome's  fellow-traveller  Hylas  (cf.  Griitz- 
macher,  Hieronymus,  i.  148  f.).  De  Rossi,  Bulletino  di  archeologia 
cristiana,  i.  1874,  pp.  49-67  (cf.  Bull,  del  institute,  1880,  10),  has 
gathered  together  the  neck-irons  of  runaway  slaves  ;  these  often 
bear  Christian  emblems,  and  belong  to  the  post-Constantine  period, 
when  branding  was  forbidden. 

35 
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Edward  Meyer's  sentence,  "Soon  after  Aristotle  this  thought 
(that  slavery  is  unnatural  and  based  on  a  human  ordinance)  came 
to  general  recognition  along  with  the  idea  of  humanity ;  Christian- 
ity only  repeated  and  gave  religious  formulation  to  what  was  the 
common  property  of  the  whole  period"  (Jahrb.  der  Gehe-Stiftung, 
1899,  p.  224),  and  the  statement  that  slavery  died  out  gradually  and 
solely  through  the  reformation  of  economic  conditions  (Conrad  s 
Jahrb.,  64,  1895,  749),  exaggerate  just  as  much  on  the  other  side. 
They  are  views  which  are  the  outcome  of  a  materialistic  method  of 
writing  history,  and  mistake  the  significance  of  the  moral  considera- 
tions, the  inward  alteration  of  the  condition  along  with  the  outward 
maintenance  of  the  form.  The  philosophic  doctrines  of  stoicism 
did  not  accomplish  what  Lactantius  (v.  152)  could  with  right  say  of 
Christianity,  that  there  was  there  no  distinction  between  poor  and 
rich,  slave  and  master.  The  Epistle  to  Philemon  gives  us  an 
example  of  the  actual  advantage  which  the  Christian  slave  enjoyed. 
The  complete  proof  of  the  high  valuation  of  the  slave  is  supplied  in 
the  note  of  Aristides  to  the  effect  that  the  Christians  take  pains  to 
win  their  slaves  to  the  faith,  and  then  straightway  call  them 
brethren.  This  is  not  done  by  compulsion,  but  by  persuasion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  heathen  slaves  in  Christian  houses, 
e.g.,  in  Lyons  (Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccles.,  V.  i.  14). 

For  the  repudiation  of  slavery  in  ascetic  societies,  cf.  Philo  de 
vita  contemplativa,  pp.  109  f,  Conybeare.  In  the  tenth  Speech  of 
Dion  of  Prusa  (i.  107  f.,  v.  Arnim),  Diogenes  develops  the  utilitarian 
morality  that  a  bad  slave  should  rather  be  allowed  to  escape. 
The  pains  taken  to  recover  an  escaped  slave  are  often  treated  in 
comedy  and  satire.  As  regards  legal  aspects,  cf.  Marquardt,  Privat- 
leben,  2,  pp.  184  f.  These  show  decisively  that  Onesimus  sought 
out  Paul  directly  as  advocate. 

Against  the  conception  that  Paul  demanded  legal  emancipation 
of  Philemon,  vide  Weizsacker,  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theologie,  xxi.  20. 
The  decisive  point  is  that  the  exegesis  of  the  ancient  church  here 
finds  the  very  opposite :  maintenance  of  slavery,  vide  Zahn  on 
Chrysostom.,  Gesch.  d.  N.  Tl.  Kanons,  i.  637,  note. 

The  remark  in  Philemon  13  that  Paul  would  have  been  glad  to 
keep  Onesimus  for  personal  service  is  to  be  taken  quite  literally. 
This  being  served  by  slaves,  children  or  young  men,  plays  a  larger 
rdle  than  is  often  admitted.  In  this  way  John  Mark's  being  a 
innjpeVr/s  (Acts  xiii.  5)  and  the  XtiTovpyla.  of  Epaphroditus  are  to  be 
understood ;  cf.  also  Acta  Petri,  chap.  3,  p.  48,  where  two  young 
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men  are  given  to  Paul  to  accompany  him  to  Spain.  "  Even  Virgil's 
fancy  would  have  halted  had  he  had  no  slave  to  wait  on  him,  and 
no  tolerable  dwelling-place,"  says  Juvenal,  vii.  69  ff.  ;  Friedlander, 
Sittengesch.,  iii.°  p.  432. 

3.  THE  DIVINE  JUDGMENT  IN  CORINTH  (pp.  44-52). 

The  view  which  I  have  presented  above  requires  some  justifica- 
tion. At  present  there  is  tolerable  agreement  among  exegetes  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  case  of  incest  concerned  ;  it  was  marriage  (not 
only  an  immoral  relationship)  with  the  stepmother  (probably  not 
belonging  to  the  Church)  after  the  father's  death.  The  father  is 
not  mentioned  (dSiKr^cVros,  II.  vii.  12,  does  not  refer  to  him  as 
J.  Lightfoot  thinks)  ;  the  woman  is  not  brought  to  book ;  the  word 
"mother"  is  not  employed  ;  yvvaiKa  e^ci  means  real  marriage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  instances  which  have  been  adduced 
require  thorough  revision.  The  more  recent  commentaries  content 
themselves  with  references  to  Wettstein,  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,e  tc, 
who  have  brought  together  cases  of  the  most  diverse  nature  without 
critical  investigation  of  them.  The  two  sets  of  instances  which 
follow  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  category  : — (1)  The  forbidding 
of  marriage  with  one's  own  mother,  Lev.  xviii.  7 :  Pythagoras, 
Iamblichus,  Vita  Pythag.,  chap.  31,  §  210,  p.  149,  Nauck ;  Lysis 
the  Pythagorean  (contemporary  of  Plato,  if  genuine  ;  cf.  Zeller, 
Geschichte  der  griech.  Phil.,  5,  I.  i.  p.  294),  ibid.,  chap.  17,  §§  77  f. 
p.  57;  Julian,  adv.  Christ,  i.  p.  184,  1.  4,  Neumann;  Aelian,  Hist. 
Anim.,  iii.  47  (on  camels)  ;  and  also  the  admission  of  such  a  marriage 
among  the  Persians,  Clem.,  Horn.,  xix.  19,  Sext.  Empir.  Pyrrhon. 
Hypot.,  i.  chap.  152,  p.  35,  1.  14,  Bekker ;  cases  of  similar  incest, 
e.g.,  in  the  story  of  CEdipus  and  its  numerous  parallels,  as  well  as 
its  defence  by  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  Clem.,  Horn.,  v.  1 S,  Sext.  Empir. 
adv.  Mathem.,  xi.  191  f-  (2)  Instances  of  an  adulterous  relation- 
ship with  the  stepmother  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father :  Reuben, 
Gen.  xxxv.  22,  xlix.  4  ;  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xvi.  21  ;  Amyntor's  son 
Phoenix,  Iliad,  i.  447-461  ;  Anchemolus,  son  of  Rhoetus,  Vergil, 
Aen.,  x.  388  f.,  with  the  commentary  by  Servius ;  Agathocles'  son 
Archagathus,  Diodorus,  Siculus,  XX.  xxxiii.  5  (iv.  p.  185,  Dindorf), 
Anatozadus,  son  of  Chosroes,  Procop.,  bell,  gotth.,  iv.  10  (ii.  504, 
Bonnet) ;  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  love-sickness  of  the  son,  to  whom 
the  father,  on  the  advice  of  the  physician,  makes  over  his  own  wife, 
e.g.,  Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus  and  Stratonice  (cf.  E.  Rohde,  Griech. 
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Roman,  l,  p.  52  and  p.  31,  note  4).  [The  citation  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia in  Eisner,  Observ.  Sacr.,  1728,  ii.  90  f,  rests  on  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  text  in  Justin,  Hist.,  VIII.  iii.  10.] 

For  the  case  before  us  we  can  properly  adduce  only  (1)  the 
terms  of  Jewish  law,  which  in  this  section  is  only  a  comparatively 
late  transformation  of  the  ancient  custom  of  Israel.  (Nowack, 
Lehrbuch  der  Hebraischen  Archaologie,  i.  342),  in  Deut.  xxiii.  1, 
xxvii.  20  ;  and  (P.)  Lev.  xviii.  28,  xx.  1 1  (penalty  of  death)  ;  cf.  Philo 
de  Spec.  Leg.,  II.  cccii.  42  (Mangey)  :  ovSi  irpoyuvw  rekevTrjcravTos 
Trarpos  dyeo-tfai  ji^Tpviav  Z4>rJKe ;  Sanhedrin,  vii.  4  :  isti  sunt  lapidandi  : 
qui  coit  cum  matre  sua  .  .  .  et  qui  coit  cum  uxore  patris  sui  ... 
sive  vivus  sit  pater  sive  mortuus  [Rabbi  Akiba  taught  that  this  was 
allowed  to  the  Proselyte  (Maimonides,  Jebamoth,  982)];  cf.  Wettstein, 
Lightfoot,  Schottgen  on  1  Cor.  5  ;  Saalschiitz,  Mosaisches  Recht,  2, 
766  f.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  instructions  to  Augustine  for  the 
Church  of  England,  quotes  Lev.  xviii.  8.  :  cum  noverca  misceri  grave 
est  facinus,  quia  et  in  lege  scriptum  est  (Beda,  Hist.  Eccles.,  27). 
Cases  of  transgression  :  Adonijah  and  Abishag,  1  Kings  ii.  1 3  if.  ; 
Ezek.  xxii.  10  f.  (2)  Roman  law  forbids  marriage  between 
ascendants  and  descendants,  even  in  the  case  of  adoption  (Gaius, 
i.  59,  Dig.,  xxiii.  2,  14;  Mommsen,  Rom.  Strafrecht,  68.5).  "The 
relation  between  parents-in-law  and  children-in-law  and  between 
step-parents  and  step-children,  as  caused  by  marriage  and  approxi- 
mating to  filiation,  during  the  existence  of  the  causing  marriage, 
constitutes  an  aggravation  by  adding  incest  to  adultery,  and 
remains  incest  even  when  the  marriage  is  dissolved"  (Mommsen,  68fi  ; 
cf.  Gaius,  i.  63  and  elsewhere  ;  Institutio,  I.  x.  7). 

Concubinage  with  a  father's  concubine  is  prope  nefarium 
(Ulpianus,  Dig.,  xxv.  7,  i.  3),  and  marriage  with  her  invalid  since 
the  time  of  Alex.  Severus,  C.  v.,  iv.  4  ;  cf  the  Syriae-Roman  Book 
of  Law,  Bruns  and  Sachan,  §  109,  pp.  23  and  280.  Sexual  inter- 
course between  ascendants  and  descendants  is  considered  incest, 
whether  without  or  with  the  form  of  marriage  (Mommsen,  687) ; 
the  penalty  is  deportation,  seldomer  death  (688) ;  an  appeal  to 
ignorance  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  such  marriages  as  were  already 
forbidden  by  the  moral  law  (moribus  or  jure  gentium)  is  not 
recognised  (687).  An  exceptional  case  is  that  of  Hermogisclus,  a 
prince  of  the  Varnes,  who  on  his  death-bed  engaged  his  son 
Rodiger  to  his  own  second  wife,  a  sister  of  the  French  prince 
Theudibert :  ^woiKit,ia-6u>  tj)  p.yppvia,  Ka.6d.irtp  6  irarpio<;  f/fuv  i&imri 
vo'//.os,  Procopius,  Bell.   Gotth.,  iv.   20    (ii.    562,    11,   Bonn.).      The 
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very  frequently  adduced  passage  of  jElius  Spartianus,  Vita 
Antonini  Caracallae,  x.  1  -4  (cf.  Aurelius  Victor,  2 1  ;  Eutropius,  viii. 
20 ;  Hieronymus,  chron.  ad  annum,  2232  ;  Orosius,  VII.  xviii.  2),  is 
considered  by  modern  criticism  as  one  of  the  "stupidities  of 
the  Historia  Augusta"  (Schiller,  Rom.  Kaisergesch.,  i.  2,  754, 
note  8;  cf.  Spanheim,  Diss,  de  prestantia  et  usu  numism.,  ii.  1717, 
294,  Ranke,  Weltgesch.,  iii.  371).  We  have  therefore  only  three 
known  cases  left.  Of  these  the  one  in  1  Kings  ii.  13  is  punished 
not  as  incest  but  as  rebellion ;  apart  from  the  political  aspect, 
Adonijah's  lust  does  not  seem  to  have  raised  moral  indignation. 
Ezek.  xxii.  10  f.  contends,  from  the  standpoint  of  advanced  moral 
perception,  against  ancient  popular  usage,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
Varnes  the  legitimacy  of  the  marriage  is  expressly  stated.  In  the 
strict  sense,  accordingly,  we  have  no  quite  analogous  instance. 

The  strangeness  of  such  an  incest  in  the  Christian  Church  has 
induced  Trigland  (de  Secta  Karaeorum,  1715,  141  fF.)  to  employ  the 
terms  of  Jewish  Proselyte  law  in  order  to  explain  the  conduct  of 
the  incestuous  person.  As  the  later  Rabbis  did  not  consider  the 
marriage  of  a  Goi  as  marriage,  and  accordingly  adultery  with  the 
wife  of  such  an  one  as  sin  (Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judentum, 
1700,  i.  432  f),  Maimonides  declares,  by  reference  to  R.  Akiba, 
that  the  Proselyte  is  not  bound  by  the  marriage  prohibitions,  Lev. 
xviii.  8  (vide  supra).  With  still  more  right,  if  there  was  any  such 
explanation  required,  could  cynical  and  stoical  theories  be  adduced, 
which,  throwing  over  the  notion  of  incest,  must  occasion  a  com- 
plete confusion  of  the  moral  judgment.  The  single  case,  however, 
demands  no  founding  upon  a  theory.  T  hat  it  was  no  isolated 
instance  cannot  be  proved  by  2  Cor.  xiii.  2  (against  Weizsacker, 
Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theol.,  1876,  31). 

My  conception  of  the  Apostles'  attitude  towards  the  case  of 
incest  shows  two  points  of  departure  from  the  ordinary  view. 

In  the  first  place,  I  lay  more  stress  on  the  character  of  the  penal 
miracle  in  connection  with  ancient  ideas  of  the  curse  and  its 
working.  Fide  Zoroastrianism  and  Primitive  Christianity,  Rev.  James 
Moffat,  D.D.,  Hibbert  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  771  ;  E.  v.  Lasaulx,  Der 
Fluch  bei  Griechen  und  Romern,  1843  (only  useful  for  the 
material  collected,  unhappily  modern  in  theory :  the  curse  as 
the  will  projected  in  word,  the  hypnotising  power  of  the  will, 
etc.);  K.  Wachsmuth,  Rhein.  Mus.,  1863,  539;  1864,  481; 
Kretschmar,  Aus  der  Anomia,  1890;  R.  Wiinsch,  Die  sethianischen 
Verfluchungstafeln    aus     Rom,     1898 ;     idem    Corp.     inscr.     Attic. 
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Append.,  1897  ;  A.  Schiirer,  Geschichte  des  Judisclien  Volkes,  3,  in. 
p.  298.  These  tables,  now  found  in  great  numbers,  with  private 
curses  are  all  to  be  understood  from  the  presupposition  that  the 
divinity  appealed  to,  in  case  of  the  forbidden  thing  having 
happened,  will  immediately  intervene,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
often  accepted  that  perjury  causes  sickness  (Herodot,  iv.  08  t.). 
Famous  instances  of  public  curse  are  :  The  curse  pronounced  on 
Hippolytus  by  Theseus  (Euripides,  Hipp.,  888  ff.),  where,  in  case 
death  should  not  at  once  occur,  exile  is  added;  the  curse  pro- 
nounced on  Alcibiades  by  the  Eumolpidae  (Lysias,  Orat.,  vi.  51  ; 
Diodorus,  xiii.  69  ;  Plutarch,  Alcib.,  xxii.  33  ;  Corn.  Xepos,  Alcib.,  iv. 
5,  vi.  5  ;  Maximus  Tyr.,  xii.  6  ;  Suidas,  sub  voce,  'Ev/toWSai,  i.  897). 
In  Jewish  law  we  have  here  the  so-called  "  bitter  water  that  causeth 
the  curse  "  associated  with  suspicion  of  adultery  (Xum.  v.  11  ff.  ; 
cf.  Nowack,  Archiiol.,  ii.  251),  a  practice  which  had  its  analogues  in 
the  tests  of  purity  among  the  Greeks,  and  whose  persistence  is 
proved  through  its  adoption  in  the  series  of  legends  that  constitute 
the  apocryphal  gospels  of  the  childhood  (Protev.  Jac.  16;  Ps.- 
Matthew  xii.  ;  cf.  Hermas,  Sim.,  VIII.  i.  5).  Sudden  judgments 
of  God  following  a  prophetic  threat  we  have  in  Jer.  xxviii. 
1 6  f.  :  Hananiah  dies  within  two  months  ;  in  1  Mace.  ix.  54  f.  : 
Alcimus,  the  temple  violator,  has  a  shock  and  dies  ;  Acts  xii.  23  : 
Agrippa  I.  dies  on  account  of  blasphemy  ;  Acts  xiii.  1 1  :  sudden 
blindness ;  Acts  v.  1  ff.  :  sudden  death  (Ananias  and  Sapphira). 
Sudden  death  is  also  indicated  in  the  irapaSovvau  tS>  o-arava  «ts 
oXzQpov  Trj'i  aapKos.  What  seems  to  point  in  the  opposite  direction, 
tva  croiOrj  to  irvzvjxa  Iv  rfj  r)p.epa  tov  Kvpcov  I-^crov,  is  not  to  be 
psychologically  understood  as  the  modern  view  would  have  it. 
Death  itself  frees  the  spirit  (placed  in  Christians  by  God)  from  the 
flesh,  and  thereby  saves  it.  There  can  even  be  put  to  account  a 
moral  working  of  death  on  the  individual  himself.  We  know  too 
little  of  the  views  which  were  held  on  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death.  In  the  Acta  Thomse  (I.  6,  8,  pp.  7  ff.,  Bonnet),  in  the  case 
of  a  miraculous  punishment  of  sudden  death  there  is  an  express 
statement  of  the  prospect  of  forgiveness  in  the  future  world. 
There  is  also  a  short  period  on  earth  for  repentance,  if  the  case  is 
understood  on  the  analogy  of  the  miraculous  punishment  recorded 
by  Marcus  Diaconus  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Porphyrius  of  Gaza, 
chap.  89  f,  p-  72  f.,  ed.  Teubn  :  Porphyrius  pronounces  a  curse  on 
Julia,  a  blaspheming  Manichean  prophetess,  who  immediately 
begins  to   tremble,  to    alter    her    expression,    loses    the    power   of 
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recollection,  and  dies  after  some  hours ;  Act.  Petri  c.  Simone, 
2,  p.  46,  Lipsius  :  Rufina,  to  whom  Paul  denied  admission  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  on  account  of  adultery,  suffers  a  stroke  which 
paralyses  her  left  side   and  her  tongue. 

In  this  deliverance  to  Satan  (I.  v.  4)  we  are  not  to  understand 
any  special  apostolical  power  (Schottgen),  any  more  than  a  specific 
Jewish  formula  of  excommunication,  the  great  ban  (Selden,  Light- 
foot).  The  mention  of  God's  giving  Job  over  to  Satan  (Redpath, 
Expos.,  1898,  287  ff.)  introduces  heterogeneous  material.  In  1  Tim. 
i.  20  the  form  is  employed  with  different  and  weakened  significa- 
tion :  there  the  Apostle  alone  appears  as  agent  without  any  help 
from  the  Church ;  the  occasion  is  not  a  moral  offence,  but  a 
question  of  belief;  the  purpose  is  (bodily)  discipline  with  a  view  to 
improvement,  not  annihilation  of  the  flesh.  This  sense  of  officium 
pcenilentice,  torturing  of  the  flesh  through  fasting,  etc.,  was  attached 
by  the  Church  to  1  Cor.  v.  4,  so  early  as  the  indulgence-edict  of 
Callixtus  (Rolffs,  Texte  u.  Unters.,  xi.  3,  112,  also  81  ff.),  in  which 
II.  ii.  5  ff.  is  referred  to  I.  v.  4.  For  later  ecclesiastical  applications 
of  1  Cor.  v.  4,  cf.  Thummel,  Die  Versagung  der  kirklichen  Bestat- 
tungsfeier,  1902,  82. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  attach  importance  is  the  religious- 
psychological  significance  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  miraculous 
punishment.  That  the  operation  of  a  curse  can  be  prevented  was 
the  ordinary  view,  notwithstanding  Horace,  Epod.,  5,  89,  dira 
detestatio  nulla  expiatur  victima.  Pollux,  5,  131,  makes  a  simple 
classification  of  gods  into  those  that  undo  a  curse  and  those  that 
fulfil  it ;  cf.  Suidas,  sub  voce,  a-n-oTpoTraios ;  Photius,  lexica,  sub  voce, 
irpoo-TpoTraio'i.  Only  it  was  necessary  that  those  who  pronounced 
the  curse  should  also  remove  it,  e.g.,  the  Eumolpida?  in  the  case  of 
Alcibiades  already  cited.  There  are  numerous  narratives  of  the 
averting  of  the  divine  /a-^vi?.  In  general  the  idea  is  one  of  cere- 
monial, as  in  the  story  of  Heliodorus,  II  Mace.  iii.  23  f.  On  the 
basis  of  the  prophetic  religion  of  Israel  the  moral  notion  of  con- 
version takes  its  place  (Joel  ii.  12  ff.,  Jer.  xviii.  7-10,  Ezek.  iii.  17- 
21,  Dan.  iv.  21  ff.).  The  problem  of  the  non-appearance  of  the 
threatened  curse  which  Plutarch  plagued  himself  with,  de  sera  mim. 
vind.  (iii.  417  ff.,  Bernardakis)  finds  a  simple  solution  in  Jonah  iii., 
iv.  The  notion  is  all  the  more  likely  in  Paul,  because  in  the  moral 
purpose  of  the  miraculous  penalty  the  first  step  towards  it  has 
been  already  taken. 

The  interpretation  of  2   Cor.  ii.  5-11,  vii.   8-12,  which  has  been 
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in  vogue  since  the  time  of  Bleek,  and  construes  it  as  referring  to 
some  matter  of  offence,  avoids  the  supposed  difficulty  that  Paul 
himself  undoes  his  own  vigorous  interference,  but  only  at  a  two- 
fold sacrifice,  for  in  that  ease  (l)  we  learn  nothing  of  the  issue  of 
the  incident  so  strictly  dealt  with  in  1.  v.,  and  (2)  we  must  construct 
a  new  incident  built  upon  the  one  word  dStK^cras,  2  vii.  12.  How 
very  fanciful  that  would  be  we  can  leam  from  the  various 
interpretations  of  Bleek,  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld,  Weizsacker,  Schmiedel 
and  Jiilicher.  My  conception  has  [joints  of  contact  with  those  of 
Klopper,  Heinrici  and  Haupt  (Stud,  und  Krit,  1895,  38.0  f). 

In  spite  of  Hilgenfeld's  objections  (Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Theol.,  1899, 
1  ff.),  I  think  the  acceptance  of  the  so-called  middle  journey  is 
well  wan-anted  by  2.  xiii.  1  and  xii.  14.  On  the  other  hand,  I  agree 
with  Hilgenfeld  in  regarding  chaps,  x.-xiii.  as  belonging  to  2  Cor. ; 
I  cannot  find  any  place  for  an  intermediate  letter.  2  ii.  4,  vii. 
8  ff.,  refer  to  1  Cor.,  i.e.,  to  the  admonitory  parts  of  the  letter — above 
all,  chap.  v.  The  Corinthians  properly  felt  Paul's  agitation,  which 
modern  exegetes  deny.  Hence  their  assertion  that  only  Paul  felt 
hurt  by  the  scandal,  a  mistake  which  he  sets  right,  2  ii.  5.  In 
the  same  way  2  i.  15  f.  points  back  to  1  xvi.  5  ff.  The  confusion 
in  this  case  arose  in  Corinth,  because  Timothy  arrived  there  with 
the  original  design,  which  seemed  better  suited  to  the  Corinthians, 
after  the  altered  plan  had  become  known  from  1  xvi.  5  ff.  This 
to  some  extent  explains  Timothy's  want  of  success. 

4.  JAMES,  THE  LORD'S  BROTHER. 

Literature  :— Hilgenfeld,  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,  1875,  52°  ff  ;— 
Lipsius,  Apokryphe  Apostelgeschichten,  II.  2,  238  ff. ; — Lightfoot, 
Galatians  12,  252  ff.  ; — Th.  Zahn,  Briider  und  Vettern  Jesu,  For- 
schungen  zur  Geschichte  des  N.  Tl.  Kanons,  vi.  1900,  225  ff. 

Even  if  Acts  i.  1 4  anticipates  events,  James,  we  may  say,  belonged 
from  the  beginning  to  the  Christian  community.  In  1  Cor.  xv.  7 
the  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  to  James,  after  that  to  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once  (Whitsuntide),  marks  a  new  stao-e.  On 
the  occasion  of  Paul's  first  visit  in  37-38,  James  stood  alongside 
of  Peter,  Gal.  i.  19;  when  Peter  fled  in  44  he  was  the  recognized 
head  of  the  Church,  Acts  xii.  17;  at  the  Apostolical  Conference 
in  51  he  took  precedence  of  Peter  and  John,  Gal.  ii.  9.  The  view 
that  he  was  received  into  the  circle  of  the  Twelve  after  the  death 
in  44  of  his  namesake  the  son  of  Zebedee  is  suggested  by  com- 
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parison  of  Gal.  ii.  9  with  Mark  v.  37,  ix.  2,  xiv.  33  (Hort,  Judaistic 
Christianity,  1894,  62,  and,  by  inference,  Holtzmann,  Einleitung, 
s,  473).  Acts  xii.  17,  however,  makes  it  somewhat  improbable, 
and  a  proper  conception  of  the  circle  of  the  Twelve  altogether  so. 
It  is  further  contradicted  by  the  ancient  tradition  in  accordance 
with  which  the  Lord's  brother  is  ordained  by  Peter,  James,  and 
John  immediately  after  the  resurrection  (Euseb.,  hist,  eccles.,  II.  i.  3, 
xxiii.  4).  The  position  of  James  can  be  explained  apart  from  the 
vigour  of  his  character  and  personality  by  the  consideration  that 
he  was  the  Lord's  brother  and  the  eldest  of  the  four.  A  messianic- 
dynastic  idea,  the  representation  of  the  Messiah  through  his 
nearest  relative  (Caliph),  alone  explains,  if  not  the  historical,  at 
any  rate  the  legendary  position  of  this  James  (Reville,  Wernle, 
notwithstanding  Loofs'  contradiction) ;  the  office  of  iirlcrKoiro's 
iTno-KOTruiv  of  the  Clementines  far  exceeds  the  position  of  the 
monarchical  bishop ;  it  even  goes  beyond  the  metropolitan  of 
later  centuries  and  recalls  the  vicarius  Christi. 

The  famous  description  in  Hegesippus  is  frequently  dealt  with, 
perhaps  most  thoroughly  by  Lechler,  Apost.  Zeitalter,  3,  51  ff.,  and 
lately  by  E.  Schwartz  in  Preuschen's  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  N.  T. 
Wiss.,  iv.,  1903,  48  ff.  Lechler  divides  it  into  five  elements,  but 
his  analysis  can  very  easily  be  simplified  into  the  two  constituents 
of  Nazaritism  and  priesthood.  For  Nazaritism  cf.  Nowack,  Hebr. 
Archaologie,  ii.  133  ff.  ;  Schiirer,  Gesch.  des  jiid.  Volkes,  3,  iii.  120. 
Lifelong  Nazaritism  appears  to  have  been  exceptional  in  the  period, 
cf.  Luke  i.  15.  The  regulations  admit  of  vows  only  for  a  limited 
time,  Num.  vi.  (P.);  30  days,  Jos.,  Jewish  War,  ii.  313;  Mishna 
Tractatus  Nazir  Surenhus,  iii.  146  ff.,  cf.  Acts  xxi.  23  £,  xviii.  18. 
Abstinence  from  the  eating  of  flesh  is  not  a  tenet  of  Nazaritism, 
is  even  absolutely  forbidden  for  the  nomadic  Rechabites  ;  neither 
is  it  a  tenet  of  Essenism  (vide  Note  5).  ovSk  e/Mlrv)(ov  ?<£aye 
(Jerome,  carnem  nullam  comedit ;  Ruf.,  sed  neque  animal  manducavif) 
can,  it  is  true,  be  only  so  understood  in  accordance  with  Greek 
usage ;  but  perhaps  originally  only  abstinence  from  blood  and 
flesh  containing  blood  was  meant,  cf.  Gen.  ix.  4,  xptas  lv  at/nan 
i/ai^s,  Deut.  xii.  16,  Acts  xv.  20,  29,  xxi.  25,  ai/Aaros  Kal  ttvlktuiv. 
e/ai/tu^os  would  equal  evaifx-os  (both  are  absent  in  lxx.),  after  the 
parallel  in  Lev.  xvii.  11,  14.  Origen  too,  c.  Cels.,  viii.  30,  places 
e/ii/aixa  and  wix-rct  close  together.  That  abstinence  from  impure 
flesh  which  was  binding  upon  every  Jew  is  here  mentioned  as  a 
special  feature  of  Nazaritism,  finds  its  parallel  in  Judges  xiii.  4,  7, 
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14,  w  <t>dyys  ttSv  axadaprov,  and  its  foundation  probably  in  the 
fact  that  the  command  was  not  quite  strictly  observed,  as  there 
are  frequent  complaints  of  violation  :  Zech.  ix.  7 ,  Is.  lxv.  4,  lxvi. 
3,  17,  Ez.  xxxiii.  25  M.T.,  1  Sam.  xiv.  32  f.  (for  these  passages  I 
am  indebted  to  my  colleague  Professor  Baentsch). 

In  the  avoidance  of  ointment  and  warm  baths  it  is  usual  to  see 
traces  of  Essenism.  Both  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  witnessed  for 
the  Essenes,  Jos.,  Jewish  War,  ii.  123,  129-  But  this  avoidance 
is  not  specifically  Essenic,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
special  doctrine  of  this  order.  It  gives  expression  to  the  repudia- 
tion of  civilization  and  its  enervating  effects,  one  of  the  fundamental 
features  of  both  Nazaritism  and  Rechabitism.  Celibacy — also  a 
principle  of  Essenism — was  first  read  into  the  picture  given  in 
Hegesippus  by  Epiphanius,  and  is  probably  more  the  result  of 
his  own  ideal  of  sanctification  than  of  some  older  source.  The 
historical  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was  married,  1  Cor.  ix.  5. 
Linen  garments  were  also  worn  by  the  Essenes  at  their  meals, 
Jos.,  Jewish  War,  ii.  1 29-  But  here  they  are  associated  with  the 
priestly  character  of  James,  Ezek.  xliv.  17,  Ex.  xxviii.  39,  42, 
xxxix.  28.  James  is  conceived  as  priest,  and  further  as  high- 
priest  ;  that  lies  in  the  privilege  belonging  solely  to  him  of 
entering  the  Holy  Place.  The  view  which  regards  it  as  only 
permission  granted  to  one  layman  of  saying  his  prayers  in  the 
temple  is  a  totally  modern  evasion.  On  the  question  of  the 
equality  of  Xazarites  and  High-priest  in  regard  to  holiness  in 
P.,  cf.  Nowack,  136.  The  Nazarite  is  called  in  lxx.,  ev^dfievos, 
■qvyixh/os,  Num.  vi.  13  ff.,  which  means,  the  man  who  has  vowed, 
but  can  also  be  translated  the  man  who  prays,  since  evxccrdai 
stands  also  for  ,-|jq. 

The  name  ii/3A.tas,  for  which  Fuller  without  any  necessity  would 
write  (i£Ata/u.,  following  Ps.  xxix.  11,  is  explained  by  the  ancients 
from  DP  7S5J,  vide  Suicer,  Thesaurus,  s.v.,  ii.,  1593,  -rrepioxq,  Eus., 
Tet^os,  Epiph.,  uKi-KTj,  Jobius  mon.  ;  Hausrath,  X.  Tl.  Zeitge- 
schichte,  ii.,  x,  329,  note  2,  derives  it  in  agreement  with  Lipsius, 
Apokr.  Apostelgesch.,  ii.,  2  part,  p.  240,  note,  from  ■"'Jpain,  with 
reference  to  Zech.  xi.  7,  14  (lxx.  <rx°lVLCrtxa)>  c.f-  Herklotz, 
Zeitschrift  fill-  katholische  Theologie  (1903),  xxvii.   572. 

How  much  of  all  this  is  historical  and  how  much  an  ideal 
picture  it  is  hard  to  conclude.  The  6  ovo/xacrfois  into  vavruiv  SiWos  of 
Hegesippus  is  to  be  taken  with  as  much  caution  as  the  two  varying 
texts  of  Josephus,  both  of  which,  with  Schiirer,  i.,  3,  581  f.,  I  consider 
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interpolations.  In  any  case  the  formation  of  a  legend  is  quite 
intelligible,  and  all  the  more  so  by  consideration  of  the  remarkable 
parallels  which  meet  us  in  the  development  of  tradition  regarding 
this  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  and  John  of  Asia  Minor.  If  the 
oldest  Kerygma  names  Peter  as  the  first  witness  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, 1  Cor.  xv.  5,  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  have  placed  the 
favourite  disciple  before  him,  John  xx.  4,  xxi.  7,  while  those  in 
Palestine  have  given  the  preference  to  the  Lord's  brother,  Gospel 
of  the  Hebr.  apud  Jer.  de  viris  illustribus,  2.  [Clemens  Alex., 
Hypot.  apud  Eus.,  hist,  eccles.,  II.  i.  4,  mentions  James  before 
John  and  Peter  among  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  gnosis 
after  the  Resurrection.]  To  both  also  at  the  last  supper  a 
prominent  participation  was  attributed  (as  unhistorical,  I  believe, 
in  the  case  of  James  as  in  the  case  of  John  of  Asia  Minor,  who  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  son  of  Zebedee).  Both  appear  as 
high-priestly  figures.  On  James,  vide  Hegesippus,  and  in  con- 
firmation, Epiph.  lxxviii.  1 4  ;  on  John,  vide  Polycrates  of  Ephesus, 
lepras  to  ire'raAov  iritjiopy)Kui%.  Both  are  unmarried.  On  John,  vide  the 
ancient  prologue  in  Corssen,  Texte  und  Unters.,  xv.  1,  6,  75  fF.  ;  on 
James,  it  is  true,  no  one  earlier  than  Epiph.  (v.  supra).  The  special 
position  of  James  as  £7n.'o-Ko7ros  twv  iirio-Kowmv  finds  its  analogy  in  the 
extended  authority  of  the  Ephesian  presbyter  over  all  the  Christian 
communities  of  Asia  Minor.  These  parallels  are  most  instructive, 
because  they  provide  us  with  an  objective  view  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  local  tradition  in  two  important  provincial  Churches. 

That  the  so-called  apostolical  decree  really  originated  with 
this  James  and  the  presbyters  associated  with  him  I  consider 
very  probable,  though  I  cannot  accept  Weizsacker's  special 
combination  with  the  episode  at  Antioch,  Gal.  ii.  1 1  ff.,  vide  Apost. 
Zeitalter,  2,  180  f .  ;  M'Giffert,  Apost.  Ages,  215  f.  From  Acts  xxi. 
25 — a  "  we  "  section — the  unprejudiced  reader  gains  the  impres- 
sion that  this  is  an  entirely  new  experience  of  Paul ;  cf. 
Harnack,  Sitz.-Berichte  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1899,  xi.  168  f. 
As  regards  the  two  recensions  of  the  Apostolical  decree,  cf. 
against  Blass,  Hilgenfeld,  Zahn  ;  Corssen,  Gott.  gelehrte  Anzeigen, 
1896,442  f.  ;  Weiss,  Texte  u.  Unters.  Neue  Folge,  ii.  1,  108  f .  ; 
Harnack,  loc.  cit. ;  Wendt  in  Meyer's  Commentary,  8,  p.  50.  The  later 
recension  avoided  the  confusing  mixture  of  moral  and  ceremonial 
elements  discussed  above  (pp.  152  f.)  by  omitting  ttviktov,  and  insert- 
ing instead  at  the  end  the  so-called  golden  rule  (Matt.  vii.  12  in 
negative   form).     Origen,  loc.  cit.,  endeavours  to  justify  the  single 
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items  by  a  process  of  Christian  reasoning.  The  non-mention  ot 
the  Sabbath  (Zahn,  Skizzen,  \  208)  is  natural  when  we  consider 
the  aim  of  the  letter. 


5.  VEGETARIANISM    AMONG   THE    ANCIENTS 
(pp.   126-128). 

The  vegetarianism  of  Pythagoras  is  legendary.  As  a  tenet  of  his 
school  it  can  be  traced  to  Orphic  influences,  vide  Zeller,  Geschichte 
der  griech.  Philosophie,  i.,  '",  317  ff.  (espec.  318,  note  5).  In  Empe- 
docles  (ibid.,  806  ff.)  the  prohibition  of  flesh  is  certainly  a  feature  of 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  For  the  vita  orphiea,  cf.  Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus,  215  ff.  Plutarch  wrote  two  books  irept  u-apKo<£ayias 
(Bernadakis,  vi.  101  ff.  ;  preceded  bj*  the  Tractate  irtpi  tov  to.  akoya 
\6yu>  xprjcrdai)  ;  Porphyrius  four,  Trepl  aTOxfjS  eytii/oJ^wv.  It  was  opposed 
in  general  by  Peripatetics,  Stoics,  and  Epicureans,  and  was  advocated 
by  the  New  Pythagoreans,  along,  however,  with  individual  teachers 
of  those  other  schools,  as,  e.g.,  the  Peripatetic  Theophrastus  and  the 
Stoics  Sextius  and  Sotion,  Zockler,  Askese,  and  Monchtum,  -,  107  ; 
Androcydes  apud  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  VII.  vi.  34  ;  Plutarch,  De 
Tranq.  Animi,  xiii.  ;  Stobaeus,  xxi.  16.  Seneca  was  for  some  time 
in  his  youth  a  vegetarian  on  the  advice  of  his  teacher  Sotion.  He 
enjoyed  good  health,  but  gave  it  up  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
belonging  to  a  foreign  cult  (Epistola,  cviii.  21).  For  Apollonius 
(cf.  also  his  Epp.,  8  and  43)  and  Heliodorus,  vide  E.  Rohde,  der 
griechische  Roman,  ],  110.  Apart  from  the  mention  of  Ethiopic 
gymnosophists  (as  a  rule  Ethiopia  and  India  are  to  be  reckoned 
as  one),  the  rejection  of  the  bloody-offering  for  a  divine  worship  by 
means  of  incense  and  prayers  (cf.  on  this  point  also  Test.  xii.  Patr. 
Levi.,  iii.)  seems  here  to  point  to  Indian  influences.  For  the  active 
traffic  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  with  India, 
vide  Rohde,  griech.  Novellendichtung,  57  =  Roman,  2,  581.  In 
Buddhism  the  slaughter  of  no  living  thing  is  the  painfully-observed 
first  command  of  the  fivefold  rectitude,  vide  H.  Oldenburg,  Buddha, 
1881,  296  f.  Nevertheless  vegetarianism  is  prior  to  Buddhism, 
Zockler,  Askese,  u.  Monchtum,  2,  36  f.  The  Brahmins  are  referred 
to  in  the  Recog.  Clem.,  ix.  20,  and  the  Seres  in  viii.  48. 

Vegetarianism  as  a  principle  is  not  attested  on  Jewish  ground, 
and  in  view  of  Gen.  ix.  3,  Deut.  xii.  15,  hardly  to  be  expected. 
The  prohibition  of  flesh  and  wine  among  the  Essenes,  who  were 
divided  upon  the  question  of  marriage-repudiation,  is  rightly  dis- 
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puted  (notwithstanding  Zockler,  Askese,  2,  126)  by  Lucius  and 
Schiirer,  Gesch.  des  jud.  Volkes,  3,  ii.  569,  because,  apart  from  a 
worthless  notice  in  Jerome,  adv.  Jovin.,  ii.  14,  no  evidence  in 
favour  of  it  can  be  adduced,  and  probabilities  are  rather  against 
it.  In  4  Ezra  ix.  24,  xii.  51,  the  temporary  restriction  to  a 
vegetable  diet  is  only  a.  small  part  of  the  complete  fasting  com- 
manded as  preparation  for  the  ecstatic  state,  v.  13,  vi.  31.  Similarly 
the  limitation  of  Jewish  priests  to  figs  and  nuts  (Jos.,  vita,  iii.  14) 
is  only  a  temporary  and  precautionary  step  against  pollution  by 
heathen  foods.  Among  Nazarites  there  was  no  abstinence  from 
flesh  observed ;  this  followed  from  their  relationship  with  the 
nomadic  Rechabites.  When,  therefore,  it  is  mentioned  in  Hege- 
sippus'  description  of  James  the  Just  (Euseb.,  hist,  eccles.,  II.  xxiii.  5) 
that  ovSk  e/Ai/n^ov  tyaye,  we  must  understand  it  in  the  sense  of  flesh 
containing  blood,  i.e.,  not  killed  according  to  the  Jewish  method, 
and  hence  unclean  (cf.  supra,  note  4).  The  vegetarianism  of  the 
Philonic  Therapeutse  (de  vita  contempl.,  p.  74,  113,  Conybeare) 
shows  only  influences  of  the  Orphic  circles,  which  were  very 
numerous  in  Egypt. 

It  is  in  Egypt  that  we  discover  the  first  traces  of  it  on  Christian 
soil ;  for  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  (jraa-av  <f>aye  fioTavTqv,  ttjv  Se 
iriKpiav  expva-av  fj.rj  <j>dyys),  vide  Wobbermin,  Religionsgeschichtliche 
Studien,  97  f.  ;  Clemens  Alex.,  Paed.,  II.  i.  1 1,  even  ventures  to 
place  Paul  and  the  Pythagoreans  together.  In  the  Gospel  of  the 
Ebionites  (Epiphanius,  hser.,  xxx.,  13,  22)  the  locusts  of  .John  are 
removed  and  the  Passover  is  repudiated  by  Jesus,  Resch,  Agrapha, 
344,  406,  in  the  same  way  as  Tatian  altered  the  seven  years  of 
Anna's  marriage  into  seven  days,  Luke  ii.  36  ;  cf.  F.  C.  Burkitt, 
"St.  Ephraim's  Quotations  from  the  Gospel,"  p.  41.  As  regards 
the  Encratites,  vide  G.  Kriiger  in  Real.  Encycl.,  3,  v.  392  f,  who 
rightly  rejects  the  conception  of  them  as  a  sect ;  they  represented 
tendencies  that  were  to  be  found  among  the  most  various  heads  of 
schools  (e.g.,  Tatian,  Julius  Cassianus),  and  were  not  foreign  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  although  in  principle  this  latter  always  opposed 
them,  vide  1  Tim.  iv.  3  fl*.  Musanus  wrote  against  the  Encratites, 
Eus.,  hist,  eccles.,  iv.  28  (about  1 80).  There  was  among  the  martyrs 
of  Lyons  and  Vienna  an  Encratite  Alcibiades,  who  gave  up  this  mode 
of  life  on  the  ground  of  a  revelation  which  was  made  to  Attalus,  his 
fellow-sufferer  (Eus.,  hist,  eccles.,  V.  iii.  2  f.).  In  the  Liber  Pontif. 
there  is  a  note  under  Eleutherus  worth  noticing  for  Rome  (p.  17, 
Mommsen ;  taken  over  in  the  Martyrol.   Rom.,  26th  May),  et  hoc 
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constituit  (P.  Jirmavii)  ut  nulla  esca  (usualis)  a  Chrislianis  repudiaretur 
maximejidelibus,  quod  deux  creavit,  quae  tamen  rationalis  et  humana  est 
(cf.  Schwegler,  Montanismus,  277,  note  78). 

The  descriptions  of  the  asceticism  of  the  Apostles  given  in  the 
apocryphal  Acts  go  as  a  rule  beyond  vegetarianism.  They  live  as 
saints  and  cynics  like  that  wilderness  saint  Bannus,  with  whom 
Josephus  in  his  youthful  asceticism  studied  (vita,  ii.  11).  Peter 
says,  panis  mini  solus  cum  olivis  et  raro  eiiam  aim  oleribus  in  usu 
est  (Rec.  Clem.,  vii.  6,  Migne,  Ser.  Gr.,  i.,  1357  ;  cf.  ix.  6,  aqua  el 
pane  utentibus);  also  Greg.,  Naz.  Or.,  xiv.  t,  Migne,  Ser.  Gr.,  35, 
86 1,  c.  JTeVpos  ao-o-aptov  dipfuns  Tp€<^>o/i€i'os,  and  Carm.,  10,  550,  Migne, 
Ser.  Gr.,  37,  720  ;  only  water,  bread,  and  one  garment  are  allowed 
the  Christian,  Clem.  Horn.,  xv.  7.  Following  this  also,  Epiph., 
haer.,  xxx.  15,  concerning  Peter  and  the  Ebionites.  Thomas  him- 
self eats  nothing  at  the  banquet,  5,  p.  1 0,  6,  Bonnet ;  aprov  ia-QUi 
fj.6vov  fiera  aXaros  xnt  to  ttotov  clvtov  vSwp  kol  cpoptt  iv  t/toVtov,  20, 
p.  131,  104,  p.  217;  to  his  followers  he  gives  aprov  (cat  e\.aiov  «u 
\d\avov  koI  aA.as,  29,  p.  46.  On  his  journey  to  Rome  John  allows 
himself  one  date  every  Sunday,  Acta  J  oh.,  6,  p.  154,  Bonnet. 
Andrew  sends  the  liberated  prisoners  of  the  Anthropophagi  under 
a  fig-tree,  which  supplies  them  with  sufficient  food,  p.  93,  Bonnet ; 
from  his  blood  there  spring  fruit-trees,  p.  108.  The  whole  part 
which  the  Anthropophagi  play  in  the  later  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  connected  with  the  vegetarian  tendency. 

As  regards  the  motive,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
boundary  lines  fluctuate,  and  frequently  there  are  several  motives 
at  work,  as  a  rule  not  all  consciously.  A  clear  distinction  must  be 
drawn,  for  it  makes  a  difference  whether  vegetarianism  is  based 
on  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  (cf.  Zeller,  Gesch.  der  griech. 
Philosophie,  i.6  449  ff-,  806  ft.),  or  on  purely  dietetic  considerations  ; 
whether  it  proceeds  from  the  repudiation  of  sexual  intercourse,  as, 
e.g.,  is  very  clearly  the  case  in  the  Katharoi  (Summa  fratris  Raineri, 
Martene  Thes.,  v.  p.  176l  :  comedere  carnes  vel  ova  vel  caseum  etiam 
in  urgenti  necessitate  sit  peccatum  mortale,  et  hoc  ideo  quia  nascuntur  ex 
coitu  ;  cf.  the  Ebionitic  view  apud  Epiph.,  haer.,  xxx.  1 5),  or  from 
fear  of  the  elo~w\.6dvTov.  The  complete  abstinence  from  meat  upon 
religious  grounds  is  clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  phil- 
osophical and  rationalising  view  expressed,  e.g.,  in  the  proverbs  of 
Sixtus  :  (.^vx^v  xfflTO  /xei/  aSidtpopov,  a™^  Si  XoyiKwrnpov ,  Origines, 
c.  Cels.,  viii.  30.  Frequently,  too,  the  original  motive  was  not 
understood:    thus,  Plutarch,   De   Lib.    Educ,   17,  shows  the  same 
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spiritualising  method  of  interpreting  the  Pythagorean  rules  of  diet 
which  we  find  in  Barnabas,  10,  applied  to  the  Mosaic  ones.  There 
is  no  necessary  connection  between  abstinence  from  wine  and 
vegetarianism ;  the  former  exists  among  the  nomads  who  live  on 
flesh,  e.g.,  among  the  Arabs  of  the  pre-Islamic  period,  among  the 
Rechabites  and  the  related  Nazarites.  Wine  was  also  forbidden  to 
the  fiamen  dialis  at  Rome  (vide  Zockler,  Aekese,  2,  i.  pp.  93,  101). 
Weizsacker  rightly  (Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theol.,  1 876,  308  f.)  refuses 
to  deduce  either  vegetarianism  or  Essenism  from  fear  of  the 
Il8w\66vtov  among  Roman  Christians,  and  assigns  their  origin  to  the 
Orphics.  In  that  case,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  maintain  any 
longer  that  kowo<s  and  Ka.6ap6<;  (Rom.  xiv.  14,  20)  point  with  certainty 
to  Jewish  origin  (ibid.,  26l). 

6.  ON  THE  TERMINOLOGY  OF  MORALITY. 

In  what  follows  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  survey  of  the  terms 
employed  in  early  Christian  literature  so  far  as  they  bear  upon 
morality.  It  is  a  chapter  from  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the 
devotional  language  of  Christianity.  True,  this  is  not  an  entirely 
new  creation.  To  a  large  extent  it  was  fashioned  earlier  in  the 
works  of  Greek  moralists,  and  above  all  in  the  Greek  Bible  of  the 
O.T.  Still,  a  beginning  can  and  must  be  spoken  of  here,  and  the 
rapid  development  characteristic  of  commencements  can  be  clearly 
made  out.  The  first  step  is  taken  by  Paul,  at  once  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  sayings  of  the  Lord  in  the 
Gospels  are,  like  the  O.T.,  antecedent.  In  both  cases  the  Jewish- 
Christian  method  of  expression  remains,  so  far  as  we  can  recognise 
it.  But  both  combine  also  to  give  defmiteness  to  the  edification- 
speech  of  the  later  Gentile  Christianity.  The  secular  spirit  of 
gnostic  Christianity  comes  to  light  in  the  adoption  of  non-Biblical 
ideas  drawn  from  Greek  philosophy.  Thus  we  have  here  repeated 
in  a  single  case  what  we  have  shown  above  to  be  the  course  of 
general  development. 

Terms,  however,  are  more  than  mere  mirrors  of  thought ;  they 
possess  effective  power.  The  judgment  is  trained  on  the  speech. 
Thus  this  collection  belongs  in  a  double  sense  to  our  task. 

I  say  expressly  that  it  is  only  to  be  an  attempt ;  no  effort  is 
made  to  secure  completeness.  Proof  passages  have  been  only 
occasionally  given,  mostly  from  the  Apostolical  Fathers.  So  far  as 
the  N.T.  is  concerned,  further  assistance  can  be  readily  had  from 
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concordance  or  lexicon.  Selected  examples  reveal  the  quick 
growth  of  the  edification-speech  into  bombast,  especially  in  the 
case  of  1  Clem. 

For  moral  conduct  as  a  whole,  the  Christian  walk,  various  figura- 
tive descriptions  are  employed  :  a.i>ao-Tpo<fi-q,  aywyi),  iropua,  ttoXituo. 
(1  Clem.), /3i'os  (1  Clem.  62,  1,  evdpei-os  ;  otherwise  usually  =  means  of 
subsistence,  earthly  life)  with  the  appropriate  verbs  tjrpi,  avao-Tpe- 
KpecrOai,  TrepnraTUV,  Tropeve<r6ai,  7roA.iTev'eo-#ai,  (ttoi^eiv. 

The  corresponding  moral  character  is  described  by  adjectives  or 
adverbs  like  dya#os,  ko.\6<;,  bo-lux,  crt^tvcus,  d/x£//.77-Tciis,  €vo-^i//aovios,  drtoc- 
tius,  and  prepositional  phrases  such  as  iv  ayior-qri,  iv  auxppocrvvr],  iv 
<ro<f>ia,  iv  ocrtoTTfTi  KapSias, — iv  dcreA.y«ais,  Kara  Tas  imdvpuas,  Kara 
aya.Trrp'. 

Other  figures  are  oTpaTcvWflai  (cf.  oeo-iprtop  eipedr/vai,  Ign.),  a0\rp-TJs, 
dytov,  dyo>vt£€cr#at,  dcrKeiv. 

The  religious  relation  is  expressed  in  oovXtveiv,  X-arpeveiv  (for  the 
distinction,  vide  p.  202),  Xtirovpyuv  tu  6eio,  apio-Kuv,  eiapeo-Ttiv  tui  #e<j>, 
6cS>  crxoXdfciv,  Ign.,  Pol.,  vii.  3. 

A  religious  significance  is  also  attached  to  the  comprehensive 
term  appearing  first  in  Acts,  1  Clem.,  and  especially  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  evcre/Jeia  (ei(ref3^,  cvo-cfiuv)  ;  still  more  clearly  but  more 
seldom  in  0eoo-i/3cia,  8(oo-e/3r/^,  Oeoacfielv — much  more  frequent  are 
dcre/Jeia,  d<r€/3?7S,  a<re/3eiv.  evcrefieio.  appears  beside,  and  to  some 
extent  takes  the  place  of  BiKauxrvvr],  a  term  which  is  conceived  by 
Paul  in  a  purely  religious  sense  as  right  relation  to  God,  but  in  the 
later  Gentile  Christianity  always  tends  to  return  to  the  old  Jewish 
signification  of  right  conduct,  and  even  of  a  single  right  action  (see 
under). 

The  religious  notion  is  often  indicated  by  the  addition  of  6eov  or 
#ew,  and  also  by  iv  8eio,  Kara,  deov,  a£iws  tov  Oeov,  eis  Tifx.rjv  6eov. 
Ignatius  calls  the  Christian  8eoop6p.o<;,  Phil.,  ii.  2  (the  same  term  is 
employed  by  him,  Pol.,  vii.  2  =  BeoTrpeo-fievTTjs,  Smvrn.,  xi.  2,  deputies 
of  the  churches),   and  coins  the  words   d£io'0tos,    8e.OTrpe.Tnis,   deojxa- 

KCLpta-TOS. 

The  special  Christian  sense  is  imparted  by  ^pio-rov  or  vnurno, 
usually  iv  x/KCTTft),  Kara  x/mo-tov,  iv  Kvpiia,  Kara  Kvpiov,  d£iu>?  tov  Kvpiov, 
Kara,  to  KadrJKov  ™  xpiaT<3,  J  Clem.  iii.  4  ;  Kara  tt)v  dWyOeiav  tov  Kvpiov, 
Polyc,  Phil.,  v.  2.  The  Didache,  xi.  8,  uses  rpoVot  Kvpiov,  and  for  the 
opposite  xpi-o-Tifnropos,  xii.  5  ;  Ignatius  has  already  Kara  x/oio-navioyxoy 
tjrjv  (opp.  Kara.  'lovoa'io-jxov),  Magn.  x.  1,  Rom.  iii.  3,  Phil.  vi.  1  and 
koto.  ■xpt-o-Top.d.dta.v  -irpao-o-f.lv  tl,  Phil.  viii.  2.     The    relation  to  Christ 
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is  especially  prominent  in  Paul  and  Ignatius,  while,  e.g.,  in  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas  it  is  almost  entirely  absent.  Here  too  belong 
forms  like  Kara,  to  evayyiXiov,  d£«os  tov  evayyeXtov  and  Trve.vp.aTi,  Kara 
Trvev/jLi  ■  also  p-aOrp-i)^  elvai  and  p.a6rjT€veo-0ai  are  used  by  Ignatius 
with  an  ethical  colouring. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  thought  of  the  pattern  applied 
occasionally  to  God,  usually  to  Christ,  but  also  to  the  Fathers  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  the  Christian  teachers  like  the  Apostle,  the 
leaders  of  the  Christian  community,  and  even  the  communities 
themselves  :  VTroSelyp-a,  v7roypap.p.6s,  tvttos,  Zxvos,  and  correspondingly 
p.t.p.rjTrj';  €Lvat,  yiveadai,  p.ip.elo-6ai ;  Paul  exhorts  the  Phil.,  o~vp.p.tp.T)Tai 
jxov  yivecrOe,  iii.  17  ;  and  Polycarp  (Phil.  i.  1)  calls  the  martyrs  to. 
fUfUj/jiara  tt/s  dX-qOov's  dyd'jriys  (  =  of  Christ). 


The  norm  of  Christian  practice  is  generally  to  dzXrjfia  tov  #eoC, 
seldomer  ftovXr],  (3ovXrjp.a,  j3ovXrjo-i% ;   very  frequently  r)  IvtoX-tj  and 
ai  evToXai  tov  8eov  and  tov  Kvpiov.     i/d/xos,  as  denoting  the  O.T.  law, 
is  very  rarely  employed  for  the  requirements  of  Christian  morality ; 
6  i/dyuos  Kol  ol  wpocprJTai,  which  usually  describes  the  compass  of  all 
divine  promises,  is  used  in  Matt.  vii.  1 2,  xxii.  40,  to  mean  the  sum  of 
God's  requirements.     But  from  the  time  of  Paul  on,  vo'/aos  is  applied 
to  Christ's  commandment  of  love,  and  so  in  James  and  Barnabas  we 
find  the  Gospel  described  as  the  new  law.     Ignatius  applies  XpioT-d- 
vop.os  as  a  title  of  honour  to  the  Church  in  Rome.     The  O.T.  terms 
vofufiLa,  7rpoo~Ta.yjj.aTa,  7rapa.yyiXp.aTa,  SiKaioip-ara  Kvpiov  are  frequent  by 
the  time    of   1   Clement,  the    last-mentioned  being  found  also   in 
Luke,  Hebrews,  Barnabas.        Paul    has    TrapayytXia,  7rapd8oeris,  also 
hiarojo-o-uv  with  yvwpvq  and  kovu>v  ;  Sdy/xara  is  used  to  describe  purely 
moral  commands  in  Acts  xvi.  4  ;  Ign.,  Magn.,  xiii.  1  ;  Barn.,  i.  6,  ix.  7, 
x.    1,  9  ;  Did.,  xi.  3.      John  uses  tov  Xoyov  /xou  T-qpuv,  and  we  find 
VTrqKoovs  ovTas  to7s  ayioTrperrlcn  Xoyois  avTov  in    1    Clem.   xiii.   3  (cf. 
xiii.    1,  xlvi.   7).     rd  pr)p.ara  tov  8cov,  1    Clem.  x.  ],  and  ra  Xoyia  i-ijs 
7rat8e'ias  tov  dzov,  1  Clem.  lxii.  3,  refer  to  the  O.T.     A  church  consti- 
tution with  a  catechism  prefixed  is  entitled  SiSa^r;  Kvpiov  (Sid  tu>v 
ifl  oTToo-ToXuiv),  and  appeals  to  <Ls  «?x£Te  ^  T(?  cvayyekuj),  xv.  3  f,  ws 
KiXevo-ev  6  Kvpios  ev  t<3  eva.yye.XCui,  viii.  2.       In  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
vyiaivovcra  8i8ao-KaXia  =  unspeculative,  practical  Christianity,  is  char- 
acteristic.    The  general  description  of  doctrine  as  6Sds,  Acts  ix.  2 
and  often,  which  was  taken  over  from  the  Rabbis,  is  peculiar.      Its 
figurative  meaning  is  preserved  clearly  in  the  "two  ways,"  Did.,  i.  1. 

26 
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In  John  a\rj6ua  is  also  used  to  designate  the  norm  (cf.  Ign.,  Eph.,  vi. 
2  ;  Polyc,  Phil.,  v.  2). 

Other  expressions  are  ttoiuv  to  OeXrj/j-a,  TrXr/povv  ivToXrps,  Trjpeiv  ras 
ejroAds,  <j>vka.TT€iv  tov  vop.ov,  reXeiv  vop.ov,  vvaKOvuv  toI<s  Trpoo-Tdy/J.ao-1, 
2  Clem.  ;  Wr<Weo-0ai  6™,  Ign.  ;  irti6ap\iiv  tw  Xoytu  t^s  StKatocrwiys, 
Polyc. — and  correspondingly  -n-apaKovew,  Trapa<f>po:civ,  aBerfiv,  eyKara- 

XeiTTtlV,   XetTTOTaKTCiV . 

The  Christian  ideal  is  to  dyaOov,  to  KaAws  ex0"'  also  T0  ^KCU0V  *<" 
oo-iov,  ocrtus,  1  Clem.  ;  more  religious  colouring  attaches  to  crep.vo'S, 
trc/ivoT/js,  1  Clem.,  Past.  ; — KaXbv  kcu  Ttprrvbv  k<u  TrpooSeKTOv,  1  Clem, 
vii.  3  ;  ra  tidpeo-Ta  ko.1  eiwpoo-oeKTa,  xxxv.  5.  The  originally  purely 
religious  notion  dyios  (ayiuxruvq),  "consecrated,"  soon  assumes,  if  it 
does  not  actually  to  some  extent  bring  with  it  from  the  O.T.,  an 
ethical  colouring;  so  especially  in  a.yiao-p.6%,  fjyiao-p.evo';,  ayioipopos,  Ign. ; 
still  stronger  ethical  colouring  attaches  in  the  speech  of  primitive 
Christianity  to  the  notion  ayvos,  ayviia,  ayveveiv,  dyvi'£eiv,  d£idayvos. 

The  occurrence  of  the  notion  of  apery  in  the  ancient  period  is 
remarkably  rare,  only  in  Phil.  iv.  8  (of  God's  mighty  deeds,  1  Pet. 
ii.  9;  2  Pet.  i.  3);  then  2  Pet.  i.  5,  2  Clem.  x.  1,  and  Hennas; 
ivdpeTos  /3ios,  1  Clem.  lxii.  1,  yvu>p.r],  Ign.,  Philad.,  i.  2  ;  Travaperoi  kwl 
o~efid.o~jj.ios  -roXiTeia,  1  Clem.  ii.  8,  -ravapeTos  koX  flefidia  ttlo-tk,  1 
Clem.  i.  2.  In  the  same  way  there  is  a  striking  absence  of  the 
special  ethical  terminology  of  Greek  philosophy,  e.g.,  evSaip.ovia ; 
vide  A.  Carr,  "  The  Use  of  Pagan  Ethical  Terms  in  the  N.T., 
Expos.,  1899,  pp-  443-452.  rjdos  is  found  only  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33  in 
the  quotation  from  Menander ;  there  are  also  to  /j.eyaXo-rpe-re';  tt/s 
<piXo£eviat-  rjBo<s,  1  Clem.  i.  2  ;   to  d^Layd-rrjTOV  Trjs  dyvetas  r/6os,  1  Clem. 

xxi.  7 ;  cf.  Kara  6p.o-j6eiav  Oeov,  Ign.,  Magn.,  vi.  2 ;  Pol.,  i.  3. — xaAo- 
Ka.ya.0ia,  Ign.  Eph.,  xiv.  1. 


To  describe  the  goal  we  find  employed  TeXeiorrjs,  TeXeios  thai,  dprios, 
ott — ,  e£ — ,  kot — r]pTio-p.ivos  thai,  oXoKXrjpo's,  bXoTeX-q--  and  others. 

This  goal  is  reached  on  the  one  hand  by  the  divine  iraiheia 
(Hebr.,  1  Clem.),  and  on  the  other  by  human  <f>6fios  (no  longer 
existent  for  Christians  in  the  purely  religious  sense,  Rom.  viii.  15, 

1  John  iv.  1 8,  but  awakened  and  strengthened  in  the  moral  sense, 

2  Cor.  vii.  11  and  Phil.  ii.  12  and  often);  cf.  -raiSeia  rod  tpofiov  tov 
6eov,  1  Clem.  xxi.  6  ;  Polyc,  Phil.,  iv.  2.  There  are  numerous  expres- 
sions for  zeal ;  -rp69vfj.os,  ctoi/aos  e?i/ou,  irpoOvfua,  fiJAos  (fijAtorai  tov 
ayadov,   1    Pet.    iii.    1 3  ;    we.pl  to  KaXov,   Polyc,   Phil.,   vi.   3),  cnrovSr) 
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(tnrtvSeiv),  ird0os  a.KopecrTO's  cis  ayaOoirodav ;  eicrcvijs,  iv  iKreveia,  p-era. 
70x0-775  6/creveias.  It  also  finds  expression  in  the  familiar  figure  of 
SicoKeiv  (SiKcuocrvvqv,  aperrfv,  ayaTrrjv,  <jSi\o£evtav,  elfrqvrjv,  to  dya66v). 
The  devotion  of  the  whole  man  is  described  by  e£  oAt/s  riys  KapoYas, 
e£  0A.17S  t^s  to-^vos,  etc. 

For  the  reverse  we  have  dpyos  kcu  irapupivos  eivat,  1  Clem,  xxxiv. 
4  ;  av0pa«ros  kcvos,  Jas.  ii.  20  ;  then  also  Sii/n^ia  (Jas.,  Hermas),  and 
oWAoicapSia,  Bam.  XX.  1  ;  Sio-ra^civ,  Sicrray/ids  ;  — erepo — yvuiptov,  — 
kXiv^s,  1  Clem.,  — So£eiv,  — SiSao-KaXelv,  iv  dAAorpta  yvdpji,  Ign.,  are 
more  of  the  nature  of  dogmatic  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
come  in  here  expressions  like  dAAoVpios  «at  £eVos  tois  ekAcktois  tov 
deov,  1  Clem.  i.  1  ;  for  a  Christianity  of  name  only :  SdAw  Trovr/pZ  to 
Svojj.a  wepKpepeiv,  Ign.,  Eph.,  vii.  1,  to  ovopa  cpopelv,  ttjv  Se  8vvapuv 
p,rj  <popelv  avrov,  Herm.,  S.  IX.  xiii.  2  ;  and  for  secularisation, 
irepnroielo-OaL  tov  almva  tovtov,  yavpidv  iv  tS>  ttXovtui,  ipTre<f>vppevoi 
irpaypaTeiais,  etc.,  in  Hernias. 

James  and  Hennas  retain  p.eravouv,  p,erdvoia,  to  describe  the 
demand  made  of  such  Christians.  In  O.T.  and  Gospels  peTavoia 
always  refers  to  Israel's  return  to  her  own  ideal,  but  in  Paul  and 
others  is  used  only  of  the  transition  from  paganism  to  Christianity. 
Cf.  dvavqcpeiv,  iirio-Tpi<puv,  a.vo.Ka\uo-8ai  to,  ireTrXavrjpiva,  Polyc. 

In  the  earlier  period  it  is  rather  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian 
condition  that  is  spoken  of:  onqKeiv  iv,  Kparelv,  Ka.T€\eiv  ras  Trapa- 
860-eis,  Paul ;  peveiv,  Joh.,  Barn.,  ii.  3. 

Great  stress  is  laid,  especially  in  the  later  period,  on  the  practical 
proof  of  Christianity.  Frequent  expressions  are  iroielv  to  OlXypa, 
tov  vopov,  rrjv  ivroXrjv,  ttjv  dXyjOeia-v,  Trjv  8iKa.ioo~vvr)v,  to.  ayaOd,  tcl 
apto-Tai,  and  so  on  ;    Trpdcrcreiv    is  used  in  Ignatius  and  i-n-iTeXetv    in 

2  Cor.  vii.  1  and  1  Clem,  cpya  is  often  employed  (with  another 
meaning  than  that  which  it  has  with  Paul)  :  Ipya  ayaOd,  1  Clem, 
xxxiv.  4,  xxxviii.  2 ;  epya  KarepydlecrOai,  1  Clem,  xxxii.  4 ;  reXetovv 
to  epyov  tov  deov,  John  ;  Tc'Aeiov  epyov,  Ign.  ;  7rpa£is  dyaOrj,  1  Clem. 
xxx.  7.  The  range  of  the  word  ayaOo-rroielv  is  characteristic  =  to 
do  good,  Luke  vi.  33,  35  ;  Acts  xiv.  17  D.  ;  =  to  do  good,  Mark  iii.  4 
(var.  lect.,  dyo.fldi'  7roietv),  Luke  vi.  9  ',  1  Pet.  ii.  15,  20,  iii.  6,  17; 
1   John  xi.  ;    2  Clem.  x.   2;    dya0o7roios,    1    Pet.    ii.    14;  dyapWoua, 

3  Pet.  iv.  19  j  1  Clem.  ii.  2,  7,  xxxiii.  1,  xxxiv.  2  ;  also  dya^oupyctv, 
Acts  xiv.  17  KB.,  dya#oepyav,  1  Tim.  vi.  18,  also  KoAoTroietv,  2  Thess. 
iii.  13  ; — along  with  evTroietv  =  to  do  good,  and  ewroua,  Hebr.  xiii.  16, 
Ign.  Pol.,  vii.  3,  we  have  zvwpdo-o-ew,  Ign.,  and  evtrpayeiv,  2  Clem, 
xvii.  7. 
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Sixatoo-wTj  is  usually  employed  as  right  conduct  =  dyatfos  ttvat, 
Barn.  iv.  12;  hence  SiKaioo-vvai  =  good  deeds,  2  Clem.  vi.  9  =  f-Py- 
Si/catocrw?;!,  Barn.  i.  6,  epyov  Sikouoo-w^s  epyd£eo-#at,  1  Clem,  xxxill.  8  ; 
ttoiuv,  -n-pda-a-uv,  -n-Xrjpow,  Siwkclv,  SiSdaxeiv  8iKai.oo-vvr]V,  ypa<peiv  trtpi. 
Sikcuoowj/s,  Polyc,  Phil.,  iii.  1  ;  68os  Sucaioowrjs.  So  in  opposition 
to  Paul,  whose-  formulas  are  still  to  some  extent  retained,  there  are 
now  used  Ipyots  or  c£  ipymv  8iKau>vo-6ai,  1  Clem.  xxx..3,  Jas.  ii.  24. 
In  this  sense  we  must  understand  the  short  description  of  the 
Christian  as  6  SiKaws,  Barn.  x.  11,  avrjp  8Uaios,  Herm.  V.  i.  18  ;  the 
same  term  is  applied  to  the  Fathers  and  the  Apostles,  1  Clem.  The 
word  &LKa.iowpayia,  1  Clem,  xxxii.  3  {vide  p.  207),  is  formed. 

In  this  connection  the  picture  of  the  bringing  forth  of  fruit  is  to 
be  noted.  The  figure  is  based  on  Jesus'  sayings,  recorded  in 
Matt.  vii.  16  ffi,  xii.  33,  xiii.  23,  xxi.  19-  Cf.  the  Baptist's  address, 
iii.  8  fF.  Paul  speaks  in  the  same  way  of  Kapiros  tov  TrvtvpLaTos, 
Gal.  v.  22  ;  cf.  Rom.  vi.  21  f.  ;  xap7ros  SiKaiocnVi/s,  Phil.  i.  1 1  (Hebr.. 
xii.  11,  Jas.  iii.  18);  cf.  Phil.  iv.  17;  Kapwbs  tov  <p«ros,  Eph.  v.  9, 
«ap7ros  elprjviKos  8ik.,  Hebr.  xii.  11 — frequent  in  John,  iv.  36,  xii.  24, 
xv.  2  f.,  8,  16  ;  /<ap7ros  Oavarrjtpopos,  Ign.  Trail.,  xi.  1  ;  — /mo-ttj  .... 
Ka.pwS>v  dya^ujv,  Jas.  iii.  17,  cf  11  f .  ;  —  Kapiro<j>opeLv  ru  #e<p,  Rom.  vii.  4  ; 
iv  wavrl  epyia  dyaQZ,  Col.  i.  10,  cf.  6  ;  ttio-tk  .  .  ■  KapTro<pop€i,  Polyc. 
Phil.,  i.  2  ;  the  Christians  ascend  from  baptism,  Kap-7ro<popovvTK  iv  rfj 
KapSia,  Barn.  xi.  11;  in  the  same  way  Kap7ro<£opos,  Hippolytus, 
Refut.,  ix.  12,  appears  to  be  a  real  Christian  name  in  the  sense  in 
which  H.  Achelis,  Zeitschr.  f.  neutestl.  Wissenschaft,  i.  89,  rightly 
defines  it  (it  is  also  to  be  found  in  pre-Christian  period).  lyKapiros 
Kal  TtXeta  drdAvcris  (death),  1  Clem.  xliv.  5,  iyKap-rros  Kal  rtktia 
fnvaa,  lvi.  1  ; — aKapwos,  Matt.  xiii.  22,  Mark  iv.  19  {vovs,  1  Cor. 
xiv.  14); — aKaprra  ipya  tov  ctkotovs,  Eph.  v.  11  ;  Ivo.  pvq  <u<riv  wcapiroi, 
Tit.  iii.  14;  8ev8pa  (pOivoTriapiva  aKap-n-a  =  heretics,  Jude  12;  2  Pet. 
i.  8. 

Decisive  importance  is  laid  also  on  the  intention  or  mental 
attitude  :  <ppoveiv  {<j>povrjp.a)  very  frequently  in  Paul ; — p.tTpia  Kal 
0-ep.vb.  voeiv,  1  Clem.  i.  3  ; — ttjv  ivvoiav  Xpicrrov  oirXio-acrdai,  1  Pet. 
iv.  1  ;  Sidvoia  KaOapd,  ciAiKpiytys,  a7rXr;,  d7repto"TracrT05 ;  /capSia  Ko.6a.pa, 
a7r\7;,  dpie'pio-ros,  aX-qBivq ; — p.£o-roi  ocrt'as  /8ovA.^s,  1  Clem.  ii.  3 ; — 
otrioTTjs  xj/v^Tji,  xxix.  1,  xapSt'as,  xxxii.  4.  Here  we  must  include  the 
frequent  emphasising  of  the  o-vvtCSrio-K,  fifteen  times  in  Paul ;  crvvei- 
o^cris  ayadrj,  KaX-q,  Kadapd,  d7rpocrK07ros,  ap.oip.oi  Kal  atp.vr]  Kal  ayvq,  1 
Clem.  i.  3  ;  also  iv  .   .   .   .   avveiSyjo-u  TrtpitraTuv. 
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Among  the  individual  virtues  there  is  a  special  demand  for 
rairavotfipocrvvr)  ( — (ppoveiv),  iiriuK^ia,  irpavTrj<s  (irpaiiirafca,  1  Tim.  vi. 
11,  Ign.),  iAa.Kpo6vjj.Ca,  ^(ocppocrvvrj  (aaicppoviiv),  vrj<puv.  to  aKtvrjTov  kol 
to  aopyrjTov,  Ign.,  Philad.,  i.  2.  Here  we  must  mention  dyvlia  and 
eyKpaWeia,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  ImOvpxa,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
on  outward  behaviour ;  eiSSs,  very  frequent  in  Greek  moralists,  is 
used  only  1  Tim.  ii.  9. 

There  is  a  remarkable  abundance  of  negative  expressions.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  airi-^o-Qai,  aTroTi9eo-6aL,  irpoo-fyuv  dwo  .  .  .  ., 
aTTOTao-o-eoSai  tu>  /}md,  Ign.,  Philad.,  xi.  1  ;  airoXinreiv  tt)v  p.aTaioTroviav, 
1  Clem.  ix.  1,  cf.  xxviii.  1,  Polyc.  ;  d-woppi-KTuv  wda-av  dSuclav,  1  Clem. 
XXXV.  5  ;  avaKOTTTtcrOat.  airo  t£>v  liridvp-liav  iv  rZ  Koap.ii>,  xa\ivaywyuv 
kavTov  airo  iravTOS  xaKov,  Polyc,  Phil.,  v.  3,  pMKpdv  elvai  irdo-iq's  <pi\ap- 
yvpia's,  vi.  1  ;  tpevyetv.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  adjectives  with 
a  privativum,  e.g.,  dSia/cpiTos,  axctKos,  (Wpcuos,  dKarayvwcrros,  dp.fp.TTTo'S, 
afj.(Ta/xe\TjTOls,  dp.Co.vTO's,  ap.toiJ.os,  aviyKX-qros,  avtwiX.-qp.irTO's,  dvocrto's, 
aTrpoo-KOTro<s,  d7rTa«rTos,  ao-irikos,  a.<p8apro';.  These  terms,  to  be 
understood  in  Paul  as  the  antithesis  of  heathenism,  come  later  to 
be  the  expression  of  a  negative  moral  sentiment ;  they  increase  and 
reach  their  climax  in  the  gnostic  writings  (vide  p.  26 1).  In  these 
we  also  meet  with  drapa£ia,  dwddua,  and  other  terms  of  Greek 
philosophy  which  are  alien  to  early  Christianity  (vide  p.  258). 

Sin  is  usually  called  aixapna  and  the  single  act  dp.dprr)pa,  Trap6.Tr- 
Tmp.a,  Tr\r)p.p.£\eia,  dvopia,  dSiKia  and  to.  aroira.  The  sinner  is  6 
ap.apTd>\6s,  6  cpavXoi;,  6  Trovrjpos.  dpapria  as  a  rule  =  guilt,  hence  of 
various  degrees:  d/xapria  icniv,  koI  p.eyd\rj,  "sin  and  a  great  sin," 
Herm.  V.  I.  i.  8 ;  d/tapria  ir/oos  Odvarov  and  oi  irpos  Odvarov,  1  John 
v.  10  f .  ;  there  is  an  o.ku>v  ap-aprdveiv,  1  Clem.  ii.  3  =  dyvowv  ttoiclv, 
1  Tim.  i.  13.  Other  expressions  are  employed  :  dp.apna's  dvaypd<f>uv, 
iXiy^iiv,  i£opi.o\oyeLO-6ai,  d<f>ievai,  i£a\euf>eiv,  IdcrOai.  The  notion  of 
sin  attaches  to  S.v6punro<;,  o-dp£  (Paul),  Koo-p-os  (John),  to  cucov  oxjtos  or 
tov  Koo-p.ov  tovtov,  avop.os  /caipds  (Barnabas).  Hence  fijv  Kara,  dvdpta- 
ttovs,  crapKiKol  koX  crca/icm/cai  iTn.6vp.icu,  Did.  i.  4,  Koapiov  iinvvpuv, 
Ign.,  Rom.  vii.  1,  and  conversely,  Koap,ov  vrjo-rivav  (vide  p.  268).  Evil 
desire  is  very  frequently  iTri6vp.ia,  seldomer  qSovrj,  both  as  a  rule  in 
the  plural  (with  an  essentially  different  meaning  from  that  in  the 
ethical  philosophers).  Here,  too,  regard  is  had  to  the  intention  : 
sins  of  thought  are  described  in  /3ov\eueo-8ai  Trovrjpd,  Herm.  V.  I.  i.  8, 
cf.  i.  2  ;  r)  fiov\r)  dvafiaiva  iirl  tt)v  KapSlav,  Siap.evfL  iv  rati  xapSi'ats, 
S.  IX.  xxviii.  4  f.     The  greatest  sin  is  disobedience  towards  God 
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supra)  :   avTiTa.TT£<rdai  tw  OeXrjfiaTi  airov,   1   Clem.,  evavrtoi  tivai 
rfj  yvw/j.r)  tov  8eov,  Ign.,  aircidciv  KVpiw,  Polyc. 

We  cannot  find  room  here  to  go  into  the  individual  virtues  and 
vices,  good  and  evil  works. 

We  content  ourselves  with  calling  attention  to  the  significance 
which  is  attached  to  a.yd.-n-q,  0iA.a8tA.0ta,  cpt.X.o£evia,  and,  in  general,  to 
duties  owed  to  the  community  :  frrrtu'  to  Koivoytpekh,  1  Clem,  xlviii. 
6;  aw^r/reiv  iripl  tov  koivtj  crv/i.tpepovTO';,  Barn.  iv.  10.  As  the  object 
of  this  sentiment  all  men  are  thought  of,  but  specially  the  Christians  : 
ipya^u'ifieOa  to  ayaBov  irpb<;  iravTa.'s,  p-akio-Ta  Si  7rpos  olkuov;  ttJs  7r«rTco>s, 
Gal.  vi.  10,  ek  dAA^Aovs  icai  eis  irairas,  1  Thess.  v.  15  ;  for  the 
narrowing  of  the  idea  in  John,  ride  p.  229.  The  notion  dSeAc^o'-njs 
comes  into  Christianity,  1  Pet.  ii.  17,  v.  9;  1  Clem.  ii.  4.  (In  (• 
Mace.  ix.  23,  x.  3,  it  describes  brotherhood  in  the  bodily  sense,  in 
1  Mace.  xii.  10,  17,  in  the  political  national  sense  ;  later,  it  narrows 
down  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  cloister,  and  is  employed  as  an 
honorary  designation  for  spiritual  dignitaries) ;  then  iKKk-qo-ia. 
appears,  Did.,  Herm.  (in  the  earlier  period  usually  of  the  single 
congregation,  even  the  house-church,  and  only  occasionally  of  the 
ideal  church) ;  r\  KaOoXix-q  eKKXjjo-ia,  Ign.,  Smyr.,  viii.  2.  To  this 
correspond  the  duties  of  to.  aira  (ppovtiv,  ofmotppovts  ilvai,  1  Pet.  iii. 
8,  tlprjvivf.lv  in  opposition  to  tpts,  o"Tao-is,  St^ooracri'a,  d/caTaoracn'a, 
iroA.tjU.oi  koI  yad^ai,  Jas.  iv.   1. 

The  only  other  point  is  to  note  especially  the  stress  laid  upon 
the  requirement  p.-q  Kaxov  dvrl  xa/coC  d7rooYSovai :  1  Thess.  v.  15;  1 
Pet.  ii.  23,  iii.  9  ;   Polyc,  ad  Phil.,  ii.  2  ;  Act.  Thorn.  55,  p.  42. 


Instead  of  going  into  detail,  let  us  take  a  short  glance  at  the 
nature  of  moral  instruction. 

It  had  two  roots — one  in  the  Greek  Orphic  societies,  the  other  in 
the  Jewish  O.T.  The  former  had  developed  an  essentially  negative 
form,  the  catalogue  of  vices  ;  the  latter  possessed,  along  with  the 
negations  of  the  decalogue,  rich  and  positive  treasures  in  the  pro- 
verb literature. 

Among  the  Orphics  ethical  instruction  had  an  eschatological  form, 
or  it  was  a  presentment  of  Hades.  The  future  recompense  of 
wickedness  is  pictured  in  single  types.  In  the  Nem>ia  of  the 
Odyssey,  Polygnotus  introduced  into  the  Lesche  of  the  Knidii  at 
Delphi  two  types  of  transgressors — one  who  had  sinned  against  his 
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father  and  is  now  strangled  by  him  in  the  mire  of  Acheron,  and  a 
temple  profaner  who  is  tortured  by  a  woman  poisoner,  Pausan.,  X. 
xxviii.  1  f.  do-c/3eia,  represented  in  the  iepdcriAos  and  the  iwiopKO'i, 
and  disrespect  for  parents  are  the  ground  types,  from  which  in  the 
course  of  time  a  rich  catalogue  of  vices  developed.  First  of  all 
there  came  in  injury  done  to  the  stranger,  then  murder,  adultery, 
greed,  etc.  With  the  oldest  Christian  form  of  these  katabaseis  we 
have  only  lately  become  acquainted  in  the  apocalypse  of  Peter,  with 
which  a  rich  literature  is  connected,  including  the  Acts  of  Thomas, 
55-58,  pp.  171  ff.,  Bonnet,  the  Apocalypse  of  Paul,  the  Theotokos 
Apocalypse,  and  various  others  down  to  Dante's  Inferno ;  cf.  A. 
Dieterich,  Nc/cui'a,  163  ff.,  with  a  table  affixed  embracing  the 
Christian  passages  and  also  my  review  in  the  Preuss.  Jahrbiichem, 
77,  1894,  375  ff.  As  a  characteristic  example  of  a  heathen  catalogue 
of  vices,  I  adduce  Lysis  the  Pythag.,  apud  Iamblichus,  de  vita  Pythag., 
xvii.  1 8,  p.  57,  Nauck  :  out  of  aKpacria  there  spring  a0e<r/noi  ya/xoi 
/cat  <p$opal  /cat  fn.iQa.1.  /cat  (at)  irapa  <pv<TLv  dSovat  /cat  <rc/>oSpat  tiv£S  t7U- 
Ovjxiai ;  out  of  TrXtove^ia  there  arise  apTrayai,  Aacrrcicu,  traTpoKTOviou, 
tcpocruAtat,  <j>app.aKeiat  /cat  ocra  tovtwv  aoe\<f>d. 

In  the  case  of  the  Jewish  instruction  we  must  start  from  Pro- 
verbs, Jesus  Sirach,  and,  above  all,  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  where  in  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  the  individual  virtues 
and  vices  in  their  causes,  their  occurrences,  and  their  consequences 
are  set  forth.  A  typical  instance  is  the  Jewish  proselyte-catechism. 
It  is  incorporated  in  Did.  1-6  and  Barn.  18-20,  and  is  used  also  in 
Hermas,  Mand.  1-3.  In  the  figure  of  the  Two  Ways,  found  also 
among  the  Orphics,  this  catechism  sets  forth  righteousness  and 
unrighteousness — the  former  in  detail,  chap,  i.-iv.,  the  latter  briefly 
in  a  catalogue  of  vices,  chap.  v.  ;  vide  Harnack's  small  edition  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles  and  the  edition  of  the  Didache  by 
Rendel  Harris,  who  connects  the  catalogue  of  vices  here  with  the 
Jewish  Viduis,  the  (later,  occasionally  alphabetically  arranged) 
confessions  of  the  Synagogue.  Special  attention  is  due  to  the 
enumeration  of  sins  of  omission  in  the  anonymous  Jewish  Apo- 
calypse, Steindorff,  Texte  und  Unters,  Neue  Folge,  II.  iii.  152. 
This  is  related  to  the  confessions,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  strongly 
reminiscent  of  Matt.  xxv.  -il  ff.  For  further  examples  of  catalogues 
of  vices,  vide  Sap.  Sal.,  xiv.  22  ff.  ;  Rom.  i.  28  ff,  xiii.  13  ;  1  Cor.  v. 
10  £,  vi.  9  f.  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  20  f.  ;  Gal.  v.  19  ff  ;  Col.  iii.  5  ff.  ;  Eph.  iv. 
31,  v.  3  ff. ;  1  Tim.  i.  9  f- ;  2  Tim.  iii.  2  ff— Test.,  XII.  patr.  Reuben, 
3,    Levi  17;   Enoch  Slav.,  x.  4   f . ;  Baruch   Gr.-slav.,  4,  8,  13;— 
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1  Clem.  xxxv.  5  ;  Polyc,  Phil.,  ii.  2  ;  Act.  Joh.  35  f.,  p.  168,  Bonnet ; 
Clem.,  Horn.,  i.  18,  xi.  27;  Clem.,  Recogn.,  iv.  36.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  these  very  catalogues  of  vices  were  afterwards  employed 
for  catechetical  instruction,  e.g.,  Gal.  v.  19-21,  in  Charles  the  Great's 
Gr.  Admonitio  Generalis,  a.d.  789,  chap.  82,  Monumenta  Germanise, 
Leges,  vol.  ii.  p.  6l. 

In  the  case  of  Paul  as  of  Lysis,  the  foundation  is  laid  in  the  two 
categories  of  iropvtia  and  ?rA<rov«£a,  1  Thess.  iv.  3  fF.  [where  it  is 
false  to  take  -rrpayixa,  v.  6,  as  a  euphemism  for  adultery].  The 
following  out  in  detail  is  very  fluctuating,  as  the  subjoined  table  of 
the  leading  passages  shows. 


1  Cor.  v.  1  Of. 

2  Cor.  xii.  20. 

Gal.  v.  19- 

Rom.  i.  29- 

Col.  iii.  5. 

TTOpVOl 

(2)  aKaOapcriO. 

Tropveta 

v.  24  f. 

Tropvua. 

TTOpVUO. 

aKadapaia 

anaOapcria 

dxa#apcria 

acreXyua 

acreXytLa 

v.    26    f.    unnatural 
vice. 

TrdOos 
liriQviu.0.  KaK-fj 

TrXcoveKTai 

dSixia,  Trovrfpia 

TrXtovt^ia  = 

dp7ray€S 

7rXcov€^ta,  xaxta 

eiScoAoAaYpcu 

eiSaAoAaTpeia 

<papfia.Keia 

i)(6pai 

<p#dvos,  <pdvos 

fiSuiXoXarpela 

(1)  epis 

epil 

tpts,  SoAos 

fijAOS 

fijAos 

KaKo-qdeia- 

opJV 

Bvp.OL 

Bv/xoi 

\l/i6vpurTa.L,  xaraAdAoi 

Ovpixxs 

ipiOelai 

IpiOeiai 

Btoo-rvyw,  ifipiorai 

xaxia 

xaraAaAicu 

SixoaTacriGU 

VTrep-q<f>avoi,  dA.d£ovcs 

f3Xacr<priiJua 

Aot'Saipos 

if/tOvpKT/XOl 

aipecrcis 

C(p€VpCTat   KaKUiV 

aicrxpoXoyia 

<pV(Ti<i>o"ets 

<p66voL 

yovevcriv  a7rei0€is 

<f>ev8o<s 

dxaTacrrao-iai 

KpOVOl 

do-wcroi,  dow#eroi 

fnidvcros 

fi.i6a.i 

daropyoi  [ao"7rov8ot] 

(a/M-a£) 

Kwfun 

dycAej^uovcs 

It  deserves  notice  that  tropvua  with  derivatives  occurs  about 
eighteen  times  in  Paul,  //.oixeia  only  five  times,  two  of  these  being 
in  quotations  from  the  decalogue. 

To  the  catalogues  of  vices  there  are  corresponding  lists  of  virtues, 
e.g.,  Gal.  v.  22  fF.  ;  1  Clem.  lxii.  2,  64  ;  usually  as  unarranged  as  the 
vices.  We  possess  examples  in  Hennas,  V.  hi.  viii.  3-7  ;  M.  VI.  ii. 
3  ;  S.  IX.  xv.  2  ;  in  the  first  of  these  there  are  seven  enumerated : 
it  lot  i%}  eyxpdreia,  dirAoT^s,  dxaxia,  o-cfivoTrji,  iTrio-rrj/XTj,  dydirrj,  each 
coming  from  the  one  preceding  it,  like  the  daughter  from  the 
mother  {iiri.o-T-qij.-q  in  v.  5  is  wrongly  put  in  between  airXoTyp  and 
dxaxia.,  which  are  always  joined,  cf.   V.  in.  ix.    1  ;  M.  ii.  1  ;  for  the 
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arrangement  in  v.  7  we  have  the  evidence  of  analogy  in  o-Jvecm, 
S.  ix.  In  the  second  passage  only  four  main  virtues  are  named, 
SiKatcxrvvT],  ayvtla,  cr€jj.v6Trji,  avrapKua.  (cf.  S.  V.  ii.  9)  ;  to  these  are 
to  be  added  the  practical  proofs  :  irav  epyov  SUaiov,  wao-a.  apcrr).  In 
the  third  passage  the  first  has  been  extended  to  an  enumeration  of 
twelve,  classified  as  four  stronger  :  n-foris,  ZyKparua,  8wa/xts,  /xaxpo- 
Ovfiia,  and  eight  weaker :  aTrXorq's,  a/caia'a,  ayvua,  lAapd-rrys,  aK-qOeia, 
crwecrts,  opAvoia,  aydirrj  (oweo-is  =  €7r«rr7}/xiy ;  [Aapdnys  to  be  specially 
noted  ! ;  8wa/us  [for  which  Lat.  Palat.  reads  patientia  =  v-n-opxtv-r),  cf. 
O.  von  Gebhardt,  Passio  S.  Theclae,  p.  xcvi.],  probably  the  capability 
which  results  from  ttio-tis  to  fulfil  God's  will). 

All  these  enumerations  are  similarly  unarranged  and  changeable. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  recensions  in  Did.  1-6  and  Barn.  18-20 
will  show  this. 

The  Pauline  form  of  the  table  of  domestic  duties  is  unique,  Col. 
iii.  12-iv.  2  ;  it  is  imitated  in  Eph.  v.  15-vi.  18  ;  later  on  this  kind 
of  ethical  and  detailed  instruction  was  transferred  to  the  sermons 
and  exhortations  designed  for  special  groups  in  the  Church,  as  they 
are  indicated  in  1  Clem.  i.  3  ;  Tit.  ii.  2-10  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  8-15,  v.  1  f, 
vi.  1  f.,  and  in  the  pseudo-Clem.  Epistles,  de  virginitate,  ii.  4,  are 
witnessed  to  for  the  third  century ;  vide  H.  Achelis,  Zeitschr.  f. 
N.  Tliche.  Wissenschaft,  i.,  1900,  96. 


There  is  a  wonderful  wealth  of  forms  of  moral  instruction  and 
expression.  From  this,  too,  it  is  possible  to  infer  the  richness  of 
the  moral  power  which  the  Gospel  bestowed  on  the  primitive 
Christian  communities. 
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Didache — continued. 

i.  6  302 

iv.  2  296 

iv.  7  302 

iv.  8  302 

vi.  2  279 

vii.  288 

viii.  1  287,  29:; 

viii.  3  287 

ix.  5  291 

x.  7  282 

xi.  1,  3  282 

xi.  7  282 

xi.  8  ff.  283 

xii.  3  f.  304 

xii.  4  299 

xiii.  4  282 

xiii.  7  297 

xiv.  1  f.  288,  289 

xv.  1  282,  285 

xv.  3  289 

xvi.  293 

xvi.  2  296 
Acta   Andrew,   ed.   M.   Bonnet, 
Acta   apostolorum   apocrypha, 
II.,  1898,  pp.  1-64— 

Passio  11,  p.  27  268 

12,  p.  28  257 

Acta       8,  p.  41  262 

Mart,  i   7,  p.  50  265 
Acta  Johannis  (as  above) — 
pp.  151-216 

5  p.  153  257 

6  p.  154  267,  398 
29  p.  166  258 

97.  101  199  ff-  273 

113  p.  213  262 

Ps.  Abdias,  v.  14  266 
Acta  Thom^e,    ed.    M.    Bonnet, 

Suppl.    codicis  apocryphi,    I., 
1883— 

i.  5  pp.  10,  6  398 

i.  6.  8  pp.  7  ff.  390 

i.  12  p.  11  262,  264 

ii.  20  p.  16  257,  267 

ii.  28  p.  21  261,  264 

ii.  29  p.  22  267 

iii.  36  p.  27  264 


Acta  Thom^e — continued. 
iii.  37  p.  28  259 

vi.  52  ff.  257 

vi.  55  p.  42  257 

vi.  58  p.  43  265 

viii.  p.  53  272 

ix.  p.  56  257 

ix.  p.  57  265 

ix.  p.  60  26.5 

ix.  p.  64  267 

xii.  p    81  265 

Mart.  p.  87  258 

„      p.  89  265 

Acta    Petri    cum     Simone,    ed. 
Lipsius,      Acta      apostolorum 
apocrypha,   I.,    1890 — 
2  p.  46  391 

Acta     Petri     et    Andrew,     ed. 
Bonnet,      Acta      apostolorum 
apocrypha,  II.,  1898 — 
20  p.  126  3H5 

HoMILI^E  ClEMENTIS 

iii.  22  263 

xv.  7  398 

xv.  9  26.5 

xv.  10  265 

Recog.  vii.  6  398 

ix.  6  398 

Ep.  Clem,  ad  Jac.  1  157 

Protev.  Jac,  16  390 

Ps.  Matt.,  xii.  390 

Justin — 

Dial,  xlvii.  169 

Iren^eus,  adv.  Hser. — 

I.         vi.  3  270 

I.     xxiv.  2  26l 

I.     xxvi.  2  171 

I.  xxviii.  1  26l 

III.         iii.  4  224 

Origines,  c.  Cels. — 

III.  59  xxxix 

VIII.  30  393,  398 
Hippolytus,  Refut. — 

i.\.  12  385 

Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles. — 

II.  i.  3  393 

II.  i.  4  395 

II.    xxiii.  4  393 
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Eusebius — continued. 

II.    xxiii.  5  397 

III.  v.  168 

III.        xx.  168 


III. 

xxxii. 

168 

IV. 

xxii. 

168 

IV. 

xxviii. 

397 

V. 

i.  14 

386 

V. 

iii.  2  f. 

397 

Epiphanius,  Haer. — 

XXX-13jl2^  [267,397 

xxx.  15  398 

lxxviii.  14  395 

Nic^ea,  18  Canon      193 
Marcus  Diaconus,  Vita  Porphyrii 

Gazensis  (Ed.  Teubn.) — 
89  p.  72  f.  390 
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Adultery,  xxv,  3,  43  f,  138,  180, 
209,  230,  257,  272,  335,  346, 
349  I,  367. 

Adulterers,  234. 

Age  classification,  286. 

ayvoia,  178. 

Alexandrine  Exegesis,  198. 

Allegorical  Interpretation,  72, 
149. 

dAAoT/DtC7rtO"K07T€tV,    181. 

Alms,  156,  302. 

Ambiguity,  272. 

Ambition,   146,    215,    221,    232, 

284,  312,  338,  346. 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  146  ff. 
Andrew,  Acts  of,  252,  262,  268. 
Angels,  38,  112,  202. 
avo/ua,  270. 
Antichrist,  91- 
Antinomianism,  224,  270. 
Antioch,  xxxiii,  99,    150,  l6l  f., 

235,  240. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  139- 
Apocalypse,    Jewish  (Steindorff, 

Elias-Apok.),  141. 

in  Hennas,  343. 

Apocalyptic,     Jewish,     89,    130, 

203. 
Apollos,  52,  62,  71,  77,  136. 
Apologists,  xxvii,  xxxii,  130,  179, 

263,  293,  371,  379. 
Apostasy,  190. 
from     Christianity,     xxvii, 

186,    191,   197  f.,    228,    233, 

315,  329  f. 
Final,  91,  268,  306. 


Apostasy  from  Paul,  107. 
Apostates,  164,  330,  333. 
Apostle,  63,   74    f.,  93    f.,    184, 

190,  247,   257,  282,  285,  291, 

295,  329,  339,  376. 
Apostles,  Acts  of  the,  xxix,  83, 

99,  143  f.,  147,  172. 
Apocryphal    Acts    of  the, 

252,  256,  274. 
False,  164,  227. 


Apostleship,  87,  107,  164. 
Apostolic  succession,  206. 
Apostolical  Council,  99,  151. 

decree,  152,  172,  219. 

Aristides,  xxvii,  xxxiii,  363. 

Armour,  184,  194. 

Arrogance,   255,   346.     See  also 

Pride. 
Asceticism,  39,  69,   104,  111  f., 

139,    171,    201    f.,    209,    228, 

249,  251,  258-268,  277,  280, 

304,  373,  376  f. 
Asia  Minor,  99-120,  175-194. 
Assemblies.     See  Meetings. 
a.Tapa£ia,  7. 
Athens,  13,  36,  82. 
Authority,  211. 

of  the  Apostle,  107. 

of  the    Church    Leaders, 


107. 


of  Jesus  Christ,  113. 


Balaam,  227,  253,  269. 
/Javavtros,  92,  384. 
Barbarism,  364,  368. 
Barnabas,  99,  143,  150,  162,  174. 
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Barnabas,  Epistle  of,  xxxi,  278, 

282,  292  f. 
Baptism,  xxx,   19   f.,    142,    243, 

288,  308,  341,  348. 

for  the  dead,  20,  66,  178. 

Baptismal    narrative    in    Gospel 

of  the  Hebrews,  170. 
Beatitudes,  156. 
Begging,  158,  170. 
Belief.     See  Faith. 
Beneficence,     141,     320.       See 

Charity. 
Beyond,  The,  308. 
Birth,  xxvi,  286. 
Bishops,    96,     106,     205,     239, 

242    £,    282,    284,    300,    327, 

335,  339,  375. 
Bitterness,  352. 
Blasphemy,  charge  made  against 

Christians,  102. 
Blaspheming  Christ,  186,  330. 
Blessing  and  curse,  188. 
Blood,  Eating  of,  152. 
Body,  132,  259. 

Care  of  the,  267. 

Discipline  of  the,  112,  259. 

Bond  men,  xxv. 

women,  xxv. 

service,  202. 

Branding  of  runaway  slaves,  118, 

386. 
Brother,  Name  of,  xxvi,  39,  54, 

63. 
Brotherhood,  The,  118,  129,  158, 

182,  188,  212,  248,  286,  368. 
Brotherliness,  349- 
Brotherly  kiss,  63,  87. 
love,  86  f,   169,   188,   194, 

201,  219,  229,  232,  255,  373. 
Burial,  xxvi,  145,  241,  286. 
Business  intercourse,  24,  90,  203, 

209,  314,  356. 
interests,  303,  356. 

Cain,  Cainites,  262,  271. 
Calumnies,    xxvii,    55,    64,    105, 

130,   178,  209,  244,  249,  257, 

321,  346. 


Care  for  the  belly,  26 1. 

other  churches,  204. 

the  family,  233. 

strange  brethren,  21 6. 

Casuistry,  139- 
Catechism,  279,  345  f. 
Catechumens,  346  f,  374. 
Catholicism,   109,  174,  205,  277 

ff.,  308. 
Celibacy,  39  ff.,  69,  137. 

Clerical,  285. 

Celsus,  xxxix,  371. 

Ceremonial.    See  Divine  Service. 

duties,  141. 

Charismatics,  211,  216,  221,  242, 

282  f. 
Charity,  Organised,  294,  296  f, 

378. 

Works  of,  xxvi,  201,  357  f. 

Chastity,  2,40,  42,  53,  152,  181, 

210,  244,  249,   261  f.,   305  f, 

346,  370. 
Cheerfulness,  319- 
Child-murder,  Ceremonial,  179- 
Children,  Innocence  of,  307,  342. 
Christianity,  246,  332. 

a  crime,  180. 

Christians,    Gentile,    64   f,   122, 

150,    155,    162,    171,    173   ff, 

184,  230. 
Jewish,    51,  64  f,   66,  72, 

84,    87,  1S8  £.,  160,  168  ff, 

198  f,  270  f.,  372,  378. 
Christology,   53,  223,   258,  273, 

322. 
Church,  The,  157,  187,  290,  295, 

308,  374. 

Concern  for  the,  327,  335. 

— —  Consciousness  of  forming  a, 

60,79,  87  JJ-.,  96,  211. 

constitution,  xxxiii,  10,  63. 

discipline,  157,  289  f,  370. 

Leaders    of    the,    88,     97, 

215,  307. 

Meetings  of  the,  303v  310. 

The    Primitive,    13,     141- 


148,  152,  184,  230. 
—  Unity  of  the,  239,  242. 
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Churches,    Family  character   of, 

144,  157,  286  f.,  289. 
Circumcision,    65    f.,     107,    111, 

153,  162,  165,  230. 
Circus,  249. 
Cleanliness,  353. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  258,  271, 

308. 
of  Rome,  IstEp.  of,xxx,  195, 

203-217,  250,  281,  287,  326. 
2nd     Ep.     of,     xxxii, 


278,  290. 
Clementine  Homilies,  184,  265. 
Clergy,  192,  247,  284,  290,  369. 
Clothing,  153,  183,  287,  303. 
Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  1 56. 
Collection,  The,  58  f.,  76,  105, 

144,  162. 
Colony,  Roman,  11,  82,  97. 
Colossae,  102-107,  111-115,  126. 
Colossians,   Ep.    to  the,  3,  4  f, 

174,  182. 
Commerce,  xxv,  13,  100,  324. 
Communism,     56,    1J/.3    f.,    265, 

271,  357. 
Community,  Duties  towards  the, 

279- 

Feeling    of,   60,    136,    142, 

188,  200,  247,  255,  275,   326, 
338,  373. 

Compassion,  169,  257,  301,  369. 

Confession,  29,  156,  181,  196  f, 
202,  221,  226,  238,  240,  247, 
256,  289,  291,  328,  368,  373. 

Fear   of,    200,     255,     275, 

292,  361. 

Joyous,  145,  156,  210,  227, 


256,  371. 
Confessors,  312  f.,  328  ff. 
Confidence,  307. 
Confiscation,  196,  292,  314,  328, 

357. 
Conscience,  28,  67,  175. 
Constitution,  62,  88,  157  J.,  174, 

189  f.,  201,  205,  214  /.,  220  f., 

242  ff.,  281  f,  335/.',  373. 
Contentment,  203,  208,  321, 

346. 


Continence,  111   f,   228,  260  ff. 

266,  312,  320,  340,  346. 
a  grace,  41,  202,   210,  260, 

279  ff. 
Corinth,  Church  of,  xxxiii,  1 1  ff., 

11-80,  89,  99,   106,  109,  HI, 

126,  129,  132,   135,  162,   175, 

203    f,     "210-217,    227,     254, 

259,  270,  373. 
Corinth,  The  offence  in,  48,  392. 

Town  of,  1 1  ff,  382. 

Corinthians,   Eps.    to   the,  xxix, 

11-80,  91,  392. 
Cosmopolitanism,  365. 
Covetousness,  3,  249,  258. 
Culture,  ."64. 

Curse,  Effects  of  the,  46,  389  ff 
Customs,  130. 
Cynics,  12,  23,  49,  52,  265. 

Deacons,  96,  106,  193,  240,  282, 

284,  327,  335,  339. 
Deaconesses,  1 80. 
Dead,  Fate  of  the,  88,  178. 
Death,  Cases  of,  62,  88,  286. 

Moral,  178. 

Decalogue,  141,  183. 
Deceit,  138,  146. 
Demons,  26  ff,  67. 
Denial,  329,  334. 
Devil,  67,  194,  31 6,  325. 

Sia<T7ropa,  l6l. 

Didache,    xxxiii,    xxxvi   f.,    278, 

288,  295  ff.,  310,  344. 
Dietetics,  127. 
Diligence,  92,  300. 
Su/rvXia,  316. 
Disciples,  150,  233. 
Discontent,  321,  352. 
Discord  in  the  Church,   98,   110, 

148,  167,  215,  220  f. 
Dishonesty,  90,  346,  355. 
Disinterestedness  of  Paul,  86. 
Disobedience,  177,  197,  321. 
Divisions,  125,  205. 
Divorce,  32,  335,  350  ff. 
Docetism,   223,    238,    245,    258, 

273. 
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Doctrine,  Disputes  about,  191- 
Domestic    duties,    Table   of,    2, 

4f.,  174,  182. 
Domination,  Desire  for,  191,  204, 

216,  284. 
Doubt,  316,  349. 
Drunkenness,  54,  64  f.,  178,  182, 

209,  305,  346. 
Dualism,  111,  258,  271,  280,  377. 
Duty,  Pastoral,  88,  201. 
of  reconciliation,  157,  289- 

Earnestness,  Moral,  xxxviii,  137, 

206  f. 
Ecclesiasticism,  228. 
Ecstasy,  238,  242. 
Edification,    Meetings   for,    310, 

345. 
Education,    187,   208,   300,   304, 

353,  369. 

of    the    Church    by    the 

apostle,  xxxv  fF.,  1-10,   54  f, 
80,  87  f,  132,  203. 

- — —  of  the    individual    by   the 

Church,  213. 
Egoism,  165. 
Egypt,  126  £,  277. 
Egyptians,  Gospel  of  the,    127, 

261  f.,  267,  272. 
Election,  177. 
Emancipation,  64. 
of  women,  38,  65,  70,  183, 

217,  227,  305. 

of  slaves,    118,    239,    249, 

306. 

Embassies,  204,  241. 
Embezzling,  xxv,  180,  356. 
Emperor-worship,  100,  226,  367. 
Encratism,  41,  127. 
Enemies,     Love    of,     xxv,     295, 

347,  370. 
Enthusiasm,  63,  92  f,    130,    145, 

177,  215,  374. 
Ephesians,  Ep.  to  the,  xxxi,  115, 

175-194. 
Ephesus,  xxxiii,  100  /.,  226,  228, 

233,  235,  245  f. 
Epistles,  Catholic,  xxxi,  278. 


Equality  of  master  and  slave, 
35,  118. 

of  man  and  woman,  36  ff. 

Eschatology,    91    f.,    181,    258 

268,  293,  375. 
Esoteric  and  Exoteric,  273. 
Essenes  and  Essenism,  112,  126, 

139,  142,  145,  158,  259,  393  f. 
Eternity,  128,  179. 
Eusebeia,  307. 
evxprja-Tos  (117),  357. 
Evil-doers,  180. 
Excesses,  3,   137,  178,  280,  286, 

320. 

in    eating    and    drinking, 

104,  132. 

Excommunication,    46,  93,   158, 

215. 
Exorcists,  101. 
Extortioner,  54. 

Faith,  109,  110,  124,  l6l,  177, 
194,  199,  207,  211,  226,  240, 
254,  301,  346  f. 

Bold,  136,  257. 

Justification  by,  1 66,  207. 

Family,  114,  262,  304,  314, 
349  ff. 

events,  xxxiii,  286. 


Fanaticism,  51,  179- 

Fasting,     xxvi,    128,     156,    268, 

287,  302,  341,  360. 
Fast-days,  141,  287,  340. 
Feeding  the  poor,  147. 
Festivals,  Jewish,  107,  111,   125, 

165. 
Fidelity,  Connubial,  352. 
Fire-raising,   Christians    charged 

with,   129. 
Firstlings    (  =  earliest   converts), 

190. 
First-fruits,  297. 
Flesh,  Sins  of  the,   3,   113,    132, 

374. 
Food,    Regulations    as   to,     107, 

111,   126  f,   161   f,   165. 
Forbearance,    346.      See    Long- 
suffering. 
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Fornication,  xxv,  43  f.,  68,  90, 
138,  152,  170,  186  f.,  227, 
258,  261,  346,  349  f. 

Freedom,  51,  56,  65,  111,  129, 
136,    188,  270,  308,  305. 

Freethinking,  64,  227  f. 

Funds,  Church,  59,  284,  299. 

Society,  6l. 

for  sick  and  dead,  327. 

Galatia,  99  f-,  102^110,  125, 
136,  163  ff„  373. 

Galatians,  Ep.  to  the,  102  ff.,  122. 

Galen,  263,  378. 

Galileans,  144. 

Give,  Readiness  to,  60,  84,  11 6, 
136,  143,  200,  296  f. 

Glossolaly,  1  8,  69. 

Gluttony,  258,  267,  320,  338, 
346. 

yvwo-is,  66,  127,  171,  173,  193, 
224,  227,  246,  251-276,  277, 
280  f.,  300,  308,  337,  376  f. 

Gnosticism,  xxxiii,  171,  173. 

God,  Fear  of,  181,  208,  307,  321, 
346. 

Gospel,  138,  141,  251,  258  f, 
275,  279  f,  308,  363,  376. 

Gospel  of  Paul,  70,  75. 

Gospels,  xxxii,  310. 

Gossip,  105,  187,  305. 

Greed,  102. 

Growth  of  the  Churches,  Out- 
ward, 174. 

Inward,  187. 

Guilt,  Feeling  of,  198,  312. 

Hades,    Preaching  of   Jesus  in, 

178. 
Hair,  Unshorn,  153. 
Hands,  Laying  on  of,  285. 
Hatred  of  Christians,  129  f.,  196. 

of  Humanity,  1 30. 

Health,  210. 

Heathendom,  3,  23  f.,  89,  133  f., 

151  1,161,178 /.,  218  f.,  227, 

231,  269,  305   f,  333  f,   351, 

364  fl.,  368. 


Hebrews,  Ep.  to  the,  xxxi,  113, 

195-203,  207. 

Gospel  of  the,  xxxix,  169, 

301. 

Hegesippus,      153,      168,      171, 

393. 
Hellenists,  147,  llfi  ff.,  218. 
Heresy,    164,    171,    189,  M3  /-, 

201   f,   205,  223,    224  f.,   237 

f.,   21-0,  2J,5  f,    252    f.,    281, 

304. 
Herrnas,  Shepherd  of,   xxxii,  2, 

290,  307,  309-362. 
r)<TVxd£civ ,  92. 
Hetairse,  37,  44,  138. 
Hierarchy,  189,  201,  238. 
Hierodules,  37,  4  4. 
High  priest,  Christ  as,  198. 

James  as,  154. 

Holiness,  146,  188,  342,  348. 
Holy   Ghost,  xxviii,    10,   15,   18, 

22,  53,  55,  109,  125,  147,  194, 

210,  278,  323,  372. 
Home,      Love     of,      147,     265, 

326. 
Honesty,  2,  313,  370. 
Honour,  Decree  of,  58. 

Places  of,  337,  347. 

Honourable  life,  212,   32],  323, 

346,  370. 

of  middle  classes,  179- 

— —  in  country  districts,  135. 
Hope,  177,   189,    197,   200,  203, 

209,  301. 
Hospitality,    158    f,     188,     201, 

207,  211,  216,   255,   299,  312, 

327,  357  ft. 
House-churches,  122,  196. 
Household,    Father    of   a,    305, 

314  ff.,  345,  352. 
Humanity,  366,  370. 
Humility,    159,    188,    193,    208, 

209,  212,  232,  236,  243,  248. 
Hypocrisy,   139,    178,   272,  280, 

293,  346. 

Idols,  27  f,  66,  89. 

Service  of,  3,  54,  178,  249. 
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Idols,  Sacrifice  to,  xxv,  24,  65, 

69,   125,    136,    152,   161,   186, 

219,  227,  266,  269. 
Ignatius,    xxxi,     204,    235-250, 

253,  268,  284. 
Ignorance,  Sins  of,  178,  308. 
Immaturity,  136. 
Immorality,  69,  163. 
Incest,  44  ff.,  52,  68. 
Indecision,  318. 
Indian  influences,  126. 
Individualism,    57,   62,    73,    79, 

211,  217,  280. 
Industries,  Great,  355. 
Innocence,  321,  346. 
Insincerity,  139- 
Insinuations    against    Paul,    59, 

75  f.,  107. 
against  the  Christians,  1 30, 

179,  286,  342  f. 

against  the  Gnostics,  275. 

Instruction,     Moral,    1    ff".,    104, 

208,  257,  345  f. 
Intellectualism,  225,  254  ff. 
Intercession,  194,  204,  212,  289, 

291. 

for  the  apostle,  87,  94. 

for  enemies,  156,  370. 

for  the  Jews,  154. 

for  rulers,  210,  292. 

with  martyrs,  241. 

Intercourse,  Social,  24,  334,  355. 
Inwardness,  156,  320,  347,  352. 
Itinerant  brethren,  295. 

James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
151  ff.,  168  ff,  174,  218, 
392  ff. 

Ep.  of,  223,  264,  278,  289- 

Jerusalem,  99,  102,  123,  141, 
144,  168,  288. 

Jesus,  cf.  Pattern,  xxxviii  f.,  8, 
27,  141,  149,  159,  167,  171, 
178,  250,  259,  265,  273,  376. 

Jews,  25,  37,  85,  127,  129, 
138  ff.,  226,  230  f.,  367  f. 

Hatred  of,  293. 

Taxation  of,  131. 


John,  173,  176,  218  ff,  233,  240, 

261. 
Acts    of,    252,    267,    273, 

398. 

Apocalypse  of,  xxxi,  225  ff. 

Eps.  of,  xxxi,  218  ff,  229  f- 

Gospel  of,  231  ff. 

School  of,  218. 

Writings  of,  193,  253. 

Joyousness,  90,    177,    197,  207, 

316  f,  359- 
Judaism,  xxxiii,  75  ff.,  85,  104, 

107  /.,    113    f.,    128    f.,    136, 

160-167,     172,     183    f,    198, 

246,  275,  288. 
Jude,  Ep.  of,  224,  253,  269. 
"Judge  not,"  156. 
Judge,  Unjust,  138,  170. 
Judgment,     The     Divine,     46, 

387  ff. 

Knowledge,  176,  199,  211,  321, 
346. 

Labour,  Moral  value  of,  93,  170, 

299,  304. 

Distaste  for,  93,  130. 

Laodicea,  103,  106,  226. 

Law,  9, 107-112,  125,  139, 141  f., 

156,   161   £,   169,   183  f,   198, 

246,  278  f. 

of  Christ,  xxxviii,  110,  155, 

184,  279- 

Evasion  of,  139. 

Jesus'  exposition   of,   142, 


155. 

Roman,  118  f. 


Lawsuits,  25,   29  ff,  56    f,    65, 

131,  217. 
Leaders,  xxviii,  88,  201. 
Legalism,  Pharisaic,  149  f. 
Letter,  Intercourse  by,  xxix,  13, 

84,  102,  121  f.,  204,  326. 
Letters  of  recommendation,  117, 

242,  299- 
to  the  Churches,  xxxi,  220, 

225  ff. 
Liberality,  301,  322,  347,  350  £. 
28 
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Libertinism,  37,  64  ff.,  73,  76, 
227,  268  ff.,  338. 

Liberty.     See  Freedom. 

Liturgical  functions,  282 ;  cf. 
Divine  Service  and  Cere- 
monial. 

Long-suffering,  188,  321. 

Love,  28,  115,  132  f.,  140  ff., 
177,  204  f.,  210,  226,  229, 
245,  250,  279,  301,  357,  368. 

of  husband  and  wife,  183. 

of  children,  1 83,  233,  300. 

Works  of,    257,  307,  346. 

See  also  Works  of  Charity. 

Lovelessness,  67,  79,  139. 
Lucian,  298,  371. 
Luke,  142  ff.,  151,  155,  264. 
Lukewarmness,  132,  197. 
Luxury,  183,  346,  355,  365. 
Lying,  138,  146,   187,  234,  307, 
321,  346. 

Maccabees,  139. 

Macedonia,  59,  81-97,  136,  373. 

Magic,  18  f.,  66,  100,  367. 

Magicians,  257. 

Magistracy,  130,    182,   210,   240, 

292,  370  f. 
Magnesia,  236,  246. 
Malice,  178. 
Mantic,  18  f.,  333,  344. 
Marital    relations,    Renunciation 

of,  40  f. 
Mark,  Gospel  of,  195. 
Marriage,  69,  114,  183,  203,239, 

349. 

Indissoluble,    32,    41,    305, 

350,  376. 

ordained  by  God,  41,  304. 

Rejection    of,    40,    26 1    ff., 


352. 
•  a  Second,  40,  285,  305. 


Marriages,  Mixed,  30/.,  69,  l6l, 

181,  335. 
Martyrs,  Worship  of,    236,   241, 

323,  328  f. 
Martyr-fanaticism,  256. 
Martyrdom,  149,    154,  156,    168, 


171,  190,  201,   210,   226,   233, 

235  f.,  256,  292,  328. 
Matthew,  Gospel  of,  155,  157. 
Matthias,  Traditions  of,  257. 
Meal,  144,  l6l,  328.     See  Lord's 

Supper. 
Mechanics,  303,  355. 
Meetings,  180,  197  f.,  296,  333. 
Men-pleasing,  165. 
Merchants,  303. 
Miracles,  257. 

Miracle,  Penal,  46  f.,  146,  387  ff. 
Missions,  32,   95,  124,  158,   162, 

181,  226,  232,  274,  290  f. 
Modesty,  210,  283,  300. 
jxovo.^lv,  296. 
Monasticism,  93. 

Money,  Love  of,  191,   203,   243, 

283,  284  f.,  366. 
Monotheism,  66,   113,   197,  199, 

26l,  331. 
Morality,  Ancient  preachers  of, 

135. 

Average,  175. 

■ Positive,  114,  181,  279  f- 

Twofold,  261,  279  ff- 

Motherhood,  233,  26 1,  304. 
Murder,  180,  230,  234. 
Mysteries,  19- 
Myth,     Mythology,     251,     367, 

375. 

Name  of  Jesus  Christ,  1 5,  46,  55, 

180. 
Nature,  Deification  of,  270. 

Order  of,  38,  209. 

Natural   and   moral,  65,   259   f-, 

271  f. 
Nazarite,  154,  393. 
Neophytes,  345. 
Nero,  Persecution  under,  130. 
Neo-Platonism,  379. 
Neo-Pythagoreans,      126,      143, 

259,  396. 
Nicolaitans,  227,  264. 
Nominal  Christianity,  248. 
Novelty,  Desire  for,  209. 
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Oath,  308. 

Obedience,  108,  124,  176  f.,  192, 

204,  207,  243,  247,  277,  373, 

to  rulers,  129,  210. 

Offering,  202.     See  Sacrifice. 
Offerings,  62,  190,  297,  303. 
Office,    88,   148,    189  f.,  214  f., 

281  f. 

Magisterial,  265. 

Officials,  Payment  of,  cf.  Office. 

Officiousness,  92. 

Oil,  Use  of,  153,  267. 

Opinion,  Public,  92. 

Opus  operatum,  320. 

Order,  22,  189,  205,  281,  353. 

Ornaments,  183,  265. 

Orphic  societies,  2,  1 26,  259. 

Other-worldliness,  200,  204. 

Outside-World,     Judgment     of, 

92. 
Influence  of  Church  upon, 

96. 

Parables  of  Jesus,  138,  170. 

irapov<ria,  42,  91,  95. 

Parties  in    the    Church,    71  ff., 

Ill,  136,  149  ff,  211,  338  f. 
Passion,  Christ's,  184,  212. 
Passover,  183,  267. 
Pastoral     Epistles,    xxxvii,    253, 

261,  266,  278,  282,  295,  298. 
Patience,  226. 
Pattern,  Apostle  as,  292,  323. 

Clergy  as,  284  f. 

Elders  as,  192. 

God  as,  302,  322. 

Jesus  as,  8,  97,  115,  183, 

193,  209,  213,  232,  240,  243, 

247,  267,  293,  322,  373. 
Macedonian    Churches    as, 

90. 
Old    Testament    as,    183, 

207. 

Parents  as,  208. 


Peculium,  385. 
Penance,  128. 
Pergamum,  226,  382. 
Peripatetics,  126,  396. 
Persecution,   87,   129,   145,   177, 

189,   196  ff.,    203,    226,   233, 

256,  292,  325,  828  f. 
Peter,  145  ff.,  150,  157,  162  ff, 

168,  174,  190,  218,  326,  393, 

398. 
1st  Ep.  of,  175,  181,  203, 

207. 

2nd  Ep.  of,  253. 

Apocalypse  of,  257. 

Preaching  of,  310. 


Paul,  xxxv  ff,  1-137,  149  f,  160 
ff,  173  ff,  205  ff,  217  f,  244, 
259,  270,  278,  291,  350. 

Peace,  93,  188,  205,  210,  212. 


Petrine  party  in  Corinth,  72. 
Pharisaism,  111,  114, 189 ff.,  149, 

160,  210,  311,  319- 
Pharisees,  189  ff.,  145,  167. 
Philadelphia,  226,  235,  240,  246. 
Philemon,  Ep.  to,  115-120,  386. 
Philippi,  xxx,  81-86,  93-98,  241, 

244. 
Philosophy,  xxviii,  135,  276. 
Phrygia,  40,  100,  102-107,  111- 

115,  136,  253,  373. 
Piety,  127,  147,  321. 
Pliny,  xxxv,  180,  185,  371. 
Plotinus,  255,  271. 
Pneumatics,  255. 
Politics,  130,  181,  309,  325. 
Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  xxxii,  224, 

239-250,  284. 

Ep.  of,  xxxii,  244. 

Poverty,  84,  91,  144,  210,  255. 

as  ideal,  264,  304. 

Practical  Christianity,  189,  200, 

207,  219,  230,  245,  301,  347, 
373. 
Prayer,   xxvii,    41,    132,    141    f., 
156,   177,  194,  202,   206,  212, 
230,  240,  287  f,  317,  340. 

Hours  of,  141,  287. 

Lord's,  287. 

Meetings  for,  245,  342. 

Preaching,  xxxii,  239,   290,  294, 

343. 
Precedence,  Quarrels  about,  337. 
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Presbyters,  Presbytery,  157,  190, 
214  f.,  242,  285,  216,  335. 

Pride,  132,  138  f.,  209,  239, 
245,  249,  269,  280,  312. 

Priest,  282,  288,  394. 

Prisoners,  196,  201,  204,  297, 
359. 

Procreation,  40,  127,  26 1. 

Professions,  Dishonourable,  239, 
249. 

Progress,  187,  229,  375. 

Progressive  Christianity,  223. 

Propaganda.  See  Heresy,  Juda- 
ism, Missions. 

Property,  56  f.,  257,  26l,  264. 

Private,  56  f.,  143. 

Prophets,    Old  Testament,   130, 

140,  159,  183,  238,  341. 

Christian,    16    f.,    69,   158, 

192,  219  f-,  228,  242,  282,  295, 
309  f-,  314,  317,  333,  340, 
357  f. 

False,  275,  337,  344. 


Prophetesses,  227  f.,  264,  305. 
Proselytes,  2,   31,  36,   123,   147, 

161,  167,  331,  388. 
Proverb-literature,  149,  278,  344. 
Psalms,  114. 
Psychic,  255. 

Punishment,  Corporal,  118,  354. 
Purity  of  heart,  159,  206. 
Pythagoreans,  143. 

Rabbinical  theories,  31,  49,  169. 
Rabbinism,  Christian,  153,  l6l. 
Rationalism,  66,  89- 
Rechabites,  154. 
Recompense,  Future,  196,  199- 
Reconciliation,  Need  for,  198. 
Relics,  Worship  of,  241. 
Renunciation,  241. 

of  rights,  57,  347. 

of  revenge,  xxv,   90,    133, 

188,  240. 
Repentance,  48,  197,  208,  244. 
Preaching    of,   xxviii,   306, 

309,  321,  328. 
a  Second,  330,  341. 


Responsibility,  257,  289- 
Resurrection,    53,    66,    89,    258, 

305. 
Revelations,    238,    242,   309    ff., 

339,   343. 

of  hell,  257. 

Rich,  The,  210,  324,  356  f.,  359- 
Riches,  303,  334,  347. 
Righteousness,  164  f.,  194,  207, 

230,  301,  346. 
Romans,  Ep.  to  the,  2,  5,  121  f., 

182,  202. 
Rome,  xxxi,  83,  93,  112, 121-133, 

129  ff.,  163,  166,  182, 195-210, 

235,  238,  241,   264,  266,  277, 

309,  323  f.,  381  f. 

Sabbath,     128,     141,    149,    156, 

161,  230. 
Sacraments,  19  f-,  341  f. 
Sacrifice,     140,     156,    198,    230, 

288. 
Sacrilege,      Christians     charged 

with,  102. 
Sadducees,  139. 
Saints,  67,  137,    146,   187,  200, 

230,  361. 
Salary,  285,  297. 

Salvation,  Certainty  of,  194,  199- 

Economy  of,  175. 

Samaria,  150,  231. 
Samaritan  woman,  233. 
Sanctification,     137,     166,     209, 

231,  372. 

Satan,  46,  164.     See  Devil. 
Sayings  of  the   Lord,   41,    155, 

"l72,  185,  213,   248,   252,   279, 

308,  313,  373. 
Schisms, 

Scribes,  139,  167. 
Scripture,  Authority  of,  183. 

Falsifying  of,  267. 

Knowledge  of,  279- 

Reading  of,  230. 

Sect,  127,  167,  275. 
Secularisation,  96,  98,  204,  229, 

291,    303,    306,    333   f.,    355, 
36l,  376. 
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Self-denial,  205. 
Self-mutilation,  263. 
Sensuality,  114,  271,  321,  334. 
Sermon,     207,    301.       See    also 
Preaching. 

on  the  Mount,  xxxiv,  133, 

347. 

Servants,  Men-  and  maid-,   144. 

Cf.  slaves. 
Service,  Divine,  16  ff.,  202,  206, 

230,  245,  286,  889  f 

Personal,     83,    94,     117, 

386  f. 

on  behalf  of  the  Church, 

192,  215,  247,  301. 

on  behalf  of  the  state  in 

Athens,  57. 

Seven,  The,  147. 
Shamelessness,  260,  272,  366. 
Sick,     Visitation    of,    201,    257, 

286,  297,  349. 
Sickness,  Cases  of,  62. 
Simplicity,  206,  257,  321,  346. 
Sincerity,  xxxviii,  107. 
Sinlessness,  223. 
Sinners,  Saviour  of,  xxxix. 
Sin,    Confession    of,    229,    289, 

310-318,  343. 

Consciousness     of,    xxviii, 

170,  208,  229,  288,  312,  360. 

Deadly,  229. 

Forgiveness    of,   208,  312, 

307. 

Sister    (  =  Christian),    39,    315, 

352  f. 
Slaves,   11,  33  f,  66,   105,   114, 

115-120,  144,   185,   204,   239, 

249,    299,   306,    324,   353  f., 

365  f ,  368,  383  ff. 

Emancipation  of,  35,   118, 

354,  385. 

Smyrna,  226,  235,  240. 
Sobriety,  92,  177,  244,  284. 
Social  conditions,  12,   62,  90  f., 
187,  368  f. 

intercourse,  24  f. 


Speculation,  177,  225,  229,  251, 

277,  308. 
Speech,  Freedom  of,  15,  38,  281. 
Spiritualism,  251  f.,  258. 
State,  131,  292,  325,  364  f      Cf 

Magistracy. 
Statistics,     Ancient,     xxxiii    f., 

381  ff. 
Stoics,  7,  33,  53,    119,   126,   258, 

379. 
Strangled,  Things,  152. 
Suffering,  87,  96,  106,  145,  189, 

197  f.,  203,  226,  320. 
Suicide,  367,  370. 
Sunday,    16,    58,   60,    180,    230, 

288. 
Superstition,  101,  180,  367. 
Supper,  Lord's,  22  f,  60 ff.,  217, 

255,  263,  269,  288  f,  339- 
Sustenance,  266  f. 
Synagogue,    1,  26,   64,   75,   129, 

131,  163,  185,   231,   294,   332, 

372. 

Adherents  of,  131. 

Tacitus,  xxxv,  130,  179  £,  367. 
Talmud,  155,  169  ff.,  170. 
Taxes,  130. 

Teachers,    106,    110,    201,    254, 
283  f. 

Itinerant,  282  f,  297,  357. 

Temple,  149,  185. 

tax,  131,  156. 

Testament,  Old,   108,   112,   172, 

189,  157,  172,  183  f,  198,205, 

213,  227,  246,   253,  26l,  293, 

310,  373. 
Thanksgiving,  187,  288. 
Theatre,  36,  249- 
Theft,  138,   180,   186,  257,  272, 

306,  347. 
Theosophy,  112. 
Therapeutse,  118,  127,  397. 
Thessalonica,  xxx,  2,  81-93,  98, 

130,  136. 
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DRUMMOND  (Dr  JAMES,  LL.D.).    Philo  Judasus ;  or,  The 
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Fourth  Impression.  8vo,  cloth.  4s.  6d.  net.  See  Crown 
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German  edition  by  Rev.  W.  Tudor  Jones,  Ph.D.,  with  a  special 
preface  by  the  Author.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 
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EUGENE-FASNACHT  (G.).  Eugene's  Student's  Compara- 
tive Grammar  of  the  French  Language,  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of 
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Being  Vol.  III.  of  Dr  Harnack's  New  Testament  Studies.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth.     5s.  net.     Vol.  26  in  the  Crown  Theological  Library; 

for  list,  see  p.  36. 
Bible  Reading  in  the  Early  Church.    Forming  Vol.  V.  of  New 

Testament  Studies.     5s.net.    See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  37. 
The  Constitution  and  Law  of  the  Church  in  the  First 

Two  Centuries.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    5s.  net.    Vol.  3r  in  the  Crown 

Theological  Library,  p.  37. 
The  Date  of  the  Acts  and  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.    Cr.  8  vo, 

cloth.    5  s.  net.    Forming  Vol.  IV.  in  Dr  Harnack's  New  Testament 

Studies,  and  Vol.  33  in  the  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  37. 
History  of  Dogma.    Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition. 

Edited  by  the  late   Rev.  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,   D.D.     7  vols.  8vo, 

cloth,  each  10s.  6d. ;  half-leather,  suitable  for  presentation,  12s.  6d. 

See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  44. 
Letter  to  the  "Preussische  Jahrbiicher"  on  the  German 

Emperor's  Criticism  of  Prof.  Delitzsch's  Lectures  on  "  Babel  and 

Bible."  Translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders.  6d.net. 
Luke,  the  Physician.    Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson, 

M.A.     Being  Vol.  I.  of  Dr  Harnack's  New  Testament  Studies. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5s.  net.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  37. 
The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First 

Three  Centuries.      Second,   revised  and  much   enlarged  Edition. 

25s.  net.      Forming  Vols.  19  and  20  in  Theological  Translation 

Library,  New  Series  ;  see  p.  44. 

Monasticism  :  Its  Ideals  and  History ;  and  The  Confes- 
sions of  St  Augustine.  Two  Lectures.  Translated  into  English  by 
E.  E.  Kellet,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Marseille,  Ph.D.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  3s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  28  in  the  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  37. 

The  Sayings  of  Jesus.     Being  Vol.  II.  of  Dr  Harnack's  New 

Testament  Studies.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5s.  net.     Forming  Vol.  23 

in  the  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  37. 
— —  What  is  Christianity  ?   Translated  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders. 

Third  and  Revised  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d.  net.     Forming 

Vol.  5  in  the  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  36. 
and  Prof.  W.  HERRMANN,  of  Marburg.     Essays  on  the 

Social  Gospel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     4s.  net.     Forming  Vol.  18  in 

the  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  36. 
HARNACK  (AXEL).     Introduction  to  the  Elements  of  the 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.    From  the  German.    Royal  8vo, 

cloth.     1  os.  6d. 
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HARRIS  (Prof.  D.  FRASER).      Nerves.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 

is.   net;   leather,   2s.   6d.   net.     Forming  Vol.   79  in  the   Home 

University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 
HARRISON  (JANE,  LL.D.,  D.Litt).    Ancient  Art  and  Ritual. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  75 

in  Home  University  Library  ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 
HART  (EDWARD,  Ph.D.).  Chemistryfor  Beginners.  Sm.  i2mo. 
Vol.  I.   Inorganic.     Pages  viii+188.     55  Illustrations  and 

2  Plates.     4th  Edition.     4s.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  II.  Organic.     Pages  iv  + 98.     n  Illustrations.     2s.net. 
Vol.  III.  Experiments.     Separately.     60  pages,     is.  net. 

Second  Year  Chemistry.    Sm.i2mo.    165pp.   3iMus.    5s.net. 

HARTLAND  (EDWIN  SYDNEY,  F.S.A.).  Ritual  and  Belief. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  Religion.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d.  net. 
HATCH  (Rev.  Dr).     Lectures  on  the   Influence  of  Greek 

Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian   Church.     Edited  by    Dr 

Fairbairn.     Hibbert  Lectures,    1888.      3rd   Edition.     8vo,    cloth. 

10s.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 
HAUSRATH   (Prof.  A.).     History  of  the  New  Testament 

Times.    The  Time  of  the  Apostles.    Translated  by  Leonard  Huxley. 

With  a  Preface  by  Mrs  Humphry  Ward.    4  vols.    8vo,  cloth.     42s. 

(Uniform  with  the  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series.) 
History  of  the  New  Testament  Times.     The  Time  of 

Jesus.     Trans,  by  the  Revs.  C.  T.  Poynting  and  P.  Quenzer.     2  vols. 

8vo,cloth.  12s.  .S^TheologicalTranslation  Library, Old  Series, p. 45. 
HAWORTH    (PAUL    LELAND).      Reconstruction    and 

Union,   1865-1912.     F'cap.  8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d.  net. 
HEATH  (FRANCIS  GEORGE).     Nervation  of  Plants.     By 

the   well-known  Author  of   "Our  Woodland  Trees,"  "The  Fern 

World,"  etc.     Well  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

All  About  Leaves-   Well  Illustrated,  some  in  colours.   4s.  6d.  net. 

HEBREW  TEXTS,  in  large  type  for  Classes  : 

Genesis.    2nd  Edition.    i6mo,  cloth,    is.  6d.    Psalms.     i6mo, 

cloth,    is.    Isaiah.    i6mo,  cloth,     is.    Job.     i6mo,  cloth,     is. 
HEESS  (J.  K.,  Ph.C).     Practical  Methods  of  the  Iron  and 

Steel  Works  Chemist.     Pp.  60.     Cloth.     4s.  6d.  net. 
HENSLOW  (Rev.  G.).    The  Vulgate ;  The  Source  of  False 

Doctrine.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d.  net. 
HERDMAN   (W.  A.).     Ascidia.     With   5   Plates.     2s.  net.     See 

Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Committee  Memoirs,  p.  42. 
HERFORD  (Rev.  R.  TRAVERS).    'Christianity  in  Talmud 

and  Midrash.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     18s.  net. 
Pharisaism  :  Its  Aims  and  its  Methods.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

5s.  net.     Forming  Vol.  35  in  the  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  36. 
HERRMANN  (Prof.  WILHELM).    The  Communion  of  the 

Christian  with  God.    Trans,  from  the  new  German  Ed.  by  Rev.  J.  S. 

Stanyon,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  R.  W.  Stewart,  B.D.,  B.Sc.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 

4s.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  15  in  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  36. 
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HERRMANN    (Prof.   WILHELM).      Faith   and   Morals. 

New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     4s.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  6  in 
the  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  36. 
HEWITT  (C.  GORDON,  B.Sc).    Ligia.    With  4  Plates.     2s.net. 

See  Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Memoirs,  p.  43. 
HIBBERT  JOURNAL:  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Religion 
Theology,  and  Philosophy.     Edited  by  L.  P.  Jacks  and  G.  Dawes 
Hicks.     In  quarterly  issues,  2s.  6d.  net;  or  yearly  volumes  bound 
in  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net.     Annual  Subscription,  10s.  post  free. 
HIBBERT    JOURNAL    SUPPLEMENT,    1909,    entitled 
JESUS   OR   CHRIST?     Containing   18    Essays   by  leading 
Theologians  and  Thinkers.     Super  royal  8vo,  cloth.     5s.  net. 
HICKSON   (SYDNEY  J.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.).    Alcyonium.    With 
3    Plates.      Price    is.    6d.    net.      See   Liverpool    Marine    Biology 
Committee  Memoirs,  p.  42. 
HILL  (ARTHUR  E.,  Ph.D.).     Qualitative  Analysis.     i2mo, 

cloth.     4s.  6d.  net. 
HINDS    (J.    I.    D.,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.).      Qualitative    Chemical 

Analysis.     8vo,  cloth.     Pages  viii  + 266.     8s.6d.net. 
HINKS  (A.  R.,  M.A.).    Astronomy.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net; 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  31  in    the  Home  University 
Library  ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 
HIRST  (F.  W.,  M.A.).    The  Stock  Exchange.     F'cap.   8vo, 
cloth,  is.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  5  in  the  Home 
University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 
HOBHOUSE   (Prof.   L.  T.,  M.A.).     Liberalism.     F'cap.   8vo, 
cloth,    is.    net;  leather,   2s.    6d.   net.     Forming   Vol.    21    in  the 
Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 
HOBSON  (J.  A.,  M.A.).    The  Science  of  Wealth.     F'cap.  8vo, 
cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  16  in  the  Home 
University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 

Character  and  Life.     See  p.  5. 

HOFER   (E.).     Erzahlungen.     3s.     See  Army   Series  of  French 

and  German  Novels,  p.  35. 
HOFF  (J.  H.  VAN'T).    Studies  in  Chemical  Dynamics.     Re- 
vised and  enlarged  by  Dr  Ernst  Cohen,  Assistant  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory   of   the    University   of   Amsterdam.      Translated   by 
Thomas  Ewan,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 
HOLDERNESS(SirT.  W.,  K.C.S.I.).    Peoples  and  Problems 
of  India.     The  Author  is  Secretary  of  the  Revenue,  Statistics,  and 
Commerce  Department  of  the  India   Office.     F'cap.    8vo,  cloth, 
is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.    net.     Forming   Vol.    37    in   the   Home 
University  Library ;  see  p.  39. 
HOLLINS  (DOROTHEA).     The  Quest.    A  Romance  of  De- 
liverance.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.     4s.  6d.  net. 
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HOME  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  OF  MODERN  KNOW- 
LEDGE. Every  volume  is  specially  written  for  this  Library  by 
a  recognised  authority  of  high  standing.  Each  volume  is  complete 
and  independent,  but  the  series  has  been  planned  as  a  whole  to 
form  a  comprehensive  library  of  modern  knowledge.  The  Library 
is  published  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  and 
Mr  Herbert  Fisher  of  Oxford,  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson  of 
Aberdeen,  and  Professor  William  T.  Brewster  of  New  York. 
Each  volume  consists  of  256  pages  and  is  issued  bound  in  cloth  at 
is.  net,  or  in  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.     For  list  of  volumes,  see  p.  39. 

HORNELL  (JAMES,  F.L.S.).  Report  to  the  Government  of 
Baroda  on  the  Marine  Zoology  of  Okhamandal  in  Kattiawar. 
With  Supplementary  Reports  on  Special  Groups  by  other 
Zoologists.   Demy  4to,  cloth,  with  full-page  Plates.   Parti.   15s.net. 

HOWE  (J.  L.,  Washington  and  Lee  University).  Inorganic 
Chemistry  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  Being  a  Second  Edition 
of  "  Inorganic  Chemistry  according  to  the  Periodic  Law."  By 
F.  P.  Venable  and  J.  L.  Howe.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     12s.  6d.  net. 

HUGO  (VICTOR).  Les  Misenibles:  Les  Principaux 
Episodes.  Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  the  late  J.  Boi'elle. 
2  vols.      6th  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Each  3s. 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris.      Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 

Colleges.  By  the  late  J.  Boi'elle.  2  vols.  2nd  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     Each  3s. 

HUNTER  (Rev.  J.,  D.D.).  De  Profundis  Clamavi,  and 
Other  Sermons.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth.     5s.  net. 

God  and  Life.      A  Series  of  Discourses.     Uniform  with  "  De 

Profundis  Clamavi."     Cloth.     5s.  net. 

The  Coming'  Church.     A  Plea  for  a  Church  simply  Christian. 

Cloth,     is.  6d.  net. 

ILBERT  (Sir  C.  P.,  K.C.B.).  Parliament:  its  History,  Con- 
stitution, and  Practice.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d. 
net.    Forming  Vol.  1  in  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

IMMS  (A.  D.,  B.Sc.  Lond.).  Anurida.  With  7  Plates.  4s.net. 
See  Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Memoirs,  p.  43. 

ISGROVE  (ANNIE,  M.Sc).  Eledone.  With  10  Plates.  4s.  6d. 
net.     See  Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Memoirs,  p.  42. 

JACKS  (L.  P.),  Editor  of  the  Hibbert  Journal.  Mad  Shepherds 
and  Other  Human  Studies.  With  a  frontispiece  drawing  by  Leslie 
Brooke.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     4s.  6d.  net. 

All  Men  are  Ghosts.    5s.  net. 

Among  the  Idolmakers.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5s.  net. 

The  Alchemy  of  Thought,  and  Other  Essays.     Demy  8vo, 

cloth.     10s.  6d.  net. 

JEREMIAS  (Prof.  ALFRED).  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Light  of  the  Ancient  East.  The  Translation  is  edited  by  Professor 
C.  H.  W.  Johns  of  Cambridge.  With  a  large  number  of  Illustra- 
tions. In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  at  25s.  net.  See  Theological 
Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  45. 
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JOHNSTON  (Sir  H.  H.,  K.C.B.,  D.Sc).    The  Opening-up  of 

Africa.    (With  Maps.)    F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather  zs.  6d.  net. 

Forming  Vol.  12  in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 
Views  and  Reviews.     Essays  on  Racial,  Political,  and  Colonial 

Questions.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     3s.  6d.  net. 
JOHNSTONE  (J.).    British  Fisheries :  Their  Administration 

and  their  Problems.     A  short  account  of  the  Origin  and  Growth  of 

British  Sea  Fishery  Authorities  and  Regulations,      ros.  6d.  net. 
Cardium.     With   7  Plates.     Price  2s.  6d.  net.     See   Liverpool 

Marine  Biology  Memoirs,  p.  42. 
JONES.    The  Freezing  Point,  Boiling  Point,  and  Conduc- 
tivity Methods.    i2mo.    Pages  vii  +  64.     14  Illustrations.    3s.net. 
JONES  (Rev.  R.  CROMPTON).    Hymns  of  Duty  and  Faith. 

Selected  and  Arranged.  247pp.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth.  2ndEdition.  3s.  6d. 
Chants,  Psalms,  and  Canticles.     Selected  and  Pointed  for 

Chanting.     i8mo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 
Anthems.     With  Indexes  and  References  to  the  Music.     i8mo, 

cloth,     is.  3d. 

The  Chants  and  Anthems.     Together  in  1  vol.     Cloth.     2s. 

A  Book  of  Prayer.    In  Thirty  Orders  of  Worship,  with  Additional 

Prayers  and  Thanksgivings.     i8mo,  cloth.     2s.  6d.     With  Chants, 

in  1  vol.     i8mo,  cloth.     3s. 
JONES  (Rev.  W.  TUDOR,   Ph.D.).    An   Interpretation  of 

Rudolf  Eucken's  Philosophy.     Crown  8vo.     5s.  net. 

JORDAN   (DAVID  STARR).    The  Stability  of  Truth.    A 

Discussion  of  Reality  as  Related  to  Thought  and  Action.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     3s.  6d.  net. 

JORDAN  (HUMFREY  R.,  B.A.).  Blaise  Pascal.  A  Study  in 
Religious  Psychology.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     4s.  6d.  net. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  LINNEAN  SOCIETY.  Botany.  At 
various  prices.  Index  to  Journal  (Botany),  20s.  Zoology.  At 
various  prices.  General  Index  to  the  first  20  vols,  of  the  Journal 
(Zoology)  and  the  Zoological  portion  of  the  Proceedings,  20s. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  QUEKETT  MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB.  Nos.  1-26,  is.  net;  Nos.  27-31,  2s.  6d.  net.  1893, 
No.  32,  and  following  Nos.,  half-yearly  3s.  6d.  net. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY,  containing  its  Transactions  and  Proceedings,  with 
other  Microscopical  information.  Bi-monthly.  Previous  to  1893 
at  various  prices ;  after  that  date  bi-monthly,  each  6s.  net. 

KAPP  (GISBERT,  D.Eng.,  M.I.E.E.,  M.I.C.E.).  Electricity. 
The  Author  is  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  the  University  of 
Birmingham.  (Illustrated.)  F'cap.  8vo, cloth,  is.net;  leather,  2s.  6d. 
net.     Forming  Vol.  58  in  the  Home  University  Library;  see  p.  41. 

KAUFFMAN  (RUTH  and  R.  W.).  The  Latter  Day  Saints  : 
A  Study  of  the  Mormons  in  the  Light  of  Economic  Conditions. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d.  net. 
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KAUTZSCH  (E.,  Professor).    An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the 

Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  With  Chronological  Tables  for 
the  History  of  the  Israelites.  Translated  by  John  Taylor,  D.Litt., 
M.A.,  etc.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.    6s.  6d. 

KEIM'S  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazara :  Considered  in  its  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Life  of  Israel,  and  related  in  detail.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Arthur  Ransom  and  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
Geldart.  In  6  vols.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  each.  See  Theological 
Translation  Fund  Library,  p.  46. 

KEITH  (A,  M.D.,  LL.D.).  The  Human  Body.  The  Author  is 
Conservator  of  Museum  and  Hunterian  Professor,  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  (Illustrated.)  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d. 
net.    Forming  Vol.  5 7,  Home  University  Library  ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

The  Antiquity  of  Man.     With  many  Illustrations.     7s.  6d.  net. 

KENNEDY  (Rev.  JAS.).     Introduction  to  Biblical  Hebrew, 

presenting   Graduated  Instruction   in    the   Language  of  the  Old 
Testament.     8vo,  cloth.      12s. 
Studies  in  Hebrew  Synonyms.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.    5s. 

KER  (Prof.  W.  P.,  M.A.).     English  Literature:  MediaEval. 

F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  43 
in  the  Home  University  Library  ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

KIEPERT'S  Wall-Maps  of  the  Ancient  World— 

Wall-Map  of  Ancient  Italy.  Italia  antiqua.  For  the  study  of 
Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Dionysius,  etc.  Scale  1  :  800,000.  Mounted 
on  rollers,  varnished.     20s. 

General  Wall-Map  of  the  Old  World.  Tabula  orbis  terra- 
rum  antiqui  ad  illustrandum  potissimum  antiquissimi  aevi  usque 
ad  Alexandrum  M.  historiam.  For  the  study  of  ancient  history, 
especially  the  history  of  the  Oriental  peoples  :  the  Indians,  Medes, 
Persians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  etc. 
Scale   r   :  5,400,000.     Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished.     20s. 

General  Wall-Map  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Imperii 
Romani  tabula  geographica.  For  the  study  of  the  development 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Scale  1  :  300,000.  Mounted  on  rollers, 
24s. 

Wall-Map  of  Ancient  Latium.  Latii  Veteris  et  finitimarum 
regionum  tabula.  For  the  study  of  Livy,  Dionysius,  etc.  Scale 
1  :  125,000.  With  supplement:  Environs  of  Rome.  Scale 
1   :  25,000.     Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished.     18s. 

Wall-Map  of  Ancient  Greece.  Grsecise  Antiquaa  tabula.  For 
the  study  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Strabo,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  etc.    Scale  1  :  500,000.    Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished.    24s. 

Wall-Map  of  the  Empires  of  the  Persians  and  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Imperia  Persarum  et  Macedonum.  For  the 
study  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Justinian,  Arian,  Curtius.  Scale 
1   :  300,000.     Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished.     20s. 
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KIEPERT'S  Wall-Maps  of  the  Ancient  World— continued. 

Wall-Map  of  Gaul,  with  Portions  of  Ancient  Britain  and 

Ancient  Germany.  Gallise  Cisalpinae  et  Transalpinse  cum  partibus 
Britannia?  et  Germanise  tabula.  For  the  study  of  Caesar,  Justinian, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  etc.  Scale  i  :  1,000,000.  Mounted  on  rollers 
and  varnished.     24s. 

Wall-Map  of  Ancient  Asia  Minor.  Asiaa  Minoris  Antiquae 
tabula.  For  the  study  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Justinian,  Arian, 
Curtius,  etc.  Scale  1  :  800,000.  Mounted  on  rollers  and  var- 
nished.    20s. 

•  New  Atlas  Antiquus.     Twelve  Maps  of  the  Ancient  World,  for 

Schools  and  Colleges.  Third  hundred  thousand.  12th  Edition, 
with  a  complete  Geographical  Index.  Folio,  boards.  6s. 
Strongly  bound  in  cloth.     7s.  6d. 

KING,  THE,  TO  HIS  PEOPLE.  Being  the  Speeches  and 
Messages  of  His  Majesty  George  V.  as  Prince  and  Sovereign. 
Published  by  permission.     Square  8vo,  art  canvas.     5s.  net. 

KITTEL(Dr  RUDOLF, of  Breslau).  A  Historyof  the  Hebrews. 
In  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  Each  vol.,  10s.  6d.  Forming  Vols.  3  and  6  of 
the  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series  ;  for  list,  see  p.  44. 

The  Scientific  Study  of  the  Old  Testament :    Its  Principal 

Results,  and  their  Bearing  upon  Religious  Instruction.  Illus.  5s.  net. 
Forming  Vol.  32  in  Crown  Theological  Library;   for  list,  see  p.  37. 

KRAUSE  (G.).  Edited  by.  Birds'  Eggs.  Oologia  universalis 
Patearctica.  Containing  about  250  coloured  plates  with  letter- 
press. English  translation  by  O.  G.  Pike.  To  be  completed  in 
150  parts,  4-to,  at  2s.  net  each  part.     Parts  are  not  sold  separately. 

KRAYER  (PETER  J.).  The  Use  and  Care  of  a  Balance. 
Small  mo.     Pages  iv  +  42.     3s.  6d.  net. 

KUENEN  (Dr  A,  of  Leiden).  The  Religion  of  Israel  to  the 
Fall  of  the  Jewish  State.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  A.  H. 
May.  3  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  18s.  See  Theological  Translation  Fund 
Library,  p.  46. 

Lectures  on  National  Religions  and  Universal  Religion. 

8vo,  cloth.  1  os.  6d.  Cheap  Edition.  3s.  6d.  See  Hibbert 
Lectures,  p.  38. 

KYRIAKIDES    (A).     Modern  Greek-English   Dictionary. 

With  a  Cypriote  Vocabulary.  2nd  Edition,  revised  throughout. 
Medium  8vo.     920  pages.     Cloth.     15s.net. 

A  Modern  Greek-English  and  English-Modern  Greek 

Pocket  Dictionary.    In  2  vols.,  about  650  pp.  each.    7s.  net  each  vol. 

New  Greek-English  Dialogues.     3s.  6d.  net. 

LAKE  (KIRSOPP).  The  Historical  Evidence  for  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Author  is  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Leiden,  Holland.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  4s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  21  in  the  Crown  Theological 
Library ;  see  p.  36. 
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LAMMASCH  (HEINRICH).    Die  Rechtskraft  Internatio- 

naler  Schiedsspruche.     Vol.  4  of  Publications  de  l'lnstitut  Nobel 
Norvegien.     4to,  sewed.     7s.  6d.  net. 

LAN  DOLT  (Dr  HANS).  The  Optical  Rotating  Power  of 
Organic  Substances  and  its  Practical  Applications.  8vo.  Pages 
xxi+751.     83  Illustrations.     31s.6d.net. 

LAURIE  (Prof.  SIMON).  Ethica :  or,  The  Ethics  of  Reason. 
By  Scotus  Novanticus.     2nd  Edition.     8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

Metaphysica  Nova  et  Vetusta :  A  Return  to  Dualism. 

2nd  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

LEA  (HENRY  CHARLES,  LL.D.).  History  of  Sacerdotal 
Celibacy  in  the  Christian  Church.  3rd  Edition.  Thoroughly 
Revised  and  Reset.     2  vols.     Medium  8vo,  cloth.     21s.  net. 

LEAVENWORTH  (Prof.  W.  S.,  M.Sc).  Inorganic  Qualitative 
Chemical  Analysis  for  Advanced  Schools  and  Colleges.  8vo. 
Pages  vi+  154.     6s.  6d.  net. 

LEBLANC  (Dr  MAX).  The  Production  of  Chromium  and 
its  Compounds  by  the  Aid  of  the  Electric  Current.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.     5s.  net. 

LEIPOLDT  (C.  LOUIS,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.).  Common -sense 
Dietetics.     Strongly  bound  in  Cloth.     Crown  8vo.      2s.  6d.  net. 

LE  ROY  (EDOUARD).  A  New  Philosophy :  Henri  Bergson. 
Translated  by  Vincent  Benson,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5s.  net. 

LETHABY  (Prof.  W.  R.).  Architecture.  Over  40  Illustrations. 
F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  39 
in  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  page  40. 

LEWIS  (AGNES  SMITH),  Edited  by.  Old  Syriac  Gospels, 
or  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe.  This  is  the  Text  of  the  Sinai 
Palimpsest,  including  the  latest  additions  and  emendations,  with 
the  variants  of  the  Curetonian  Text,  corroborations  from  many 
other  MSS.,  and  a  list  of  quotations  from  ancient  authors.  With 
4  facsimiles.     Quarto,  bound  half-leather.     25s.  net. 

Light  on  the  Four  Gospels  from  the  Sinai  Palimpsest. 

Cloth.     3s.  6d.  net. 

LLURIA  (Dr  ENRIQUE).  Super-Organic  Evolution. 
Nature  and  the  Social  Problem.  With  a  Preface  by  Dr  D.  Santiago 
Ramon  y  Cajal.     Large  Crown  8vo.     Illustrated.     7s.  6d.  net. 

LOBSTEIN  (PAUL).  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ :  An  His- 
torical and  Critical  Essay.  The  Author  is  Professor  of  Dogmatics 
in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  Forming 
Vol.  2  in  the  Crown  Theological  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  36. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  Life  and  Matter :  An  Exposition  of  Part  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Science,  with  Special  References  to  the  Influence 
of  Professor  Haeckel.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of 
Definitions  and  Explanations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Popular  Edition.     Paper  Cover.     6d.  net. 

School  Teaching  and  School  Reform.    Four  Lectures  on 

School  Curricula  and  Methods.     3s. 
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LONDON     LIBRARY    (St    James's    Square),    Catalogue    of. 

xiv+ 1626  pages.     4to,  bound  in  buckram.     42s.net.     Supplements 
I. -VIII.,  bound  in  buckram,  5s.  each. 

Subject  Index.     4to,  bound  in  buckram.     xxxviii+  1256  pages. 

3 is.  6d.  net. 

LONG  (J.  H.).    A  Text-book  of  Urine  Analysis.    Small  8vo. 

Pages  v+ 249.     31  Illustrations.     6s.6d.net. 
LORIA    (ACHILLE).      Les    Bases    Economiques    de    la 

Justice  Internationale.      4to.      3s.  6d.  net.      Forming  Vol.   2  of 

Publications  de  l'Institut  Nobel  Norvegien. 
LYALL  (Sir  C.  J.,  M.A.,  K.C.I.E.).    Ancient  Arabian  Poetry, 

chiefly  Pras-Islamic.     Translations,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

F'cap.  4to,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 
MACAN  (R.  W.).    The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.    An 

Essay  in  Three  Chapters.     8vo,  cloth.     5s. 
MACAULAY  (THOMAS    BABINGTON).      The   Lays  of 

Ancient  Rome.    With  8  Illustrations  faithfully  reproduced  in  colours, 

and  a  number  in  black-and-white,  from  original  drawings  by  Norman 

Ault.     Small  4to,  cloth.     6s.  net.     Cheap  Edition.     3s.  6d.  net. 
MACCOLL  (HUGH).     Man's  Origin,  Destiny,  and  Duty. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     4s.  6d.  net. 
MACDONALD  (J.  RAMSAY,  M.P.).    The  Socialist  Move- 
ment.    F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.     Vol.  10  in 

the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  37. 
MACDONALD  (WILLIAM).    From  Jefferson  to  Lincoln. 

F'cap.  8vo,  cloth.     256  pp.     2s.  6d.  net. 
McDOUGALL  (Prof.  W.,   F.R.S.,   M.B.).     Psychology:  the 

Study  of  Behaviour.     F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  49  in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  41. 
MACFIE  (RONALD  C,  M.A.,  M.B.).    Science,  Matter,  and 

Immortality.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5s.  net. 
MACGREGOR    (Prof.    D.    H.,   M.A.).     The    Evolution    of 

Industry.    F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.     Vol.  24 

in  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 
McKENDRICK    (Prof.    J.   G.,    M.D.).     The  Principles  of 

Physiology.      F'cap.    8vo,   cloth,     is.    net;    leather,    2s.    6d.  net. 

Vol.  44  in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 
MACKENZIE  (W.  LESLIE,  M.D.).    Health  and  Disease. 

F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,   is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  17 

in  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 
MAIR  (G.  H.,  M.A.).    English  Literature:  Modern.    F'cap. 

8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.   27  in  the 

Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 
English  Literature.     A  Survey  from  Chaucer  to  the  Present 

Day.     Illustrated.     6s.  net. 
MARETT(R.  R.,  M.A.,  of  Oxford).    Anthropology.     F'cap.  8vo, 

cloth,   is.  net;    leather,  2s.  6d.  net.      Forming   Vol.    41    in   the 

Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 
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MARGOLIOUTH  (Prof.  D.  S.,  M.A.,  D.Litt.).  Mohamme- 
danism. F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Forming 
Vol.  15  in  the  Home  University  Library  ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 

Early  Development  of  Mohammedanism.     Vide  Hibbert 

Lectures,  Second  Series,  p.  39. 

MARKHAM  (Sir  CLEMENTS,  K.C.  B.).   Vocabularies  of  the 

General   Language   of  the   Incas    of   Peru.      Crown    8vo,    cloth. 

7s.  6d.  net. 
MARRINER  (GEORGE  R.,  F.R.M.S.).    The  Kea:  A  New 

Zealand  Problem.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.    7s.6d.net. 
MARTI  (KARL,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Bern).    The 

Religion  of  the  Old  Testament :  Its  Place  among  the  Religions  of 

the  Nearer  East.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net.     Forming  Vol.  19  in 

the  Crown  Theological  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  36. 
MARTINEAU  (Mrs  PHILIP).     The  Herbaceous  Garden. 

Gives  full  particulars  how  to  make  and  arrange  hardy  borders,  and 

containing   an   alphabetical   index   of  the    most    suitable    plants. 

With   a  large   number   of  illustrations   and    2    plates   in   colour. 

Second  Impression.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     7s.  6d.  net. 
MARTINEAU  (Rev.  Dr  JAMES).     The  Relation  between 

Ethics  and  Religion.     An  Address.     8vo,  sewed,     is. 
Modern   Materialism :   Its  Attitude  towards  Theology. 

A  Critique  and  Defence.     8vo,  sewed.     2s.  6d. 

MASEFIELD(JOHN).   Shakespeare.   F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.net; 

leather,  2s.  6d.  net.      Forming  Vol.  2   in   the    Home   University 

Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 
MASON    (W.    P.).      Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis.     Sm. 

i2mo.     56  pp.     3s.  6d.  net. 
MATHIEU  (C).     Para  Rubber  Cultivation.     Manual  of  the 

Planter  in  Malasia.    4to,  sewed.    With  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 
MEADE  (RICHARD  K.,  B.Sc).    Chemist's  Pocket  Manual. 

i6mo.    Leather.     Pocket  Edition.    Second  Edition.     12s.6d.net. 
Portland    Cement :    Its  Composition,   Raw    Materials, 

Manufacture,  Testing,  and  Analysis.     Second  Edition.     With  170 

Illustrations.     20s.  net. 
MELDOLA  (Prof.  RAPHAEL,   D.Sc,   LL.D.).    Chemistry. 

F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,   is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.      Forming  Vol.  67  in 

Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  41. 
MELVILLE   (HELEN  and  LEWIS).    The  Seasons.    An 

Anthology  in  Prose  and  Verse.     Forming  an  attractive   volume, 

bound  in  art  linen.     3s.  6d.  net. 
MERCER  (Rt.  Rev.  J.  EDWARD,  D.D.).    The  Soul  of  Pro- 
gress.   Being  the  Moorhouse  Lectures  for  1907.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.    6s. 
MERCIER  (Dr  C.  A,  F.R.C.P.).    Crime  and  Insanity.    F'cap. 

8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  22  in  the 

Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 
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MEREDITH  (LEWIS  B.).    Rock  Gardens.    How  to  Make  and 

Maintain  them.    With  an  Introduction  by  F.  W.  Moore,  A.L.S.,  and 

an  Alphabetical  List  of  Plants  suitable  for  the  Rock  Garden,  with 

Notes  on  the  aspect  and  soil  they  require.    Second  Edition.    Demy 

8vo,  with  Plates.     7s.  6d.  net. 
MERIMEE  (PROSPER).     Le  Coup  de  Pistolet,  etc.     2s.  6d. 

See  Army  Series  of  French  and  German  Novels,  p.  35. 
MIKAMI  (YOSHIO).    The  Development  of  Mathematics  in 

China  and  Japan.     With    67  Figures   in  the  Text.     Royal   8vo, 

cloth.      19s.  net. 
MILINDAPANHO,  THE.     Being  Dialogues  between  King 

Milinda  and  the  Buddhist  Sage  Nagasena.     The  Pali  Text,  edited 

by  V.  Trenckner.     Crown  8vo,  sewed.     21s. 
MITCHELL(Rev.A.F.).  How  to  Teach  the  Bible.  2nd  Edition, 

thoroughly  revised  and  reset.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d.  net. 
MITCHELL  (Rev.    C.    W.).      The    Refutation    of    Mani, 

Marcion,  and  Bardaisan  of  St  Ephraim.     21s.  net.     See  Text  and 

Translation  Society,  p.  43. 
MOISSON  (HENRI).    The  Electric  Furnace.     8vo.     Pages 

x  +  305.     41  Illustrations.     10s.  6d.net. 
MONTEFIORE  (C.  G.).    Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as 

Illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.    The  Hibbert 

Lectures,    1892.      2nd    Edition.      8vo,    cloth.     10s.    6d.     Cheap 

Edition,  3s.  6d. 
MOORE  (Prof.  BENJAMIN).    The  Origin  and  Nature  of 

Life.     F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.6d.  net.     Forming  Vol. 

62  in  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  41. 
MOORE  (G.  E.,  M.  A.).     Ethics.     The  Author  is  Lecturer  in  Moral 

Science  in   Cambridge  University.     F'cap.    8vo,    cloth,    is.    net; 

leather,  2s.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  54  in  the  Home  University 

Library;  for  list,  see  p.  41. 

MOORE  (Prof.  George  F.).  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net ;  leather,  2s.6d.net.  Forming 
Vol.  84  in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  42. 

MOULTON  (Prof.  J.  H.).  Early  Zoroastrianism.  Hibbert 
Lectures  1912.     Cloth,  10s.  6d.  net.     See  p.  39. 

MUNRO  (ROBERT,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.U.,  F.R.S.E.).  Prehistoric 
Britain.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Form- 
.  ing  Vol.  82  of  the  Home  University  Library  ;  for  list,  see  p.  42. 

MUNSTERBERG  (Prof.  HUGO,  of  Harvard).  The  Ameri- 
cans. Translated  by  Edwin  B.  Holt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  at  Harvard 
University.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.     12s.  6d.  net. 

MURRAY  (Prof.  GILBERT,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.B.A.),  Editor  of 
the  Home  University  Library.     For  list,  see  p.  39. 

Euripides  and  his  Age.     F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,   is.  net ;  leather, 

2s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  76  of  the  Home  University  Library  • 
for  list,  see  p.  37. 
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MURRAY  (Sir  JOHN).  The  Ocean.  A  General  Account  of 
the  Science  of  the  Sea.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather, 
2s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  78  in  the  Home  University  Library ; 
for  list,  see  p.  42. 

MYRES  (J.  L.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.).  The  Dawn  of  History.  The 
Author  is  Wykeham  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford.  F'cap. 
8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  29  in  the 
Home  University  Library  ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 

NAVILLE  (EDOUARD,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.).  The  Old  Egyptian 
Faith.  Translated  by  Colin  Campbell,  M.A.,  D.D.  Illustrated. 
4s.  6d.  net.     Vol.  30  in  Crown  Theological  Lib. ;  for  list,  see  p.  37. 

NESTLE  (Prof.  EBERHARD.of  Maulbronn).  An  Introduction 
to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Translated 
from  the  Second  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions  by  the 
Author,  by  William  Edie,  B.D.,  and  edited,  with  a  Preface,  by 
Allan  Menzies,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  With  eleven  reproductions  of 
Texts.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. ;  half-leather,  12s.  6d.  Forming 
Vol.  13  in  the  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  41. 

NEWBIGIN(Dr  MARION).  Modern  Geography.  Illustrated. 
F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  7 
in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

NEW  HEBREW  SCHOOL  OF  POETS  OF  THE 
SPANISH-ARABIAN  EPOCH.  Selected  Texts  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Dictionary.  Edited  by  H.  Brodey,  Ph.D., 
Rabbi  in  Lachod  (Bohemia),  and  K.  Albrecht,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in 
Oldenburg  (Grand  Duchy).  English  Translation  of  the  Intro- 
duction, etc.,  by  Mrs  Karl  Albrecht.     Cloth.     7s.  6d.  net. 

NIBELUNGENLIED.  "The  Fall  of  the  Nibelungens," 
otherwise  "The  Book  of  Kriemhild."  An  English  Translation  by 
W.  N.  Lettsom.     5th  Edition.     8vo,  cloth.     5s. 

NIKAIDO  (Y,  B.Sc,  M.A.).  Beet-Sugar  Making  and  its 
Chemical  Control.  With  a  number  of  valuable  Tables  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.     12s.  6d.  net. 

NISSENSON.  The  Arrangements  of  Electrolytic  Labora- 
tories.    Demy  8vo.     52  Illustrations.     5s.  net. 

NOLDEKE(Prof.THEODOR).  Compendious Syriac  Gram- 
mar. With  a  Table  of  Characters  by  Julius  Euting.  Translated  (with 
the  sanction  of  the  Author)  from  the  Second  and  Improved  German 
Edition  by  Rev.  James  A.  Crichton,  D.D.     Royal  8vo.      18s.  net. 

Delectus  Veterum  Carminum  Arabicorum  Glossarium 

Confecit  A.  Muller.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     7s.  6d. 
NOYES  (ARTHUR  A,  Ph.D.).    Organic  Chemistry  for  the 
Laboratory.     Small  i2mo.     Pp.  xii  +  257.     22  Illus.     6s.6d.net. 

and    SAMUEL    P.   MULLIKEN,    Ph.D.      Laboratory 

Experiments  on  Class    Reactions   and   Identification   of  Organic 
Substances.     8vo.     81  pp.     2s.  net. 
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O'GRADY  (STANDISH  H.).     Silva  Gadelica  (I.-XXX1.).     A 

Collection  of  Tales  in  Irish,  with  Extracts  illustrating  Persons 
and  Places.  Edited  from  MSS.  and  translated.  2  vols,  royal  8vo, 
cloth.  42s.  Or  separately,  Vol.  1,  Irish  Text;  and  Vol.  2, 
Translation  and  Notes.  Each  Vol.  21s. 
OORDT  (J.  F.  VAN,  B.  A.).  Cape  Dutch.  Phrases  and  Dialogues, 
with  Translations,  preceded  by  short  Grammatical  Notes.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 
ORTH  (SAMUEL  P.,  Ph.D.).    Socialism  and  Democracy  in 

Europe.     Demy  8vo.     360  pages.     Cloth.     6s.  net. 
OSTWALD  (WILHELM).    Natural  Philosophy.    Translated 

by  Thomas  Seltzer.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     4s.  net. 
OTTO  (Prof.  RUDOLF).  Naturalism  and  Religion.  Translated 
by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  and  Margaret  R.  Thomson.     Edited  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.     5s.  net. 
Forming  Vol.  17  in  the  Crown  Theological  Library;  see  p.  36. 
PARKER  (PERCY  L.),  Editor  of  "  Public  Opinion."    Character 
and    Life.       A    Symposium.       Containing   contributions   by    Dr 
Alfred   Russel  Wallace,  John  A.  Hobson,  Walter  Crane,  Harold 
Begbie,  and  the  late  Dr  Emil  Reich.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    3s.  6d.  net. 
PAXSON   (Prof.  F.  L.).     The  American  Civil  War.     With 
Maps.     F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.     Forming 
Vol.  48  in  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 
PEARSON  (JOSEPH,  M.Sc).    Cancer.    With  13  Plates.    6s.  6d. 

net.     See  Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Memoirs,  p.  43. 
PEDDIE  (R.  A).     Printing  at  Brescia  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury.    A  List  of  the  Issues.     5s.  net. 
PERCIVAL  (G.  H.).     The  Incarnate  Purpose.     Essays  on  the 

Spiritual  Unity  of  Life.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d.  net. 
PEROWNE  (J.  T.  W.,  M.A.),  Editor  of  the  Army  Series  of  French 

and  German  Novels.     For  list,  see  p.  35. 
PERRIS  (G.  H.).    A  Short  History  of  War  and  Peace.    F'cap. 
8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  4  in  the 
Home  University  Library  ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 
PETERS  (JOHN  P.,  D.D.).    Early  Hebrew  Story.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth.     4s.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.   7   in  the  Crown   Theological 
Library;   for  list,  see  p.  36. 
PETIT  (ROBERT).     How  to  Build  an  Aeroplane.     Trans, 
from  the  French,  with  some  additional  matter,  by  Messrs  T.  O'B. 
Hubbard  and  J.  H.  Ledeboer.    With  nearly  100  Illustrations.    Demy 
8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d.  net. 
PFANHAUSER  (Dr  W.).     Production  of  Metallic  Objects 

Electrolytically.  5s.  net. 
PFLEIDERER  (Dr  O.).  Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  on  the  Development  of  Christianity.  Translated  by 
Rev.  J.  Frederick  Smith.  Being  the  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1885. 
Library  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  10s.  6d.  Cheap  Edition, 
cloth.     3s.  6d.     See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  36. 
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PFLEIDERER  (Dr  O.).    Paulinism  :  A  Contribution  to  the 

History  of  Primitive  Christianity.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  12  s. 
See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  46. 

Philosophy  of  Religion  on  the  Basis  of  its  History.     In  4 

vols.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  24s.  See  Theological  Translation  Library, 
Old  Series,  p.  46.     [Vol.  2  quite  out  of  print.] 

Primitive  Christianity :  Its  Writings  and  Teachings  in 

their  Historical  Connections.  4  vols.  10s.  6d.  net  each.  See 
Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  45. 

The  Early  Christian  Conception  of  Christ :  Its  Signifi- 
cance and  Value  in  the  History  of  Religion.  3s.  net.  See  Crown 
Theological  Library,  p.  36. 

PHILLIPPS  (V.,  B.A.).  A  Short  Sketch  of  German  Litera- 
ture for  Schools.     2nd  Edition,  revised.     Pott  8vo,  cloth,     is. 

PHILLIPS  (FRANCIS  C).  Methods  for  the  Analysis  of 
Ores,  Pig  Iron,  and  Steel.  2nd  Edition.  8vo.  Pages  viii  +  170. 
3  Illustrations.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Chemical   German  :  An   Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

German  Chemical  Literature.     Cloth.     8s.  6d.  net. 

PICTON  (J.  ALLANSON,  M.A.  Lond.).  Man  and  the  Bible. 
A  Review  of  the  Place  of  the  Bible  in  Human  History.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.     6s.  net. 

PIDDINGTON  (HENRY).  The  Sailors'  Horn-Book  for  the 
Law  of  Storms.  Being  a  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  the 
Law  of  Storms,  and  its  uses  to  Mariners  of  all  Classes  in  all  Parts 
of  the  World.  Shown  by  transparent  Storm  Cards  and  useful 
Lessons.     7th  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

PIGOU  (Prof.  A.  C).  Unemployment.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is. 
net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  85  in  the  Home 
University  Library  ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

PLAITS  (J.  T.,  Hon.  M.A.  (Oxon.) ).  A  Grammar  of  the  Persian 
Language.     Part  I.  Accidence.     Broad  crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

POLLARD  (Prof.  A.  F.,  M.A.).  The  History  of  England :  A 
Study  in  Political  Evolution.  With  a  Chronological  Table.  F'cap. 
8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  33  in  the 
Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

PRANKE  (EDWARD  J.).  Cyanamid  (Manufacture,  Chem- 
istry, and  Uses).     8vo.     Pages  vi+112.     8  Figures.     5s.net. 

PRAY  (Dr).  Astigmatic  Letters.  Printed  on  Millboard,  size  22 
by  14  inches,     is. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE under  the  Auspices  of  the  American  Society  for  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  held  at  Washington,  Dec. 
19 10.     In  1  vol.,  sewed.     4s.  net. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ARISTOTELIAN  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  OF  PHILO- 
SOPHY. Old  Series — Odd  Numbers  at  various  prices.  New 
Series  (yearly  volumes  bound  in  buckram) — Vols.  I. -XL  ready, 
1  os.  6d.  each  net. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  OPTICAL    CONVENTION, 

No.  i,  1905.  Crown  4to,  cloth.  10s.  net. 
PROCEEDINGS  AND  PAPERS  OF  THE  FIFTH 
INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  FREE  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Held  at  Berlin,  1910.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Wendte, 
D.D.,  and  V.  D.  Davis,  B.A.  Medium  8vo,  cloth.  9s.  6d.  net. 
Sewed,  8s.  6d.  net. 
PUNNETT  (R.  C,  B.A.).     Lineus.    With  4  Plates.    2s.  net.    See 

Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Memoirs,  p.  42. 
RiEDER  (A).    L'Arbitrage  International  chez  les  Hellenes. 
4to,  sewed.     10s.  net.     Being  Vol.  I.  of  Publications  de  l'lnstitut 
Nobel  Norvegien. 
REICH  (Dr  EMIL),  Contributor  to  "Character and  Life."    Seep.  5. 
RENAN  (E.).    On  the  Influence  of  the  Institutions,  Thought, 
and  Culture  of  Rome  on  Christianity  and  the  Development  of  the 
Catholic  Church.     Translated  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Beard.     Being 
the    Hibbert    Lectures,    1880.     8vo,    cloth.       10s.    6d.       Cheap 
Edition  (3rd  Edition),  3s.  6d. 
RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).      On  the  Religion  of  Ancient 
Egypt.      Hibbert   Lectures,    1879.       3rd    Edition.       8vo,    cloth. 
10s.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 
REVILLE  (Dr  A).    On  the  Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.    Translated  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed.     Hibbert  Ltctures, 
1884.     8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 
Prolegomena  of  the  History  of  Religions.     With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Prof.  F.  Max  Muller.    8vo,  cloth.    6s.    See  Theological 
Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  45. 
REVILLE  (Prof.  JEAN).     Liberal  Christianity:  Its  Origin, 
Nature,  and  Mission.     Translated  and  Edited  by  Victor  Leuliette, 
A.K.C.,  B.-es-L.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     3s.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  4 
in  the  Crown  Theological  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  $6. 
RHYS  (Prof.  J.).    On  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as 
Illustrated  by  Celtic  Heathendom.     Hibbert  Lectures,  1 886.     8vo, 
cloth.     10s.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 
RIEDEL  (Prof.  W.)  and  W.   E.   CRUM.    The  Canons  of 
Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  in  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Coptic.     21s. 
net.     See  Text  and  Translation  Society,  p.  43. 
ROBERTSON  (Prof.  J.  G.,  M.A.).    The  Literature  of  Ger- 
many.    F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.     Forming 
Vol.  65  in  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 
ROGET  (F.  F.).    An  Introduction  to  Old  French.     History, 
Grammar,  Chrestomathy,  and  Glossary.     2nd  Edition.     Crown  8vo' 
cloth.     6s.  ' 

First  Steps  in  French  History,  Literature,  and  Philology. 

For  Candidates  for  the  Scotch  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations,  the 
various  Universities  Local  Examinations,  and  the  Army  Examina- 
tions.    4th  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5s. 
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RUBINOW  (I.  M.).    Social  Insurance.    The  author  is  Chief 
Statistician  Ocean  Accident  Guarantee  Corporation.     Demy  8vo 
cloth.     12s.  6d.  net.  ' 

RUFFINI  (FRANCESCO).  Religious  Liberty.  The  Author  is 
Ordinary  Professor  at  the  Royal  University  of  Turin.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Prof.  J.  B.  Bury  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Forming  Vol.  32  in  the  Theological  Translation  Library; 
see  p.  44. 

RUSSELL    (Hon.    BERTRAND,   F.R.S.).      The  Problems 

of  Philosophy.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Forming  Vol.  40  in  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 
SABATIER  (Late  AUGUSTE).  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment and  its  Historical  Evolution;  and  Religion  and  Modern 
Culture.  Translated  by  Victor  Leuliette,  A.K.C.,  B.-es-L.  Cr.  8vo. 
4s.  net.  Forming  Vol.  9  in  the  Crown  Theological  Library; 
see  p.  36. 

The   Religions  of  Authority  and  the   Religion  of  the 

Spirit.  New  impression.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  10s.  6d.  See  Theo- 
logical Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  44. 

SADLER  (Rev.  Dr).  Prayers  for  Christian  Worship.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     3s.  6d. 

Closet  Prayers,  Original  and  Compiled.    1 8mo,  cloth.    1  s.  6d. 

SADLER  (GILBERT,  M.A.,  LL.B.).    A  Short  Introduction 

to  the  Bible.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d.  net. 

SAGAS  OF  OLAF  TRYGGVASON  AND  OF  HAROLD 
THE  TYRANT.  A  new  translation,  well  illustrated  with 
drawings  by  Erik  Werenskiold,  Christian  Krogh,  and  others  of  the 
best  Norwegian  artists.  In  small  410,  comprising  above  200  pages, 
bound  with  linen  back  and  paper  sides,  in  box.     12s.  6d.  net. 

SALEEBY  (C.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).  Individualism  and  Col- 
lectivism.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2s. 

SAUNDERS  (T.    BAILEY).     Professor  Harnack  and  his 

Oxford  Critics.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,     is.  6d.  net. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).    On  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion 

as  illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Babylonians.  5th 
Edition.  Hibbert  Lectures,  1887.  8vo,  cloth.  10s.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  3s.  6d. 

SCHLOSS  (DAVID  F.).  Methods  of  Industrial  Remunera- 
tion. 3rd  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
7s.  6d.     Popular  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

SCHRADER  (Prof.  E.).  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 

Old  Testament.  Translated  from  the  Second  Enlarged  Edition, 
with  Additions  by  the  Author,  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
Owen  C.  Whitehouse,  M. A.  2  vols.  With  a  Map.  8vo,  cloth.  1 2s. 
See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  46. 
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SCHREBER  (D.  G.  M.).    Medical  Indoor  Gymnastics,  or  a 

System  of  Hygienic  Exercises  for  Home  Use,  to  be  practised 
anywhere,  without  apparatus  or  assistance,  by  young  and  old  of 
either  sex,  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  general  activity. 
Revised  and  Supplemented  by  Rudolf  Graefe,  M.D.  With  a 
large  plate  and  45  illustrations  in  the  text.  Royal  8vo,  cloth. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

SCHROEN   (L.).     Seven-Figure  Logarithms  of  Numbers 

from  1  to  108,000,  and  of  Sines,  Cosines,  Tangents,  Cotangents 
to  every  10  Seconds  of  the  Quadrant.  With  a  Table  of  Propor- 
tional Parts.  By  Dr  Ludwig  Schroen,  Director  of  the  Observatory 
of  Jena,  etc.,  etc.  5th  Edition,  corrected  and  stereotyped.  With 
a  description  of  the  Tables  by  A.  De  Morgan,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  University  College,  London.  Imp.  8vo,  cloth, 
printed  on  light  green  paper.     9s. 

SCHUBERT  (HANS  VON).  History  of  the  Church.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Second  German  Edition.  By  arrangement  with 
the  Author,  an  Additional  Chapter  has  been  added  on  "  Religious 
Movements  in  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Miss 
Alice  Gardner,  Lecturer  and  Associate  of  Newnham  College 
Cambridge.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  10s.  6d.  See  Theological  Trans- 
lation Library,  New  Series,  p.  41, 

SCHURMAN  (J.  GOULD).     Kantian  Ethics  and  the  Ethics 

of  Evolution.     8vo,  cloth.     5s. 

The  Ethical   Import  of  Darwinism.      Crown  8vo,   cloth. 

5s- 

SCOTT  (ANDREW).  Lepeophtheirus  and  Lernea.  With 
5  Plates.  2S.  net.  See  Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Committee 
Memoirs  on  Typical  British  Marine  Plants  and  Animals, 
P-   39- 

SCOTT  (Dr  D.  H.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).    The  Evolution  of  Plants. 

Fully  illustrated.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Forming  Vol.  9  in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list, 
see  p.  39. 

SCOTT  (E.  F.,  M.A.).    The  Apologetic  of  the  New  Testament. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4s.  6d.  net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library, 
p.  36. 

SEEBERG  (Prof.  R.,  of  Berlin).    The  Fundamental  Truths 

of  the  Christian  Religion.  Sixteen  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Students  of  all  Faculties  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Crown  8vo. 
35°  PP-     4S-  6d.  net.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  37. 

SEGER    (HERMAN    AUGUST),   Collected  Writings    of 

Papers  on  Manufacture  of  Pottery.  2  vols.  Large  8vo.  -£3,  3s. 
net  per  set. 
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SEITZ  (Dr  ADALBERT).  Edited  by,  with  the  assistance  01 
Dr  Jordan  (Tring),  W.  F.  Kirby  (London),  Warren  (London),  Hon. 
W.  Rothschild  (London),  and  others.  Butterflies  and  Moths. 
The  Macrolepidoptera  of  the  World.  A  work  of  reference  and  identi- 
fication, with  1000  coloured  plates,  depicting  nearly  40,000 specimens, 
with  letterpress.  To  be  completed  in  about  465  parts.  4to.  The 
work  is  divided  into  two  Divisions.  Division  I.,  Fauna  Palaearctica, 
published  in  4  vols.,  or  1 15  parts  at  is.  net  each.  Orders  are  booked 
for  the  whole  division  only.  Division  II.,  Fauna  Exotica,  published 
in  12  vols.,  or  350  parts  at  is.  6d.  net  each.  This  division  is  divided 
into  Fauna  Americana,  Fauna  Indo  Australica,  and  Fauna  Africana. 
Each  Fauna  may  be  subscribed  for  separately,  and  subscriptions 
will  also  be  received  for  any  of  the  classified  groups,  viz.,  Rhopalo- 
cera,  Bombyces  and  Sphinges,  Noctuae  and  Geometrae.  Binding 
covers  for  the  work  can  be  obtained  after  completion  of  each 
volume.     The  latest  prospectus  should  be  applied  for. 

SELBIE  (Principal  W.  B.,  M.A.).    Nonconformity:  Its  Origin 

and  Progress.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Forming  Vol.  50  in  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  41. 

SHARPE (HENRY).  Britain  B.C.:  As  Described  in  Classical 
Writings.  With  an  Inquiry  into  the  positions  of  the  Cassiterides 
and  Thule,  and  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  ancient  coast-line  of 
Kent  and  East  Sussex.     With  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5s.  net. 

SHEARMAN  (A.  T.,  M.A.).  The  Development  of  Symbolic 
Logic.  A  Critical  Historical  Study  of  the  Logical  Calculus. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5s.  net. 

SIMKHOVITCH  (Prof.  V.  J.,  Ph.D.).  Marxism  and  Social- 
ism.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     6s.  net. 

SMITH  (The  Rt.  Hon.  F.  E.,  K.C.,  M.P.).  Unionist  Policy 
and  Other  Essays.     Large  8vo,  cloth.      5s.  net. 

SMITH  (L.  PEARSALL,  M.A.).  The  English  Language. 
F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  45 
in  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 

SNELLEN'S  OPHTHALMIC  TEST  TYPES.  Best  Types 
for  the  Determination  of  the  Acuteness  of  Vision.  14th  Edition, 
considerably  augmented  and  improved.  8vo,  sewed.  4s.  Single 
Sheets  :  E  T  B,  M  O  V,  B  D  E,  Ul  LU  W ,  and  Large  Clock  Sheet. 
8d.  each.     Small  Clock  Sheet  and  R  T  V  Z.     4d.  each. 

SNYDER  (HARRY,  B.Sc).  Soils  and  Fertilisers.  2nd  Edition. 
8vo.     Pages  x+294.     1  Plate,  40  Illustrations.     6s.  6d.  net. 

SODDY  (F.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).  Matter  and  Energy.  F'cap.  8vo, 
cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  46  in  the 
Home  University  Library  ;  for  list,  see  p.  41. 

SODEN  (Prof.  H.  VON,  D.D.).  The  Books  of  the  New 
Testament.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  and  edited 
by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4s.  6d. 
net.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  36. 
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SOLILOQUIES  OF  ST  AUGUSTINE,  THE.  Translated 
into  English  by  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland.  With  Notes  and 
Introduction  by  the  Translator.     Small  demy  8vo,  cloth.     6s.  net. 

SOMERVILLE  (Prof.  W.,  D.Sc).  Agriculture.  F'cap.  8vo, 
cloth,  is.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  26  in  the 
Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

SONNTAG  (C.  O.).  A  Pocket  Flora  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
Surrounding  District.  A  Collection  and  full  Description  of  all 
Phanerogamic  and  the  principal  Cryptogamic  Plants,  classified  after 
the  Natural  System,  with  an  artificial  Key  and  a  Glossary  of  Botanical 
Terms.  By  the  late  C.  O.  Sonntag.  F'cap.  8vo,  limp  cloth.  3s.6d.net. 

SORENSEN  (S.,  Ph.D.),  Compiled  by.  An  Index  to  the  Names 
in  the  Mahabharata.  With  short  explanations.  Royal  4to,  in 
twelve  parts,  which  are  not  sold  separately,  at  7s.  6d.  per  part  net. 
Parts  I.  to  VIII.  now  ready. 

SOUTHWARK  (Lady).  Social  and  Political  Reminiscences. 
Illustrated.     12  s.  6d.  net. 

SPEARS  (J.  R.).  Master  Mariners.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net; 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  55  in  the  Home  University 
Library;  for  list,  see  p.  41. 

SPENCER(HERBERT).ASystemofSyntheticPhilosophy— 

Vol.  I.  First  Principles.  With  an  Appendix  and  a  Portrait. 
Finally  revised.  New  Edition,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 
Specially  printed  cheap  edition,  bound  in  cloth.  2  vols,  of  240 
pages  each.    is.  net  per  volume.    Complete  in  one  volume.    2s.  net. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.  The  Principles  of  Biology.  6th  Thous- 
and.   8vo,  cloth.    Revised  and  greatly  enlarged.    2  vols.     1 8s.  each. 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.  The  Principles  of  Psychology.  5  th 
Thousand.     2  vols.     8vo,  cloth.     36s. 

Vol.  VI.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.1.  Part  1,  The 
Data  of  Sociology;  Part  2,  The  Inductions  of  Sociology;  Part  3, 
Domestic  Institutions.  4th  Thousand,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo| 
cloth.    2 is. 

Vol.  VII.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.11.  Part  4, 
Ceremonial  Institutions;  Part  5,  Political  Institutions.  3rd 
Thousand.     8vo,  cloth.     18s. 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  III.  Part 
6,  Ecclesiastical  Institutions;  Part  7,  Professional  Institutions; 
Part  8,  Industrial  Institutions.     2nd  Thousand.     8vo,  cloth.     16s' 

Vol.  IX.  The  Principles  of  Ethics.  Vol.  I.  Part  1,  The 
Data  of  Ethics ;  Part  2,  The  Inductions  of  Ethics ;  Part  3,'  The 
Ethics  of  Individual  Life.     8vo,  cloth.     15s. 

Vol.  X.  The  Principles  of  Ethics.  Vol.  II.  Part  4,  Justice  ■ 
Part  5,  Negative  Beneficence;  Part  6,  Positive  Beneficence' 
Appendices.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     12s.  6d. 

A  Rejoinder  to  Professor  Weismann.    Sewed.     6d. 

Data  of  Ethics.     Reset  uniform  with  popular  edition  of  "  First 

Principles."     Sewed,  2s.  6d.  net;  cloth,  3s.  net. 
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SPENCER  (HERBERT).  Descriptive  Sociology;  or,  Groups 

of  Sociological  Facts.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  Professor  D. 
Duncan  of  Madras,  Dr  Richard  Scheppig,  and  James  Collier. 
Folio,  boards. 

No.  1,  English.     18s. 

No.  2.  Ancient  American  Races.     16s. 

No.  3.  Lowest  Races,  Negritto  Races,  Polynesians.   18s. 

No.  4.  African  Races.     16s. 

No.  5.  Asiatic  Races.     18s. 

No.  6.  American  Races.     18s. 

No.  7.  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians.     21s. 

No.  8.  The  French  Civilisation.    30s. 

No.  9.  Chinese.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  E.  T.  C. 
Werner,  H.M.'s  Consular  Service,  China.     63s. 

No.  10.  Greeks:  Hellenic  Era.  By  Rev.  Dr  J.  P.  Mahaffy, 
and  Professor  W.  A.  Goligher,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     21s. 

Education  :   Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical.    Popular 

Edition.  Entirely  reset.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  cloth,  is.  net. 

Essays :  Scientific,  Political,   and  Speculative.     A  new 

Edition,  rearranged,  with  additional  Essays.  3  vols.  8vo,  cloth. 
(Each  10s.)     30s. 

Facts  and  Comments.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.    6s. 

Justice.    Being  Part  4  of  the  Principles  of  Ethics.    2nd  Thousand. 

8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  the  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte. 

Sewed.     6d. 
Social  Statics.     Abridged  and  revised,  together  with  "  The  Man 

v.  The  State."     8vo,  cloth.     10s. 

The  Man  versus  The  State.     14th  Thousand.     Sewed,     is. 

The  Study  of  Sociology.     Library  Edition  (21st  Thousand), 

with  a  Postscript.     8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 
Various  Fragments.    Uniform  in  Library  binding.    Demy  8vo, 

cloth.     Enlarged  Edition.     6s. 
STATUTES,   THE,   OF  THE  APOSTLES.     The  hitherto 

unedited  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  Texts,  with  Translations  of  Ethiopic, 

Arabic,  and  Coptic  Texts,  by  G.  Horner,  M.A. 

STEPHEN  (Rev.  Canon  REGINALD,  M.A.).  Democracy 
and  Character.  Being  the  Moorhouse  Lectures  for  1 908.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     5s. 

STERNE  (LAURENCE).    A  Sentimental  Journey  through 

France  and  Italy.  With  12  Illustrations  faithfully  reproduced 
from  water-colour  drawings  by  Everard  Hopkins.  Cheap  Edition 
in  crown  4to,  6s.  net. 
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STILLMAN  (THOS.  B.,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.).  Engineering  Chem- 
istry. 4th  Edition.  The  4th  edition  has  been  mostly  rewritten 
and  altered  to  incorporate  the  latest  approved  methods  of  chemical 
testing.     Medium  8vo.     With  147  Figures  in  the  text.     21s.  net. 

STOCKER  (R.  DIMSDALE).     Social  Idealism.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth.     3s.  net. 

STRACHEY  (G.  L.).     Landmarks  in  French  Literature. 

F'cap.     8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.     Forming  Vol.  35 

in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 
TAYLOR  (A.  CAMERON).    General  Sir  Alexander  Taylor. 

A  Memoir  by  his  Daughter.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     25s.  net. 
TAYLOR  (Rev.   Dr   J.).     The    Massoretic  Text  and  the 

Ancient  Versions  of  the  Book  of  Micah.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5s. 

TEN   SERVICES  OF  PUBLIC  PRAYER,  with  Special 

Collects.     8vo,  cloth,  3s. ;  or  32010,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

PSALMS  AND  CANTICLES.  8vo,  cloth.  is.6d.  [cloth.  2s. 

PSALMS  AND   CANTICLES,  with    Anthems.     8vo, 

SERVICES  OF  PUBLIC  PRAYER,  taken  in  Sub- 
stance from  the  Common  Prayer  for  Christian  Worship,  with  a  few 
additional  Prayers  for  particular  Days.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  or 
32mo,  cloth,  is. 

TENNYSON    (ALFRED,     LORD).      The    Princess:     A 

Medley.  With  Six  Illustrations  beautifully  reproduced  in  colours, 
and  a  number  in  black-and-white,  from  Original  Drawings  by 
Everard  Hopkins.     Small  4to.     7s.  6d.  net. 

THOMSON  (J.  ARTHUR,  M.A.,  LL.D.).  Introduction  to 
Science.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Form- 
ing Vol.  32  in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 

and  Prof.  PATRICK  GEDDES.     Evolution.     F'cap.  8vo, 

cloth,  is.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  20  in  the  Home 
University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 

Editor  of  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  39 

THURSTON  (E.  TEMPLE).  The  "  Flower  of  Gloster." 
By  the  well-known  Author  of  "  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense,"  "  Sally 
Bishop,"  etc.  With  six  Illustrations  faithfully  reproduced  in  colours, 
and  other  Illustrations  in  black-and-white,  from  drawings  by  W.  R. 
Dakin.    Small  4to,  cloth.     7s.  6d.  net.    Cheap  Edition.    3s.  6d  net 

TISCHENDORF  (C).  The  New  Testament.  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  Graece.     3  vols.  8vo.      70s.  net. 

TOLLINTON  (Rev.  R.  B,  M.A.,  B.D.).  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  A  Study  in  Christian  Liberalism.  In  two  volumes. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth.     21s.  net. 

TOWER  (CHARLES).  Germany  of  To-day.  F'cap.  8vo 
cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  71  in  Home 
University  Library  ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 
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TOWER  (O.  F.,  Ph.D.).    The  Conductivity  of  Liquids.     8vo. 

Pages  iv+  190.     20  Illustrations.     6s.  6d.  net. 
TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

Issued  in  parts  at  various  prices. 
TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN.  Vols.  I.-XX.  4to.  ,£22,  5s.  6d.  Vols.  XXI.- 
XXXI.  Various  prices. 
TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH. Issued  in  parts  at  various  prices.  General  Index  to 
First  Thirty-four  Volumes  (1 783-1888),  with  History  of  the 
Institution.     4to,  cloth.     21s. 

TRENCKNER  (V.).  Pali  Miscellany.  Parti.  The  Introductory 
Part  of  the  Milanda  Panho,  with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes. 
8vo,  sewed.     4s. 

TRENT  (Prof.  W.  P.)  and  ERSKINE  (Prof.  J.).  Great 
Writers  of  America.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d. 
net.     Forming  Vol.  52,  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

TROELTSCH  (Prof.  ERNEST,  of  Jena).  Protestantism  and 
Progress  :  The  Significance  of  Protestantism  in  the  Rise  of  the 
Modern  World.  Translated  into  English  by  Rev.  W.  Montgomery, 
B.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  6d.  net.  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  36. 

UPTON  (Rev.  C.  B.).  On  the  Basis  of  Religious  Belief.  Hibbert 
Lectures,  1893.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.    10s.  6d.    Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

VEGA.  Logarithmic  Tables  of  Numbers  and  Trigonometrical 
Functions.  Translated  from  the  40th,  or  Dr  Bremiker's  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged,  by  W.  L.  Fischer,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge;  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  75th  Stereotyped  Edition. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth.     7s. 

VEILED  FIGURE,  THE,  and  other  Poems.  Large  post  8vo, 
buckram,  gilt,  cover  designed  by  Mr  T.  Blake  Wirgman.     2s.  6d. 

VENABLE  (T.  C,  Ph.D.).  The  Development  of  the  Periodic 
Law.     Small  1 2 mo.     Pages  viii  + 321.     Illustrated.      10s.6d.net. 

The  Study  of  the  Atom.     i2mo.    Pages  vi  +  290.     8s.  6d.  net. 

VINCENT  (JACQUES).  Vaillante.  2s.  6d.  See  Army  Series  of 
French  and  German  Novels,  p,  35. 

VINOGRADOFF  (Prof.  P.,  D.C.L.).  Common-Sense  in  Law. 
F'cap  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Forming  Vol.  83 
in  the  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

WALFORD  (Mrs  L.  B.).  Recollections  of  a  Scottish  Novelist. 
With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.   Demy  8vo,  cloth.   10s.6d.net. 

WALLACE  (Dr  ALFRED  RUSSEL).     See  Character  and  Life, 

WEBSTER  (A.  G.)  The  Dynamics  of  Particles  and  of 
Rigid,  Elastic,  and  Fluid  Bodies.  Second  Edition.  Medium  8vo, 
cloth.     14s.  net. 
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WEDMORE  (Sir  FREDERICK).     Painters  and  Painting. 

(Illustrated.)      F'cap.    8vo,    cloth,    is.    net;    leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Forming  Vol.  63  in  Home  University  Library;  for  list,  see  p.  41. 
WEINEL  (Prof.  H.,  of  the  University  of  Jena).     St  Paul :  The 

Man  and  his  Work.     Translated  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Bienemann,  M.A. 

Edited  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Demy  8vo,  cloth. 

10s.  6d.     See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  44. 
WEIR  (T.  H.,  B.U.).    A  Short  History  of  the  Hebrew  Text 

of  the   Old  Testament.     By  Thomas  H.  Weir,   Assistant  to  the 

Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in   the  University   of  Glasgow. 

2nd  Edition,  with  Additions.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     6s. 
WEISSE  (T.  H.).    A  Short  Guide  to  German  Idioms :  being  a 

Collection  of  the  Idioms  most  in  use.     With  Examination  Papers. 

3rd  Edition.     .Cloth.     2  s. 
Elements  of  German.    With  a  Course  of  Exercises  instructing 

in  Simpler  Composition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     3s. 
WEIZSACKER  (Prof.  CARL  VON).    The  Apostolic  Age. 

Translated  by  James  Millar,  B.D.    Demy  8vo,  2  vols.,  cloth.    Each 

10s.  6d.    See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  44. 
WELD  (A.  G.).    Glimpses  of  Tennyson  and  of  Some  of  his 

Friends.     With   an    Appendix   by   the    late    Bertram    Tennyson. 

Illustrated  with  Portraits  in  photogravure  and  colour,  and  with  a 

facsimile  of  a  MS.  poem.     F;cap.  8vo,  art  linen.     4s.  6d.  net. 
WERNER  (A.)  and  G.  HUNT.    Elementary  Lessons  in  Cape 

Dutch  (Afrikander  Taal).     i6mo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 

WERNLE  (PAUL).    The  Beginnings  of  Christianity.    The 

Author  is  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Modern  Church  History  at  the 
University  of  Basel.  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  translated  by 
the  Rev.  G.  A.  Bienemann,  M.A.,  and  edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
per  volume.    See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  44. 

WHITEHEAD  (A.  N.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.).  Introduction  to  Mathe- 
matics. With  Diagrams.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.net;  leather,  2s.6d.net. 
Forming  Vol.  18  in  the  Home  University  Library  ;  for  list,  see  p.  40. 

WILEY  (HARVEY  W.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.).  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis.  3  Vols.  8vo.  New 
Edition  in  preparation.  Vol.  I.  Soils.  Ready.  18s.net.  Vol.11. 
Fertilisers.     20s.  net.     Vol.  III.  Agricultural  Products.     26s.  net. 

WILLIAMS  (ANEURIN,  M.P.)  Co- Partnership  and  Profit- 
Sharing.  F'cap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  Form- 
ing Vol.  80  in  the  Home  University  Library ;  for  list,  see  p.  39. 

WILLIAMS  (The  Right  Rev.  W.  L.,  D.C.L.).    A  Dictionary 

of  the   New   Zealand   Language.     4U1   Edition.     Edited    by   the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  W.  L.  Williams,  with  numerous  additions  and 
corrections.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     12s.  6d. 
Lessons  in  Maori.     3rd  Edition.     F'cap.  8vo,  cloth.     3s. 
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WIMMER  (R.,  Pastor  of  Weisweil-am-Rhein  in  Baden).  My 
Struggle  for  Light :  Confessions  of  a  Preacher.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
3s.  net.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  36. 

WINSTEDT  (E.  O.),  Edited  by.  Coptic  Texts  on  St  Theodore 
the  General,  St  Theodore  the  Eastern,  Chamoul  and  Justus.  21s. 
net.     See  Text  and  Translation  Society,  p.  43. 

WOODS  (C.  E.).  The  Gospel  of  Rightness.  A  Study  in 
Pauline  Philosophy.     300  pages,  cloth.     5s.  net. 

WRIGHT  (Rev.  C.  H.  H.).  Light  from  Egyptian  Papyri 
on  Jewish  History  before  Christ.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     3s.  net. 

WRIGHT  (G.  H.  BATESON,  D.D.).  The  Book  of  Job.  A 
new  critically  revised  Translation,  with  Essays  on  Scansion,  Date, 
etc.     8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

Was  Israel  ever  in  Egypt  ?  or,  A  Lost  Tradition.     8vo, 

art  linen.     7s.  6d. 

WRIGHT  (W.  ALDIS,  LL.D.),  Edited  by.  A  Rabbinic  Com- 
mentary on  the  Book  of  Job,  contained  in  a  unique  MS.  at  Cam- 
bridge. With  Translation  and  Commentary.  21s.  net.  See  Text 
and  Translation  Society,  p.  43. 

WUNDT  (WILHELM).  Outlines  of  Psychology.  Trans- 
lated, with  the  co-operation  of  the  Author,  by  Charles  Hubbard 
Judd,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Wesleyan  University.  3rd  Enlarged 
Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     8s.  net. 

WYSOR  (HENRY,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Analytical 
Chemistry,  Lafayette  College).  Metallurgy.  A  Condensed 
Treatise.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.      12s.  6d.  net. 

YOUNGHUSBAND  (Col.  Sir  FRANCIS  E.,  K.C.I.E.). 
Within  :   Thoughts  during  Convalescence.     3s.  6d.  net. 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  SERIES 
ARRANGED   IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER. 

ARMY  SERIES  OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  NOVELS. 

Edited,  with  short  Notes,  by  J.  T.  W.  Perowne,  M.A. 

This  series  is  equally  well  adapted  for  general  reading,  and  for  those  preparing 
for  the  Army,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Certificates,  and  other  Examinations— in 
fact,  for  all  who  wish  to  keep  up  or  improve  their  French  and  German.  The 
notes  are  as  concise  as  possible,  with  an  occasional  etymology  or  illustration  to 
assist  the  memory.  The  books  selected  being  by  recent  or  living  authors,  are 
adapted  for  the  study  of  most  modern  French  and  German. 

Le  Coup  de  Pistolet,  etc.     Prosper  Merimee.     2s.  6d. 

Vaillante.     Jacques  Vincent.     2s.  6d. 

Auf  Verlornem  Posten  and  Nazzarena  Danti.  Johannes 
v.  Dewall.     3s. 

Contes  Militaires.     A.  Daudet.    2s.  6d. 

Erzahlungen.     E.  Hbfer.    3s. 
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CROWN  THEOLOGICAL   LIBRARY. 

The  only  undertaking  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language;  each 
writer  is  at  liberty  to  express  his  deepest  convictions  with  absolute 
freedom — a  freedom  which  is  the  only  ultimate  security  of  truth. 

Vol.  I.— Babel  and  Bible.  By  Dr  Friedrich  Delitzsch. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  II.— The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ.  An  Historical  and 
Critical  Essay.     By  Paul  Lobstein.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  III. — My  Struggle  for  Light.  Confessions  of  a 
Preacher.     By  R.  Wimmer.     3s.  net. 

Vol.  IV. — Liberal  Christianity.  Its  Origin,  Nature,  and 
Mission.     By  Jean  Reville.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  V — What  is  Christianity?  By  Adolf  Harnack. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  VI. — Faith  and  Morals.    By  W.  Herrmann.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  VII. — Early  Hebrew  Story.  A  Study  of  the  Origin,  the 
Value,  and  the  Historical  Background  of  the  Legends  of  Israel. 
By  John  P.  Peters,  D.D.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  VIII.— Bible  Problems  and  the  New  Material  for 
their  Solution.    By  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.Litt,  D.D.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  IX.— The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  its  His- 
torical Evolution,  and  Religion  and  Modern  Culture.  By 
the  late  Auguste  Sabatier.     4s.  net. 

Vol.  X — The  Early  Christian  Conception  of  Christ.  Its 
Significance  and  Value  in  the  History  of  Religion.  By  Otto 
Pfleiderer.     3s.  net. 

Vol.  XL— The  Child  and  Religion.  Eleven  Essays  by 
Various  Writers.     5s.  net. 

Vol.  XII.— The  Evolution  of  Religion.  An  Anthropological 
Study.     By  L.  R.  Farnell,  M.A.,  D.Litt.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XIIL— The  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Baron 
Hermann  von  Soden,  D.D.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XIV— Jesus.     By  W.  Bousset.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XV.— The  Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God. 
By  W.  Herrmann.    Revised  and  much  enlarged  edition.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XVL— Hebrew  Religion.  To  the  Establishment  of 
Judaism  under  Ezra.     By  W.  E.  Addis,  M.A.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XVIL— Naturalism  and  Religion.  By  Rudolf  Otto. 
5s.  net. 

Vol.  XVIII. —Essays  on  the  Social  Gospel.  By  Dr  Adolf 
Harnack  and  Dr  Herrmann.     4s.  net. 

Vol.  XIX.— The  Religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Karl 
Marti.     4s.  net. 
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Vol.  XX. — Luke  the  Physician.  Being  Volume  One  of  Dr 
Adolf  Harnack's  New  Testament  Studies.     5s.  net. 

Vol.  XXI. — The  Historical  Evidence  for  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ.     By  Prof.  Kirsopp  Lake.     4s.  6d  net. 

Vol.  XXII. — The  Apologetic  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
E.  F.  Scott.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXIII. — The  Sayings  of  Jesus.  Being  Volume  Two 
of  Dr  Adolf  Harnack's  New  Testament  Studies.     5s.  net. 

Vol.  XXIV. — Anglican  Liberalism.  By  Twelve  Churchmen. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXV. — The  Fundamental  Truths  of  the  Christian 
Religion.     By  Dr  R.  Seeberg.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXVI. — The  Life  of  the  Spirit.  An  Introduction  to 
Philosophy.     By  Dr  Rudolf  Eucken.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXVII.— The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Being  Volume 
Three  of  Dr  Adolf  Harnack's  New  Testament  Studies.     5s.  net. 

Vol.  XXVIII. — Monasticism  and  the  Confessions  of  St 
Augustine.     By  Dr  Adolf  Harnack.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXIX.— Modernity  and  the  Churches.  By  Prof. 
Percy  Gardner.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXX.— The  Old  Egyptian  Faith.  By  Prof.  Edouard 
Naville.     Illustrated.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXXI.— The  Constitution  and  Law  of  the  Church 
in  the  First  Two  Centuries.     By  Dr  Adolf  Harnack.     5s.  net. 

Vol.  XXXII.— The  Scientific  Study  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Illustrated.     By  Dr  Rudolf  Kittel.     5s.  net. 

Vol.  XXXIII.— The  Date  of  the  Acts  and  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  Being  Volume  Four  of  Dr  Adolf  Harnack's  New  Testa- 
ment Studies.     Cloth.     5s.  net. 

Vol.  XXXIV— The  Religious  Experience  of  St  Paul. 
By  Prof.  Percy  Gardner.     5s.  net. 

Vol.  XXXV— Pharisaism :  Its  Aims  and  its  Methods. 
By  R.  Travers  Herford,  B.A.     Cloth.     5s.  net. 

Vol.  XXXVL— Bible  Reading  in  the  Early  Church. 
Being  Volume  Five  of  Dr  Adolf  Harnack's  New  Testament 
Studies.     Cloth.     5s.  net. 

Vol.  XXXVII.— Protestantism  and  Progress.  By  Prof. 
Ernest  Troeltsch  of  Jena.     Cloth.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Vol  XXXVIII.— Present  Day  Ethics.  By  Prof.  Rudolf 
Eucken.     3s.  net. 

Vol.  XXXIX.— Knowledge  and  Life.  By  Prof.  Rudolf 
Eucken.     5s.  net. 

Descriptive  Prospectus  on  Application. 
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THE   HIBBERT  LECTURES. 

Library  Edition,  demy  8vo.     ios.  6d.  per  volume. 
Cheap  Popular  Edition,  3s.  6d.  per  volume. 

Alviella  (Count  Goblet  D').     Lectures  on  the  Origin  and 

the  Growth  of  the  Conception  of  God,  as  illustrated  by  Anthropology 
and  History.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed.  (Hibbert 
Lectures,  1891.)     Cloth,     ios.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Beard  ( Rev.  Dr  C .).   Lectures  on  the  Reformation  of  the 

Sixteenth  Century  in  its  Relation  to  Modern  ThoughtandKnowledge. 
(Hibbert  Lectures,  1883.)  8vo,cloth.   ios.6d.  Cheap  Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Davids  (T.  W.  Rhys).     Lectures  on  Some  Points  in  the 

History  of  Indian  Buddhism.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1881.)  2nd 
Edition.     8vo,  cloth,     ios.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Drummond  (Dr).  Via,  Veritas,  Vita.  Lectures  on  Chris- 
tianity in  its  roost  Simple  and  Intelligible  Form.  (The  Hibbert 
Lectures,  1894.)     ios.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Hatch  (Rev.  Dr).     Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  Greek 

Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian  Church.  Edited  by  Dr  Fair- 
bairn.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1888.)  3rd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth. 
10s.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Kuenen  (Dr  A.).     Lectures  on  National  Religions  and 

Universal  Religion.  (The  Hibbert  Lectures,  1882.)  8vo,  cloth, 
ios.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Montefiore  (C.   G.).    Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion 

as  Illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  (The 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1892.)  2nd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth,  ios.  6d. 
Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Pfleiderer  (Dr  O.).     Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  the 

Apostle  Paul  on  the  Development  of  Christianity.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Smith.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1885.)  2nd 
Edition.     8vo,  cloth,     ios.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Renan   (E.).     On  the  Influence  of  the  Institutions, 

Thoughts  and  Culture  of  Rome  on  Christianity,  and  the  Development 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Trans,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Beard.  (Hibbert 
Lectures,  1880.)    8vo,  cloth,    ios.  6d.    Cheap  Ed.,  3rd  Ed.,  3s.  6d. 

Renouf  (P.  Le  Page).      On  the   Religion  of  Ancient 

Egypt.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1879.)  3rd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth, 
ios.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Rhys  (Prof.  J.).    On  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion 

as  Illustrated  by  Celtic  Heathendom.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1886.) 
8vo,  cloth,     ios.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 
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Reville  (Dr  A.).    On  the  Native  Religions  of  Mexico 

and  Peru.     Translated  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed.     (Hibbert 
Lectures,  1884.)     8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Sayce  (Prof.  A.  H.).    On  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Assyria 

and  Babylonia.     4th  Edition.      (Hibbert  Lectures,   1887.)      8vo, 
cloth.     1  os.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Upton  (Rev.  C.  B.).    On  the  Bases  of  Religious  Belief. 

(Hibbert  Lectures,   1893.)     Demy  8vo,   cloth.     10s.  6d.     Cheap 
Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Second  Series. 

Farnell  (L.  R.,  D.Litt.,  Wilde  Lecturer  in  the  University  of 
Oxford).  The  Higher  Aspects  of  Greek  Religion.  Lectures 
delivered  in  Oxford  and  London  in  191  r.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.    6s.net. 

Moulton  (Prof.  J.  H.).  Early  Zoroastrianism.  Cloth. 
ios.  6d.  net. 

Margoliouth   (Prof.   D.   S.).      Early  Development    of 

Mohammedanism.     Cloth.     6s.  net. 


HOME  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  OF  MODERN 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Editors:  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray,  D.Litt, LL.D.,F.B.A.,  Herbert  Fisher, 
M.A.,  F.B.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  LL.D.,  and  Pro- 
fessor Wm.  T.  Brewster.  Each  volume  is  written  by  an  expert  of  the 
very  first  rank,  and  consists  of  256  pages.  Issued  bound  in  cloth  at  is. 
net,  or  beautifully  bound  in  leather,  levant  morocco  grain,  2s.  6d.  nee. 

Eighty-five   Volumes  Now  Ready. 

1.  Parliament.     Sir  C.  P.  Ilbert,  K.C.B. 

2.  Shakespeare.    John  Masefield. 

3.  French  Revolution.     (With  Maps.)     Hilaire  Belloc,  M.A. 

4.  History  of  War  and  Peace.     G.  H.  Perris. 

5.  Stock  Exchange.     F.  W.  Hirst,  M.A. 

6.  Irish  Nationality.     Mrs  J.  R.  Green. 

7.  Modern  Geography.     (Illustrated.)     Dr  M.  Newbigin. 

8.  Polar  Exploration.     (With  Maps.)     Dr  W.  S.  Bruce. 

9.  Evolution   of  Plants.      (Fully   Illustrated.)     Dr   D.   H. 
Scott,  F.R.S. 

10.  Socialist  Movement.     J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  M.P. 
n.  Conservatism.     Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  M.A.,  M.P. 

12.  Opening   Up    of  Africa.      (With   Maps.)     Sir  H.   H. 
Johnston,  G.C.M.G. 
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Home  University  Library  of  Modern  Knowledge — continued- 

13.  Mediaeval  Europe.    (With  Maps.)    H.  W.  C.  Davis,  M.A. 

14.  The  Papacy  and  Modern  Times.     Rev.  Dr  W.  Barry. 

15.  Mohammedanism.     Prof.  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

16.  The  Science  of  Wealth.    J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

17.  Health  and  Disease.     Dr  W.  L.  Mackenzie. 

18.  Introduction  to  Mathematics.    (With  Diagrams.)   A.N 
Whitehead,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 

19.  The  Animal  World.     (With  many  Illustrations.)     Prof. 
F.  W.  Gamble. 

20.  Evolution.     Prof.  J.  A.  Thomson  and  Prof.  P.  Geddes. 

21.  Liberalism.     Prof.  L.  T.  Hobhouse. 

22.  Crime  and  Insanity.     Dr  C.  A.  Merrier. 

23.  History  of  our  Time,  1885-1913.     G.  P.  Gooch,  M.A. 

24.  The  Evolution  of  Industry.     Prof.  D.  H.  MacGregor. 

25.  The  Civilisation  of  China.     Prof.  H.  A.  Giles,  LL.D. 

26.  Agriculture.     Prof.  W.  Somerville,  D.Sc. 

27.  English  Literature  :  Modern.     George  Mair,  M.A. 

28.  Psychical  Research.     Sir  W.  F.  Barrett,  F.R.S. 

29.  The  Dawn  of  History.     Prof.  J.  L.  Myers. 

30.  Elements  of  English  Law.    Prof.  W.  M.  Geldart,  B.C.  L. 

31.  Astronomy.     A.  R.  Hinks,  M.A. 

32.  The  Introduction  to  Science.    Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson, 
M.A. 

33.  The  History  of  England  :  A  Study  in  Political  Evolution 
Prof.  A.  F.  Pollard. 

34-  Canada.     A.  G.  Bradley. 

35.  Landmarks  in  French  Literature.     G.  L.  Strachey. 

36.  Climate  and  Weather.     (With  Diagrams.)    Prof.  H.  N. 
Dickson,  D.Sc. 

37-  Peoples  and  Problems  of  India.    Sir  T.  W.  Holderness, 
K.C.S.I. 

38.  The  School.     An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education 
Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay. 

39-  Architecture.  (Over  40  Illustrations.)  Prof.  W.  R.  Lethaby. 

40.   Problems  of  Philosophy.     The  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell 
F.R.S. 

41-  Anthropology.     R.  R.  Marett,  M.A. 

42.  Rome.     W.  Warde-Fowler,  M.A. 

43.  English  Literature :  Mediaeval.    Prof.  W.  P.  Ker 

44-  Principles  of  Physiology.     Prof.  J.  G.  M'Kendrick. 

45-  The  English  Language.     J.  Pearsall  Smith,  M.A. 
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46.  Matter  and  Energy.     F.  Soddy,  F.R.S. 
47    Buddhism.     Mrs  Rhys  Davids. 

48.  The  American  Civil  War.    (Maps.)    Prof.  F.  L.  Paxson. 

49.  Psychology.       The     Study     of    Behaviour.       Prof.     W. 
McDougall. 

50.  Nonconformity,    Its    Origin    and    Progress.       Principal 
W.  B.  Selbie. 

51.  Warfare  in  England.   (With  Maps.)  Hilaire  Belloc,  M.A. 

52.  Great  Writers   of  America.     Profs.  W.  P.  Trent  and 
J.  Erskine. 

53.  The  Making  of  the  Earth.    (With  38  Maps  and  Figures.) 
Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory,  F.R.S. 

54.  Ethics.     G.  E.  Moore,  M.A. 

55.  Master  Mariners.     J.  R.  Spears. 

56.  Making  of  the  New  Testament.     Prof.  B.  W.  Bacon, 
LL.D.,  D.D. 

57.  The  Human  Body.     (Illustrated.)     Prof.  Arthur  Keith, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

58.  Electricity.      (Illustrated.)      Dr   Gisbert   Kapp,    D.Eng., 
M.I.E.E. 

59.  Political  Economy.     Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman,  M.A. 

60.  Missions  :  Their  Rise  and  Development.     Mrs  Creighton. 

61.  Napoleon.     (Maps.)     Herbert  Fisher,  M.A.,  F.B. A. 

6z.  The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Life.    Prof.  Benjamin  Moore. 

63.  Painters  and  Painting.   (Illus.)  Sir  Frederick  Wedmore. 

64.  Dr  Johnson  and  his  Circle.     John  Bailey,  M.A. 

65.  The  Literature  of  Germany.     Prof.  J.  G.  Robertson, 
M.A.,  Ph.D. 

66.  The  Navy  and  Sea  Power.     David  Hannay. 

67.  Chemistry.     Prof.  Raphael  Meldola,  D.Sc,  LI..D. 

68.  Comparative  Religion.     Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  LL.D. 

69.  The  Newspaper.     (Illus.)     G.  Binney  Dibblee. 

70.  The  Victorian  Age  in  Literature.     G.  K.  Chesterton. 

71.  Germany  of  To-day.     By  Charles  Tower. 

72.  Plant  Life.     (Illustrated.)     By  Prof.  J.  B.  Farmer,  F.R.S. 

73.  The  Writing  of  English.     By  Prof.  W.  T.  Brewster. 

74.  A  History  of  Freedom  of  Thought.     By  Prof.  J.  B. 
Bury,  Litt.D. 

75.  Ancient  Art  and  Ritual.    By  Miss  Jane  Harrison,  LL.D., 
D.Litt. 

76.  Euripides   and   his   Age.     By  Gilbert  Murray,  LL.D., 
D.Litt. 
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77.  Shelley,  Godwin,  and  their  Circle.     H.  N.  Brailsford. 

78.  The  Ocean.     Sir  John  Murray. 

79.  Nerves.     Prof.  D.  Fraser  Harris. 

80.  Co  -  Partnership     and     Profit  -  Sharing.       Aneurin 
Williams,   M.P. 

81.  Problems  of  Village  Life.     E.  N.  Bennett,  M.A. 

82.  Prehistoric  Britain.     Robert  Munro,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. 

83.  Common-Sense  in  Law.     Prof.  P.  Vinogradoff,  D.C.L., 
LL.D. 

84.  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.     Prof.  George  F. 
Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

85.  Unemployment.     Prof.  A.  C.  Pigou. 

A  Detailed  List,  containing  Particulars  of  more  than 

One  Hundred  Volumes,  eighty-five  of  which  are 

already  issued,  to  be  had  upon  application. 


LIVERPOOL  MARINE  BIOLOGY  COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS  ON  TYPICAL  BRITISH  MARINE 
PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Herdman, 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.     All  demy  8vo,  stiff  boards. 

1.  Ascidia.     By  Prof.  W.  A.  Herdman.     With  5  Plates.    2s.net. 

2.  Cardium.     By  J.  Johnstone.     7  Plates.     2s.  6d.  net. 

3.  Echinus.     By  Herbert  Clifton  Chadwick,  Curator   of  the 
Port  Erin  Biological  Station.     With  5  Plates.     2s.  net. 

4-  Codium.     By  R.  J.  Harvey  Gibson,  M.  A.,  F.L.S.,  and  Helen 
P.  Auld,  B.Sc.     With  3  Plates,      is.  6d.  net. 

5.  Alcyonium.     By  Sydney  J.  Hickson,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.     With 
3  Plates,     is.  6d.  net. 

6.  Lepeophtheirus  and  Lernea.    By  Andrew  Scott,  Resident 
Fisheries  Assistant  at  the  Peel  Hatchery.     With  5  Plates.     2s.  net. 

7.  Lineus.     By  R.  C.  Punnett,  B.A.     With  4  Plates.     2s!  net. 

8.  Pleuronectes.     By  Frank  J.  Cole,  and  James  Johnstone, 
B.Sc.  Lond.     With  1 1  Plates.     7s.  net. 

9.  Chondrus.      By    Otto    V.    Darbishire.      With    7    Plates. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

™  I0"  ?,a1iella  (,the  Common   Limpet).     By  J.  R.  Ainsworth 
Davis,  M.A.,  and  H.  J.  Fleure,  B.Sc.     With  4  Plates.     2s.  6d.  net. 

11.  Arenicola  (the  Lug- Worm).     By  J.  H.  Ashworth,  D.Sc 
8  Plates.     4s.  6d.  net. 
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12.  Gammarus.    By  Margaret  Cussans,  B.Sc.   4  Plates.   2s.net. 

13-  Anurida.    By  A.  D.  Imms,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).    7  Plates.    4s.net. 

14-  Ligia.     By  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  B.Sc.     4  Plates.     2s.  net. 

15-  Antedon.      By    Herbert    Clifton    Chadwick.      7    Plates. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

16.  Cancer.    By  Joseph  Pearson,  M.Sc.    13Plates.6s.6d.net. 

17'   Pecton.     By  W.  J.  Dakin,  M.Sc.     9  Plates.     4s.  6d.  net. 

18.  Eledone.    By  Annie  Isgrove,  M.Sc.    10  Plates.    4s.6d.net. 

19-  Polychaet  Larvae.  By  F.  H.  Gravely,  M.Sc.  4  Plates 
2s.  6d.  net. 

TEXT  AND  TRANSLATION  SOCIETY.  Established  for 
the  purpose  of  editing  and  translating  Oriental  Texts  chiefly 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Sixth  Book  of  the  Select  Letters  of  Severus, 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  Syriac  Version  of  Athanasius 
of  Nisibis.  Edited  and  translated  by  E.  W.  Brooks,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.  Text,  Parts  I.  and  II.  Vol.  II.  Translation,  Parts  I. 
and  II.     84s.  net. 

The  Canons  of  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  in  Arabic, 
Ethiopic,  and  Coptic.  Edited  and  translated  by  Prof.  W. 
Riedel  (Griefswald)  and  W.  E.  Crum.     21s.  net. 

A  Rabbinic  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  contained 
in  a  unique  MS.  at  Cambridge.  Edited,  with  Translation 
and  Commentary,  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  LL.D.     21s.  net. 

An  Ancient  Armenian  Version  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St 
John ;  also  The  Armenian  Texts  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Scholia  de  Incarnatione  and  Epistle  to  Theodosius  upon 
Easter,  the  former  incompletely  preserved  in  Greek,  the  latter 
unknown  in  Greek  or  Latin.  All  edited,  with  English  versions,  etc., 
by  F.  C.  Conybeare,  formerly  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

Remnants  of  the  Later  Syriac  Versions  of  the  Bible. 
Part  I.  (Sixth  Century).  The  Four  Minor  Catholic  Epistles.  Re- 
constructed Text,  with  Apparatus  Criticus.  Part  II.  (Seventh 
Century).  Extracts,  hitherto  unedited,  from  the  Syro-Hexaplar 
Text  of  Chronicles,  Nehemiah,  etc.  All  edited,  with  Greek 
versions,  etc.,  by  John  Gwynn,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Dublin.     21s.  net. 

Coptic  Texts  on  St  Theodore  the  General,  St  Theodore 
the  Eastern,  Chamoul  and  Justus.  Edited  and  Translated 
by  E.  O.  Winstedt,  late  Senior  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
21s.  net. 

The  Refutation  of  Mani,  Marcion,  and  Bardaisan  of  St 
Ephraim.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Mitchell.     21s.  net. 
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Text  and  Translation  Society— continued. 

Euphemia  and  the  Goth.  With  the  Acts  of  Martyrdom  of 
the  Confessors  of  Edessa.  Edited  and  Examined  by  Prof.  F.  C. 
Burkitt.     2 is.  net. 

Two  Commentaries  on  the  Jacobite  Liturgy.  By  George, 
Bishop  of  the  Arab  Tribes,  and  Moses  Bar  Kepha.  Together 
with  the  Syriac  anaphora  of  St  James  and  a  document  entitled  the 
Book  of  Life.  Texts  and  English  translation  by  Dom.  R.  H. 
Connolly,  M.A.,  and  H.  W.  Codrington,  M.A.     21s.  net. 

THEOLOGICAL  TRANSLATION   LIBRARY. 

New  Series.  A  Series  of  Translations  by  which  the  best  results 
of  recent  Theological  Investigations  on  the  Continent,  conducted 
without  reference  to  doctrinal  considerations,  and  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  arriving  at  the  truth,  are  placed  within  reach  of  English  readers. 

Vols.  I.  and  V.— The  Apostolic  Age.  By  Prof.  Carl  von 
Weizsacker.  Translated  by  James  Millar,  B.D.  2  vols.  10s.  6d.  each. 
Vols.  II.,  VII,  VIII.,  IX.,  X,  XL,  XII.— A  History  of 
Dogma.  By  Adolf  Harnack,  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition.  Edited  by  the  late  Rev.  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce, 
D.D.     7  vols.     10s.  6d.  each. 

Vols.  III.  and  VI.— A  History  of  the  Hebrews.— By  R. 
Kittel,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Breslau.     10s.  6d.  per  volume. 

Vol.  IV.— The  Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God  :  A 
Discussion  in  Agreement  with  the  View  of  Luther.  By  W.  Herr- 
mann, Dr  Theol.,  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Marburg.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XIII.— An  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament.  By  Prof.  Eberhard  Nestle,  of 
Maulbronn.     Cloth,  10s.  6d. ;  half  leather,  12s.  6d. 

Vols.  XV.  and  XVII.— The  Beginnings  of  Christianity.  By 
Paul  Wernle,  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Modern  Church  History 
at  the  University  of  Basel.  Vol.  I.  The  Rise  of  the  Religion. 
Vol.  II.  The  Development  of  the  Church.     10s.  6d.  per  volume. 

Vol.  XVI — The  Religions  of  Authority  and  the  Religion 
of  the  Spirit.     By  the  late  Auguste  Sabatier.     10s.  6d. 

Vol.  XVIII — Christian  Life  in  the  Primitive  Church. 
By  Ernst  von  Dobschiitz,  D.D,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Strassburg.     10s.  6d. 

Vols.  XIX.  and  XX.— The  Mission  and   Expansion  of 
Christianity  in    the    First   Three  Centuries.      By  Adolf 
Harnack,  Berlin.     Second,  revised   and   much    enlarged   edition 
25s.  net.     Vols,  not  sold  separately. 

Vol.  XXL— St  Paul:  The  Man  and  his  Work.  By  Prof. 
H.  Weinel,  of  the  University  of  Jena.     10s.  6d. 
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Theological  Translation  Library— continued. 

Vols.  XXII.,  XXVI.,  XXVII.,  and  XXXI.-Primitive  Chris- 
tianity :  Its  Writings  and  Teachings  in  their  Historical  Connec- 
tions. By  Otto  Pfleiderer,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.     4  vols.     10s.  6d.  each  net. 

7?h  XXJ?,— The  Intr<>duction  to  the  Canonical  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Carl  Cornill,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Theology  at  the  University  of  Breslau.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXIV.— History  of  the  Church.  By  Hans  von  Schubert, 
Professor  of  Church  History  at  Kiel.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXV— Ethics  of  the  Christian  Life.  By  Theodor  von 
Haenng,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Dogmatics  and  Ethics  at 
Tubingen.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Vols.XXVIII.andXXIX.— TheOldTestamentin  the  Light 
of  the  Ancient  East.  By  Alfred  Jeremias,  Pastor  of  the  Luther- 
kirche,  and  Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  With  numerous 
illustrations  and  maps,  25s.  net.     Vols,  not  sold  separately. 

Vol.  XXX.— The  Truth  of  Religion.  By  Dr  Rudolf  Eucken, 
Senior  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Jena.   12s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXXIL— Religious  Liberty.  By  Prof.  Francesco  Ruffini. 
With  a  Preface  to  the  English  Edition  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Bury  of 
Cambridge.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     12s.  6d.  net. 

THEOLOGICAL   TRANSLATION    FUND    LIBRARY. 

Old  Series.     Uniform  Price  per  Volume,  6s. 

Baur   (F.    C).      Church   History  of  the  First  Three 

Centuries.     Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition.     Edited 
by  Rev.  Allan  Menzies.     2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     12s. 


Paul,  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Life  and 

Work,  His  Epistles  and  Doctrine.  A  Contribution  to  a  Critical 
History  of  Primitive  Christianity.  Edited  by  Rev.  Allan  Menzies. 
2nd  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     12s. 

Ewald's(Dr  H.).  Commentary  on  the  Prophets  of  the  Old 

Testament.    Trans,  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Smith.    5  vols.  8vo,  cloth.    30s. 

Commentary  on  the  Psalms.     Translated  by  the  Rev. 

E.  Johnson,  M.A.     2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     12s. 

Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  with  Translation. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Smith. 
8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

Hausrath  (Prof.  A.).  History  of  the  New  Testament 
Times.  The  Time  of  Jesus.  Translated  by  the  Revs.  C.  T. 
Poynting  and  P.  Quenzer.     2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.      12s. 
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Theological  Translation  Fund  Library-continued. 

Keim's  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazara :  Considered  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  National  Life  of  Israel,  and  related  in  detail. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Arthur  Ransom  and  the  Rev. 
E.  M.  Geldart.  Complete  in  6  vols.  8vo.  36s.  (Vol.  I.  only  to 
be  had  when  a  complete  set  of  the  work  is  ordered.) 

Kuenen  (Dr  A.).  The  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Fall  of 
the  Jewish  State.  Trans,  from  the  Dutch  by  A.  H.  May.  3  vols. 
8vo,  cloth.     1 8s. 

Pfieiderer  (O.).  Paulinism  :  A  Contribution  to  the  His- 
tory of  Primitive  Christian  Theology.  Translated  by  E.  Peters. 
2nd  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     12s. 

Philosophy  of  Religion  on  the  Basis  of  its  History. 

Translated  by  Prof.  Allan  Menzies  and  the  Rev.  Alex.  Stewart. 
4  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     24s.     (Vol.  I.  out  of  print.) 

Reville(DrA.).  Prolegomena  of  the  History  of  Religions. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  F.  Max  Miiller.     8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

Schrader  (Prof.  E.).  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 
Old  Testament.  Translated  from  the  Second  Enlarged  Edition,  with 
Additions  by  the  Author,  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Owen 
C.  Whitehouse,  M.A.     2  vols.     With  a  Map.     8vo,  cloth.     12s. 


LIST  OF  PERIODICALS,  REVIEWS,  AND  TRANS- 
ACTIONS AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES  published  by  Williams  &  Norgate. 

The  British  Review.  With  which  is  incorporated  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Review.  Monthly,  is.  net.  Postage  Inland  3d. ; 
Subscription  covering  12  numbers  post  free,  15s.  net. 

The  Hibbert  Journal  :  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Religion, 
Theology,  and  Philosophy.  Single  numbers,  2s.  6d.  net.  Sub- 
scription, 1  os.  per  annum,  post  free. 

Journal  of  the  Federated    Malay  States    Museums. 

Issued  quarterly.     Single  numbers,  is.  6d.  net.     Subscription,  5s. 
per  annum. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  containing  its 
Transactions  and  Proceedings,  with  other  Microscopical  Information. 
Bi-monthly.     6s.  net.     Yearly  subscriptions,  37s.  6d.,  post  free. 

Journal  of  the  Quekett  Microscopical  Club.  Issued  half- 
yearly,  April  and  November.  Price  3s.  6d.  net.  7s.  6d.  per 
annum,  post  free. 

Linnean  Society  of  London.  Journal  of  Botany  and  Journal 
of  Zoology.  Published  irregularly  at  various  prices.  Also  Trans- 
actions, published  irrt-gularly. 
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List  of  Periodicals,  etc.— continued. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Transactions.  Issued  irregu- 
larly at  various  prices. 

Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Committee.  Memoirs.  I.-XIX. 
already  published  at  various  prices.  Fauna  of  Liverpool  Bay. 
Fifth  Report,  written  by  Members  of  the  Commitee  and  other 
Naturalists.     Cloth.     8s.  6d.  net.     See  p.  39. 

Publications  de  l'Institut  Nobel  Norvegien.  Vol.  I. 
L'Arbitrage  International  chez  les  Hellenes.  Par  A.  Raedar. 
4to.  10s.  net.  Vol.  II.  Les  Bases  Economiques  de  la  Justice 
Internationale.  By  Achille  Loria.  3s.  6d.  net.  Vol.  III.,  Cata- 
logue de  la  Bibliotheque  de  l'Institut  Nobel  Norvegien.  250 
pages.  10s.  net.  Vol.  IV.  Die  Rechtskraft  Internationaler 
Schiedsspruche.     Heinrich  Lammasch.     4to,  sewed,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Royal  Irish  Academy.  Transactions  and  Proceedings  issued 
irregularly;  prices  vary.  Cunningham  Memoirs.  Vols.  I.-XI. 
already  issued  at  various  prices.     See  p.  31. 

Royal  Dublin  Society.  Transactions  and  Proceedings. 
Issued  irregularly  at  various  prices. 
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Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Adolf  Harnack,  12. 
Acts,  The  Date  of  the.     Adolf  Harnack,  12. 
Aeroplane,  How  to  Build.     Robert  Petit,  24. 
Africa,  The  Opening  Up  of.    SirH.  H.Johnston,  16. 
Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis.     Wiley,  34. 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Principles  of.     Fraps,  9. 
Agricultural  Products.     Wiley,  34. 
Agriculture.     Prof.  W.  Somerville,  30. 
Alchemy  of  Thought,   and   other    Essays.     Prof. 

L.  P.  Jacks,  15. 
Alcyonium.     Vide  L.M.B.C.  Memoirs,  42. 
All  About  Leaves.     Heath,  13. 
All  Men  are  Ghosts.     Jacks,  15. 
America,  Great  Writers  of.  Trent  and  Erskine,  8,33. 
American  Civil  War,  The.     Prof.  F.  L.  Paxson,  24. 
Americans,  The.     Hugo  Miinsterberg,  22. 
Among  the  Idolmakers.     Prof.  L.  P.  Jacks,  15. 
Analysis  of  Ores.     F.  C.  Phillips,  25. 
Analysis,  Organic.     F.  E.  Benedict,  2. 
■Analytical  Geometry,  Elements  of.     —  Hardy,  12. 
Anarchy  and  Law,  Theories  of.    H.  B.  Brewster,  3. 
Ancient  Art  and  Ritual.     Harrison,  13. 
Ancient  Asia  Minor,  Wall  Map  of,  18. 
Ancient  Assyria,  Religion  of.     Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  27. 
Ancient  Greece,  Wall  Map  of,  17. 
Ancient  Italy,  Wall  Map  of,  17. 
Ancient  Latium,  Wall  Map  of,  17. 
Ancient  World,  Wall  Maps  of  the,  17. 
Anglican  Liberalism,  1. 

Animal  World,  The.     Prof.  F.  W.  Gamble,  9. 
Antedon.     Vide  L.M.B.C.  Memoirs,  43. 
Anthems.     Rev.  R.  Crompton  Jones,  16. 
Anthropology.     R.  R.  Marett,  20. 
Antiquity  of  Man,  The.     A.  Keith,  17. 
Antwerp  and  Brussels,  Guide  to,  11. 
Anurida.     Vide  L.M.B.C.  Memoirs,  43. 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  43. 
Apologetic  of  the  New  Test.     E.  F.  Scott,  28. 
Apostle  Paul,  the,  Lectures  on.    Otto  Pfleiderer,  24. 
Apostolic  Age,  The.     Carl  von  Weizsacker,  34. 
Arabian  Poetry,  Ancient.     Sir  C.  J.  Lyall,  20. 
Architecture.     Prof.  W.  R.  Lethaby,  19. 
Arenicola.     Vide  L.M.B.C.  Memoirs,  42. 
Aristotelian  Society,  Proceedings  of,  25. 
Army  Series  of  French  and  German  Novels,  35. 
Ascidia.     Johnston,  L.M.B.C.  Memoirs,  42. 
Assyriology,  Essay  on.     George  Evans,  8. 
Astigmatic  Letters.     Dr.  Pray,  25. 
Astronomy.    A.  R.  Hinks,  14. 
Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  Canons  of,  43. 
Atlas  Antiquus,  Kiepert's,  18. 
Atlas,  Topographical,  of  the  Spinal  Cord.     Alex. 

Bruce,  4. 
Atonement,  Doctrine  of  the.     Auguste  Sabatier,  27. 
Auf  Verlornem  Posten.     Dewall,  35. 

Babel  and  Bible.     Friedrich  Delitzsch,  7. 
Bacon,  Roger.     "Opus   Majus"  of,  2;   Life  and 
Work  of,  Bridges,  4. 


Basis  of  Religious  Belief.     C.  B.  Upton,  33. 
Beet-Sugar  Making.     Nikaido,  23. 
Beginnings  of  Christianity.     Paul  Wernle,  34- 
Belgium,  Practical  Guide  to,  n. 
Belgium  Watering  Places,  Guide  to,  11. 
Bergson's  Philosophy,     Balsillie,  2  ;  Le  Roy,  19* 
Bible.     Translated  by  Samual  Sharpe,  3. 
Bible,  a  Short  Introduction  to,  Sadler,  27  ;  Bible 

Problems,  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  5  ;  How  to  Teach 

the,    Rev.    A.    F.   Mitchell,   22 ;    Remnants    of 

Later  Syriac  Versions  of,  43- 
Bible     Reading    in     the    Early    Church.       Adolf 

Harnack,  12. 
Biblical    Hebrew,    Introduction    to.      Rev.     Jas. 

Kennedy,  17. 
Biology,  Principles  of.     Herbert  Spencer,  30. 
Blaise  Pascal.     Humfrey  R.  Jordan,  16. 
Book  of  Prayer.     Crompton  Jones,  16. 
Books  of  the  New  Testament.     Von  Soden,  29. 
Britain,  B.C.    Henry  Sharpe,  29. 
British  Fisheries.     J.  Johnstone,  16. 
Brussels  and  Antwerp,  Guide  to,  n. 
Buddhism.     Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  6. 

Calculus,    Differential    and    Integral.      Axel  Har- 
nack, 12. 
Canada.     A.  G.  Bradley,  3. 
Cancer.     Vide  L.M.B.C.  Memoirs,  43. 
Cancer  and  other  Tumours.     Chas.  Creighton,  6. 
Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.     Comill, 

6. 
Cape  Dutch.    J-  F.  Van  Oordt,  24. 
Cape  Dutch,  Werner's  Elementary  Lessons  in,  34. 
Capri  and  Naples,  Guide  to,  n. 
Captain  Cartwright  and  his  Labrador  Journal,  4. 
Cardium.     Vide  L.M.B.C.  Memoirs,  42. 
Catalogue  of  the  London  Library,  20. 
Catalogue  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  1'Institut   Nobel 

Norvegien,  4. 
Celtic  Heathendom.     Prof.  J.  Rhys,  26. 
Channing's  Complete  Works,  4. 
Chants   and   Anthems,   16 ;    Chants,   Psalms,  and 

Canticles.     Crompton  Jones,  16. 
Character  and  Life,  5. 
Chemical  Dynamics,  Studies  in.     J.  H.  Van't  Hoff, 

14. 
Chemical  German.     Phillips,  25. 
Chemistry.     Prof.  Meldola,  21. 
Chemistry,  Elementary.     Emery,  7. 
Chemistry  for  Beginners.     Edward  Hart,  13. 
Chemist's  Pocket  Manual.     Meade,  21. 
Child  and  Religion,  The,  5. 

China,  The  Civilisation  of.     Prof.  H.  A.  Giles,  10. 
Chinese.     Descriptive  Sociology.    Werner,  31. 
Chondrus.     Vide  L.M.B.C.  Memoirs,  42. 
Christian  Life,  Ethics  of  the.     Theodor  Hacring, 

11. 
Christian    Life   in   the   Primitive  Church.      Dob- 

schiitz,  7. 
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Christian  Religion,  Fundamental  Truths  of  the. 

R.  Seeberg,  28. 
Christianity,  Beginnings  of.    Paul  Wernle,  34. 

Christianity  in  Talmud  and  Midrash.  R.  Travers 
Herford,  12, 

Christianity?  What  is.    Adolf  Harnack,  11. 

Chromium,  Production  of.     Max  Leblanc,  to. 

Church  History.     Baur,  2;  Schubert,  28. 

Civilisation  of  China.     H.  A.  Giles,  9. 

Climate  and  Weather.     H.  N.  Dickson,  6. 

Closet  Prayers.     Dr.  Sadler,  27. 

Codium.     Vide  L.M.B.C.  Memoirs,  42. 

Collected  Writings  of  Seger,  15. 

Colonial  Period,  The.     C.  M.  Andrews,  1. 

Coming  Church.    Dr.  John  Hunter,  15. 

Commentaries  on  Jacobite  Liturgy.  Connolly 
and  Codrington,  40. 

Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.  Ewald,  8 ; 
Wright  and  Hirsch,  30 ;  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament.  Ewald,  8;  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms.     Ewald,  8. 

Common  Prayer  for  Christian  Worship,  5. 

Common-Sense  Dietetics.    C.  Louis  Leipoldt,  19. 

Common-Sense  in  Law.     Prof.  P.  Vinogradoff,  33. 

Communion  with  God.    Wilhelm  Herrmann,  13. 

Comparative  Religion.     Princ.  J.  E-  Carpenter,  4. 

Conception  of  God.     Alviella,  1. 

Concrete,  Reinforced.     Colby,  5. 

Conductivity  of  Liquids.    Tower,  33. 

Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.     Adolf  Harnack,  12. 

Conservatism.     Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  4. 

Constitution  and  Law  of  the  Church.  Adolf  Har- 
nack, 12. 

Contes  Milltaires.     A.  Daudet,  35. 

Co-Partnership  and  Profit-Sharing.     A.  Williams, 

34- 
Copenhagen  and  Norway,  Guide  to,  11. 
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Present  Day  Ethics.     Eucken,  8. 
Primitive  Christianity.     Otto  Pfleiderer,  25. 
Princess,  The.    Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  32. 
Principles  of  Physiology.     Prof.  J-  G.  MacKen- 

drick,  20. 
Printing  at  Brescia.     R.  A.  Peddie,  24. 
Prison,  The.     H.  B.  Brewster,  3. 
Problems  of  Philosophy.  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell,  27. 
Problems  of  the  Pacific.     Frank  Fox,  9. 
Problems  of  Village  Life.     E.  N.  Bennett,  42. 
Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  25. 
Proceedings  of  the  Optical  Convention,  26. 
Prolegomena.     Dr.  A.  Reville,  26. 
Protestantism    and    Progress.       Ernst    Troeltsch, 

33- 
Psalms,  Commentary  on.     Ewald,  8. 
Psalms,  Hebrew  Text,  13. 
Psychical  Research.     Sir  W.  F.  Barrett,  *. 
Psychology.     Prof.  W.  M'Dougall,  20. 
Psychology,   Principles  of,  Spencer,  30;   Outlines 

of,  Wundt,  35. 
Public  Schools  and  the  Empire.     Rev.  Dr.  H.  B. 

Gray,  10, 

Qualitative    Analysis,    Notes    on.      Prof.    W.    P. 

Mason,  21. 
Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.     Gilman,  10. 
Quest,  The.     Dorothea  Hollins,  14. 

Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  the  Philosophy  of  M. 

Comte,     Herbert  Spencer,  31. 
Recollections  of  a  Scottish  Novelist.     Mrs.  L.  B. 

Walford,  33. 
Reconstruction  and  Union.    Paul  Leland  Ha  worth, 

r3- 

Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.     Rev.  Dr. 

C.  Beard,  2. 
Refutation    of    Mani,    Marcion,    and    Bardaisan. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Mitchell,  20,  43. 
Reinforced  Concrete  in  Europe.     Colby,  5. 
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Rejoinder  to  Prof.  Weismann.     Spencer,  30. 
Relation  between  Ethics  and  Religion.     Rev.  Dr. 

James  Martineau,  21. 
Religion  and  Modern  Culture.     Auguste  Sabatier, 

27. 

Religion,  Comparative.    Princ.  J.  E.  Carpenter,  4. 

Religion,  Evolution  of.     L.  R.  Farnell,  9. 

Religion,  Truth  of.     Rudolf  Eucken,  8. 

Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt.     Renouf,  26. 

Religion  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  C.  G.  Monte- 
fiore,  22. 

Religion  of  Israel.     Kuenen,  18. 

Religion  of  the  Old  Testament.     Marti,  21. 

Religions  of  Ancient  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  27. 

Religions  of  Authority  and  the  Spirit.  Auguste 
Sabatier,  27. 

Religious  Experience  of  St.  Paul.  Prof.  P. 
Gardner,  10. 

Religious  Liberty.     Professor  Rufhni,  27. 

Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Lake,  19;  R.  W. 
Macau,  20. 

Revolution,  The  French.     Hilaire  Belloc,  2. 

Rhine,  The,  Guide  to,  n. 

Ring  of  Pope  Xystus,  6. 

Ritual  and  Belief.     Hartland,  13. 

Riviera,  The,  Practical  Guide  to,  n. 

Rock  Gardens.     L.  B.  Meredith,  22. 

Roman  Empire,  Wall  Map  of,  17. 

Rome.     W,  Warde  Fowler,  9. 

Rothenbarg  and  Nuremberg,  Guide  to,  n. 

Royal  Dublin  Society.  Transactions  and  Pro- 
ceedings, 33,47. 

Royal  Irish  Academy.  Transactions  and  Pro- 
ceeding, 33,  47. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Transactions  of, 
33i  47- 

Sacerdotal  Celibacy.     Henry  Chas.  Lea,  19. 

Sagas  of  Olaf  Tryggvason  and  Harold  the  Tyrant,  27. 

Sailors'  Horn  Boole.     H.  Piddington,  25. 

Sayings  of  Jesus,  The.     Adolf  Harnack,  12. 

School  Teaching  and  School  Reform.  Sir  O. 
Lodge,  19. 

School,  The.     Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay,  9. 

Shakespeare.     John  Masefield,  21. 

Science  of  Wealth.     J.  A.  Hobson,  14. 

Science,  Matter,  and  Immortality.   R.  C.  Macfie,  20. 

Scientific  Study  of  the  Old  Testament.    R.  Kittel,  18. 

Seasons,  The:  An  Anthology.  H.and  L.Melville,  21. 

Second  Year  Chemistry.     Edward  Hart,  13. 

Seeds  and  Fruits,  Studies  in.     H.  B.  Guppy,  n. 

Seger.     Collected  Writings,  28. 

Sentimental  Journey.     Laurence  Sterne,  31. 

Seven-Figure  Logarithms.     L.  Schroen,  28. 

Severus,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  Letters  of,  43. 

Shelley,  Godwin,  and  their  Circle.  H.  N.  Brails- 
ford,  3,  42. 

Short  History  of  the  Hebrew  Text.    T.  H.  Weir,  34. 

Silva  Gadelica.     Standish  H.  O'Grady,  24. 

Social  Gospel,  Essays  on  the,  12. 

Social  Idealism.     R.  Dimsdale  Stocker,  32. 


Social  Insurance.     Rubinow,  27. 

Social  Statics.     Herbert  Spencer,  31 

Socialism  and  Democracy  in  Europe.     Samuel  P. 
Orth,  24. 

Social  and  Political  Reminiscences.      Southwark, 
30. 

Socialist  Movement,  The.     J.  R.  MacDonald,  20. 

Sociology,  Descriptive.     Herbert  Spencer,  31. 

Sociology,  Principles  of.     Herbert  Spencer,  30. 

Sociology,  Study  of.     Herbert  Spencer,  31. 

Soil,  Fertility,  and  Fertilisers.     Halligan,  n. 

Soils.     Vide  Wiley's  Agricultural  Analysis,  34. 

Soils  and  Fertilisers.     Snyder,  29. 

Soliloquies  of  St.  Augustine.     Cleveland,  30. 

Soul  of  Progress.     Bishop  Mercer,  21. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  Life  and  Letters  of.  D.  Duncan ,  7. 

Spinal  Cord,  Topographical  Atlas  of.     Alex.  Bruce, 
M.A.,  etc.,  4. 

Spirit,  The  Life  of  the.     Rudolf  Eucken,  8. 

Spiritual  Message  of  Dante,  The.     Bishop   Boyd 
Carpenter,  4, 

St.  Paul,  The  Religious  Experience  of.     Prof.  P. 
Gardner,  10. 

Statuette,  The,  and  the  Background.     H.  B.  Brew- 
ster, 3. 

Statutes,  The,  of  the  Apostles.     G.  Horner,  31. 

Stereochemistry,  Elements  of.     Hantzsch,  n. 

Stock  Exchange,  The.     F.  W.  Hirst,  14. 

Storms.     H.  Piddington,  25. 

Studies  in  Seeds  and  Fruits.     H.  B.  Guppy,  11. 

Study  of  the  Atom.     Venable,  33. 

Subject-Index  to  London  Library  Catalogue,  20. 

Super-Organic  Evolution.    Dr.  Enrique  Lluria,  19. 

Switzerland,  Practical  Guide  to,  ro ;  Winter  Sports 
in,  ir. 

Symbolic  Logic.     A.  T.  Shearman,  29. 

Symbolism,  Lost  Language  of.     Harold  Bayley,  2. 

Synoptic  Gospels,  The  Date  of  the.     Adolf  Har- 
nack, 12. 
Synthetic  Philosophy,  Epitome  of.    F.  H.  Collins,  5 . 
Syriac  Grammar.     Theodor  Ndldeke,  23.  [30. 

System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy.    Herbert  Spencer, 

Talmud  and  Midrash,  Christianity  in.     R.  Travers 

Herford,  13. 
Taylor,  General  Sir  Alexander.     A  Memoir  by  his 

Daughter,  32. 
Ten  Services  and  Psalms  and  Canticles,  32. 
Ten  Services  of  Public  Prayer,  32. 
Testament,  Old.     Canonical  Books  of,  5  ;  Religions 

of,    21  ;     Cuneiform    Inscriptions,    27 ;     Hebrew 

Text,  Weir,  34;  Literature,  17. 
Testament,    The    New,    Critical    Notes    on.       C. 

Tischendorf,  32. 
Testament  Times,  New,  13  ;  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

12  ;  Apologetic  of,  28  ;  Books  of  the,  29 ;  Luke  the 

Physician,  12  ;  Textual  Criticism,  23. 
Test  Types.     Pray,  25  ;  Snellen,  29. 
Text  and  Translation  Society,  Works  by,  43. 
Theological  Translation  Library,  44. 
Theories  of  Anarchy  and  of  Law.    H.  B.  Brewster,  3. 
Thermometer,  History  of  the.     Bolton,  3. 
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Tourist  Guides.      Grieben's,  n. 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  33. 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  33. 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 

33- 
Truth,  The,  of  Religion.     Eucken,  8. 

Unemployment.     Prof.  A.  C.  Pigou,  25. 
Unionist  Policy.     Rt.  Hon.  F.  E.  Smith,  29. 
Universal  Christ.    Rev.  Dr.  C.  Beard,  2. 
Universalism  Asserted.     Rev.  Thos.  Allin,  1. 
Urine  Analysis,  A  Text-Book  of.     Long,  20. 


Vaillante,  Vincent,  35. 

Various  Fragments.     Herbert  Spencer,  31. 

Veiled  Figure,  The,  33. 

Via,  Veritas,  Vita.     Dr.  Drummond,  7. 

Victorian  Age  in  Literature.     G.  K.  Chesterton, 

Virgin  Birth  of  Christ.     Paul  Lobstein,  19. 


Vocabularies  of  the  General  Language  of  the  Incas 

of  Peru.     Sir  Clements  Markham,  21. 
Vulgate,  The.     Rev.  G.  Henslow,  13. 

Wall  Maps  of  the  Ancient  World.     Kiepert,  17. 
Warfare  in  England.     Hilaire  Belloc,  2. 
Was  Israel  ever  in  Egypt?    G.  H.  B.  Wright,  35. 
Water,  Electrolysis  of.     Engelhardt,  8. 
Weather,  Climate  and.     Prof.  H.  N.  Dickson,  7. 
What  is  Christianity?    Adolf  Harnack,  12. 
Winter  Sports  in  Switzerland,  Guide  to,  11. 
Within,    Thoughts    during    Convalescence.       Sir 

Francis  Younghusband,  35. 
Women's  Suffrage.     Helen  Blackburn,  3. 
World,  The  Old,  Wall  Map  of,  17. 
Writers,  Great,    of  America.      Profs.    Trent   and 

Erskine,  8,  33. 
Writing  of  English.     Brewster,  3. 

Zoroastrianism.     Moulton,  22. 
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